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2006 Villa Baltimore Police raid three student parties 


Spelman 
program 
suspended 


By SAMMY ROSE SALTZMAN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The Fall 2006 study abroad pro- 
gram at the Villa Spelman in Flor- 
ence, Italy has been suspended as a 
result of the University’s decision to 
pursue selling the property due to 
the financial burden of restoration 
and maintenance. 

To address the many student con- 
cerns on the issue, Dean of the School 
of Arts and Sciences Adam Falk at- 
tended Tuesday’s Student Council 
meeting, to which freshmen, sopho- 
mores and juniors were invited. 

Because talks are underway con- 
cerning the future of the undergrad- 
uate and graduate program in Flor- 
ence, the program was suspended 
this week so that students intending 
to apply to the Villa will be able to 
apply to other study abroad pro- 
grams. The Department of Romance 
Languages and Literature has agreed 
to accept credit for alternative Italian 
programs provided the program re- 
ceives approval from faculty mem- 
bers before students attend. 

Response to the University’s an- 
nouncement has been swift. Earlier 
this week Christina Neilson, a grad- 
uate student in the History of Art 
Department, set up an online poll 
entitled “Save the Villa Spelman.” 
As of Wednesday at 10 p.m. 1,378 
people worldwide and from the 
Hopkins community had signed 
the petition. | 

A student protest that had origi- 
nally been planned for the Univer- 
sity’s Commemoration Day cere- 
mony on Feb 22. was postponed to 
coincide with this month's Board of 
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Hopkins ranks among top | Friedman on globalization: “The world is flat” 
ten national fundraisers : 


By RAVI GUPTA 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In the 2004-2005 academic year, 
Johns Hopkins University raised 
a total of $323,100,408 in private 
donations and other fundraising, 
placing it eighthin The Chronicle of 
Higher Education's recent Top Fund- 
raisers of 2004-2005 ranking. 

Despite raising more money 
than in the previous year, which 
saw a total of $311,573,165 in dona- 
tions, Hopkins fell from its rank 
of sixth in the 2003-2004 ranking. 


By CHRISTINE HIGGINS 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Baltimore Police, in response 


| to 911 calls reporting excess 


noise and underage drinking 
| by community residents, raided 

parties at three fraternity hous- 

es and arrested and detained 

two students on Saturday, Feb. 
25: 


Check out the 20 


CF 


All three of the fraternities 
had registered their parties with 
the University prior to the week- 
end, and the Hop Cops arrived 
at each house directly after the 
Baltimore Police. 

Student Community Liaison 
and Compliance Officer Car- 
rie Bennett, who received a call 
about each raid after police ar- 
rived on the scene, said, “We’ve 


been very lucky so far this year 
— the Northern District [Police 
Department] has been gentle on 
us. However, not this past week- 
end, but the weekend before 
there were a lot of 911 calls made 
to the police about noisy parties. 

“The police were cool about it 
and just told me to make sure the 
parties were closed down. It’s 
just a guess, but I’d say that they 





decided that if it happened again 
they would take further action.” 

Sgt. Charles Hymiller, Maj. 
Regis Phelan and the Northern 
District Police Department de- 
clined to comment. 

Tim Kernan, president of Phi 
Kappa Psi fraternity, which host- 
ed one of the parties, said of the 
police: “They were aggressive, 
but not physical — the one broth- 


06 Lacrosse Guide on newsstands now 


MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


The men’s lacrosse team returned to winning form last Saturday, deafeating Albany 10-8, despite the loss of 11 seniors to graduation at the end of last year. 


The Chronicle’s report included 
money that came from founda- 
tions, alumni, non-alumni, corpo- 
rations, and other organizations 
in its calculation of the total fund- 
raising achieved by national col- 
leges and universities. 

The report indicated that 
while private giving is higher 
nationally, fewer alumni are 
making donations. That, how- 
ever, is in contrast with the na- 
tional trend. 

“Thisisnota trend we are seeing 
at Hopkins, in fact our alumni par- 

ticipation has actually 
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WILLIAM PARSCHALK/NEWS LETTER 
Despite an increase in donations this year, Hopkins fell 
from sixth to eighth among the nation’s top fundraisers. 


Sports 

For the second 

time in three a 
years m. swim- |. 
ming won 

ECACs. Get the 
details, BIZ 


Hopkins’ Rank among Top Fundraisers 


increased over the past 
three years,’ Charles 
Phlegar, interim vice 
president for Develop- 
ment and Alumni Rela- 
tions, said. 

Total fundraising 
for the 2004-2005 aca- 
demic year saw an in- 
crease from the previ- 
ous three years, which 
each garnered about 
$3.11, $3.19 and $3.18 
billion, respectively. 

“Obviously, we are 
very pleased with the 
support we have re- 
ceived from alumni, 
friends over the past 
CONTINUED ON PAGE A2 





SCIENCE 


Psychiatrist 
Kay Jamison 
came to the 
Evergreen House 
to discuss bipolar 
disorder, B8 


Renowed columnist warns 
that America is vulnerable 


By ERICA MITRANO 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Thomas Friedman, a Pulitzer 


Prize-winning author and col- 
umnist for the New York Times, 
addressed a standing-room-only 
crowd Tuesday evening as the 
first speaker of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Symposium. 


Speaking on the topic “The 


Rising East: India and China in 
the 21st Century,” Friedman dis- 
cussed the effects of globalization 
on economies and cultures in the 
United States and overseas. 


President William Brody, who 


is quoted extensively in Fried- 
man’s latest book, The World is 
Flat, gave a brief introduction. 
After telling an anecdote about 
Friedman playing golf in India, 
Brody said, “He can use a golf 
club to hit the mark. After all, 
he regularly hits the mark using 
just his typewriter.” 


Friedman’s speech focused 


on the themes of his most recent 
book, which examines economic 
globalization. 


“Over the course of 60 hours 


of interviews [in India] I got 
sicker and sicker and sicker, and 
it wasn’t Indian food,” Friedman 





New York Times columnist Thomas Friedman discussed globalization in Shriver Hall. 


said. “I had the sinking feeling 
that while I was sleeping, while 
I was covering 9/11, something 
really big had happened with 
the globalization story, and I had 
missed it.” 

What Friedman had missed 
was what he calls a “flattening of 
the global economic playing field,” 
which he says began in 2000. 

Modern globalization, in con- 
tradiction to earlier trends, was 
built not on nation-states or com- 
panies but was “built around 


individuals. It requires individ- 


INSIDE VERS ISsUe 





Poet John Hol- 
lander gave a 
reading, dealing 
with the links be- 
tween espionage 
and writing, B6 








SHIV GANDHI/NEWS-LETTER 


uals to think of themselves as 
competing — and collaborating 
— with each other around the 
world,” Friedman said. 

Friedman also identified ten 
recent developments that he 
called “the ten flatteners.” Includ- 
ed in this list were the destruc- 
tion of the Berlin Wall, the cre- 
ation of interoperable software, 
Netscape’s initial public offering 
and the outsourcing of American 
jobs to other countries. 

However, he warned that the 
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er who was at the front door got 
pushed around a bit. Everyone 
was acting reasonably except 
Sgt. Hymiller. He was just trying 
to be a tough guy and trying to 
get us to mouth off to him.” 

One of the partygoers, sopho- 
more Adar Eisenbruch, agreed 
with Kernan’s assessment, “[The 
police] were pretty brisk and 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 


Four-year 
housing plan 
underway 


More upperclassmen 
registered than anticipated 


By PATRICE HUTTON 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In the first year that on-cam- 
pus housing has been made 
available to upperclassmen, 527 
juniors and seniors registered 
for the housing lottery for ap- 
proximately 415 available spots. 

Despite the expanded on- 
campus housing, the Univer- 
sity will be unable to provide all 
upperclassmen who registered 
for the lottery with on-campus 
housing, because they have to 
reserve spaces for incoming 
freshman and sophomores. 

In previous years, juniors and 
seniors were required to move 
off-campus for their final-two 
years at Hopkins. However the 
August 2006 opening of Charles 
Commons will allow some up- 
perclassmen to continue to re- 
side on campus. Students who 
do not receive housing through 
the lottery or opt out of it are re- 
sponsible for finding housing off 
campus. 

CONTINUED ON Pace A4 





Thomas Friedman sits 
down with the News-Letter 
to answer a few questions 



















On Tuesday, Feb. 28 New York 
Times foreign affairs columnist and 
author of the New York Times 
bestseller The World Is Flat: A 
Brief History of the 21st Century, 
Thomas Friedman kicked off this 
year's Foreign Affairs Symposium 
(FAS) with a speech in Shriver Hall. 
He spoke with News-Letter News 
Editor Sal Gentile after the speech. 


News-Letter: When it was first 
announced that you would be 
speaking here and talking about 
your most recent book The World 
Is Flat, the first question a lot of 
people asked was, “Do I have to 
worry?” Are we going to have to 
worry? Is going to Hopkins, going 
to one of the leading research in- 
stitutions in the country, enough 
to compete in a “flat” world? 











Thomas Friedman: The im- 
portant thing to understand is 
that education is not a place, it’s 
a process, and going to Hopkins 
gives you a huge leg-up in that 
process — but it’s something you 
have to treat as an ongoing thing. 
And so I think for Hopkins kids 
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Students, faculty shoot hoops for measles Donations from alumni 


By MITRA HESHMATI 


Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Vision Xchange, a new stu- 
dent-run service and internation- 
al aid organization, kicked off the 
semester with the second annual 
“Shots for Shots,” a basketball 
tournament to raise funds for the 
African Measles Initiative. 

After a week-long tournament 
of 12 student teams, Shots for 
Shots ended Friday, Feb. 24 when 
the winning student team, Hope 
Chapel, faced off against a team 
of professors. The professors won 
and claimed a 6-foot trophy as 
their prize. 

Vision Xchange worked tables 
all week to gather donations for 
the African Measles initiative. 
Spectators were asked for a mini- 
mum donation of $1, enough to 
pay the $0.82 for one measles vac- 
cination. 

“We've been tabling all this 
week,” co-founder senior Shruti 
Mathur said. “Every single time 
we table for about two hours we 
usually raise about $100. The oth- 
er day we raised $140, just four 
people sitting at a table in Wol- 
man, just yelling at people, tell- 
ing them about the cause.” 

“Tt looks like we will reach 
well past $1,500 at this rate. I 
think that it went very well con- 
sidering we barely had a week to 
get everything together.” 

Vision Xchange attempts to 
maintain a very low operating 
budget. Co-founder sophomore 
Salmah Rizvi explained, “We al- 
ways work with a zero profit. The 
school doesn’t give us money for 
the events themselves, so we are 
always asking all these sponsors 
to give us money. 

“And when we ask these 
big corporate sponsors to give 
us money, they get out of their 
corporate lives, and they think 
about the rest of the world for a 
second.” 

Junior Susie Fawzi was one of 
the students manning the tables 
outside the basketball court. Af- 
ter hearing about Vision Xchange 
Fawzi said, “I thought it sounded 
like a really good idea. It’s a real- 
ly good organization. They know 
what they’re doing.” 

The team of professors was 
also excited to win the tourna- 
ment, since they lost to the stu- 
dent team after being fouled in 
the last 20 seconds of the game 
last year. 

Captain of the team, profes- 
sor of biochemistry and mo- 
lecular biology and Head of the 
Division of Reproductive Biol- 
ogy at the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health Barry Zirkin said 
he competed “because it’s fun 
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At the second "Shots For Shots” students and faculty played in a basketball game to raise funds for the African Measles Initiave. 


and because the cause is a good 
one, and we love playing basket- 
ball.” 

Mathur explained, “What 
we're trying to do is to raise 
awareness, because right now 
measles is the most preventable 
disease in the world. It kills more 
children than AIDS, but it just 
doesn’t have the media attention. 
Right now there’s about 600 kids 
every single day who are affected 
because of this disease. So we're 
really trying to raise awareness 
on this campus. 

“It’s all about doing large scale, 
fun, different events that people 
will come out to. And it’s really 
great that it’s for charity, too,” she 
added. 

With that goal in mind, 
Mathur and Rizvi launched Vi- 
sion Xchange in the fall. The or- 
ganization’s very first event, Hop- 
kins Top Model, raised $4,500 in 
ticket sales and donations for 
UNICEF's South Asia Emergency 
Relief Fund. 

The John Robert Powers agen- 
cy sponsored two $1,000 model- 
ing prize packages for the Top 
Model winners, Sodexho donated 
food for about 400 people, and DJ 
RZ from Washington, D.C., who 
normally charges $5,000, played 
for free. 

Shruti estimated, “We were 
able to get about $10,000 worth of 
sponsored items for Top Model 


and plan to work hard again to 
do the same for our upcoming 
events.” 

Rizvi described Top Model 
as not only a fun event, but as 
a means to unite different cam- 
pus groups in support of their 
cause. 

“We invited all the differ- 
ent student groups. So our mis- 
sion was two-pronged: getting 
all those groups involved and 
by getting them involved, we’re 
spreading the awareness of our 
cause. So that’s one thing. The 
other thing is getting money,” 
she said. 

Mathur added, “This is our 
second event, just something 
a little different. That one was 
a totally different charity, a to- 
tally different crowd. This one 
is something that we’d done be- 


fore and that we ‘wanted to ‘do 


again, because we're really pas- 
sionate about the Measles Initia- 
tive:; 

For their next event, Vision 
Xchange plans to stage a mock 
American Idol contest. On March 
9, they will hold auditions for Col- 
lege Idol, which may be a region- 
al contest involving the greater 
Baltimore/D.C. area. Contestants 
will be asked to sing a song about 
love and peace, and the money 
raised will benefit child soldiers 
in Northern Uganda. 

During Spring Fair, Vision 





Signatures to save Spelman break 1,500 


Board of Trustees to discuss prospects of selling the Villa this weekend; students concerned 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
Trustees meeting, which the or- 
ganizers believed was scheduled 
for March 1. The meeting, where 
the prospect of selling the Villa 
will be discussed, will actually 
take place over the weekend and 
end on Monday, March 6. 

“We're hoping to save the 
Villa Spelman. We think this is 
an outrageous thing to do and 
are demanding that the Villa be 
saved, that fundraising be done 
and that we be given five years 
to become solvent again and 
perhaps discuss the issue later,” 
Neilson said. 

Executive Assistant to the 
President and Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees Jerry Schnyd- 
man said, “A peripheral look at 
the petition shows mostly non- 
Hopkins people signing it. 

“1 do plan to share the mate- 
rial that was e-mailed to me [the 
petition] with the Trustees,” he 
added. “Anything that anyone 
would like to be put forward will 
be considered by the Trustees. 
But, if they do not respond in the 
affirmative it does not mean they 
did not consider them.” 

Students such as Laura Blom, 
a history of art graduate student, 
say that their main reason for at- 
tending Hopkins was the Villa. “I 
visited the Villa as a prospective 
Ph.D. candidate. The physical 
building fosters qualities that re- 


ally sell the Hopkins programs.” . 


She continued, explaining why 
a physical location is important to 
the program: “The fact of the mat- 
ter is that it’s fundamental to the 
research we do. Biologists have 
expensive labs, Italian historians 
need a place to do research.” 


During his visit to the Student 
Council meeting, Falk emphasized 
that he wanted to discuss the Villa 
as a facility, and not as a symbol. 
“The Villa from many people's 
perspective is the Hopkins com- 
mitment to Italian studies. I’m go- 
ing to talk about the Villa as a fa- 
cility because that’s the context we 
have to talk about it in,” he said. 

One issue that came up dur- 
ing the meeting was fundraising 
for the Villa. Falk explained that 
for the most part, when donors 
come to him looking to give to 
the humanities, they ask what is 
the school’s highest priority. “My 
higher priority to talk to donors 
about is Gilman Hall. There might 
be people interested in solely sup- 
porting the Villa. I haven’t come 
across these people,” he said. 

However, those looking to 
save the Villa think there are 
more fundraising opportunities 
out there to restore and keep the 
Villa. Professor Emeritus in the 
Department of History Nancy 
Struever said, “All we're asking 
for is time to see if we could raise 
the money to save the place. We're 
hoping the trustees will give us 
what time they think they can, 
maybe a year, to raise the funds. 
We would be looking for [first] 
an endowment to maintain the 
Villa, and [second] for funds for a 
one-shot rehabilitation. It is get- 
ting very shabby.” 

At the end of the meeting Falk 
said he would be willing to have 
another meeting if people felt it 
was necessary. “Terrific meeting. 
lam very grateful for the chance, 
I hope we'll do it again,” he said. 

Atin Agarawal, student coun- 
cil president, also thought the 


<a’ 


meeting was successful. “I think 
the meeting went really well. ... I 
think it’s important that he said 
that they are not far along in the 
process right now,” he said. 

Though attendance was low 
relative to the number of people 
who signed the petition, Agarwal 
said, “People had ample time to 
come; I think there were maybe 
seven or eight people there, and 
they all asked good questions.” 

Senior Laura Elgort felt the 
meeting was in some ways in- 
complete: “I thought it was a first 
step, but I don’t think it was nec- 
essarily productive. I think he got 
a chance to make a case in front 
of students. I don’t fault him, it 
was a good first step to start talk- 
ing to students.” 

While members of the Hop- 
kins community are fighting to 
save the Villa here, concerned in- 
dividuals from around the world 
are also speaking out. 

James Hankins, a _ professor 
of history at Harvard University, 
signed the petition as well as sent 
a personal letter to University 
President William Brody. “I think 
the more studies the better for the 
sake of the field. I’m not sure that 
Hopkins realizes how important 
the Villa is. They don’t see it from 
the point of view of people in the 
field.” 

In response to the numer- 
ous letters and petition signa- 
tures from people not affiliated 
with Hopkins, Schnydman said, 
“Im personally most concerned 
with our students; therefore, I 
am more interested in what our 
students and faculty have to say 
rather than people from outside 
the Hopkins family.” 


Xchange wants to win Hopkins 
a place in the Guinness Book 
of World Records for the most 
number of couples on simultane- 
ous blind dates. 

They are hoping to gather 
1,000 Hopkins students to break 
the current record of 268 couples 
held by the Nanyang Techno- 
logical University in Singapore. 
Each participant will be asked to 
donate $10 for his or her dinner 


date and to help treat AIDS in | 


the Baltimore area. 

“There’s just so much you 
can do internationally, but right 
here in Baltimore City there’s not 
enough education, there’s not 
enough money for relief,” Rizvi 
said. 

“We're not just an isolated 
community in the ghetto of Bal- 
timore. There’s a world outside 


of these gates of Hopkins where 


you can go and help kids who 
need your help.” 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
few years I think one of the main 
reasons for our success in fundrais- 
ing is the alumni relations staff's 
winning efforts in reaching out to 
the Hopkins’ alumni network,” 
said Jerome Schnydman, execu- 
tive assistant to the president. 

In the fiscal year 2005, which 


| is not included in the report, the 


fifth year of the Knowledge for 
the World campaign, Hopkins 
raised ‘$395.3 million, making it 
the second-best fund-raising year 
in the University’s history. It was 
the sixth successive year in which 
Hopkins was successful in acquir- 
ing over $300 million. 

The campaign’s goal is to raise 
$2 billion by 2007 to improve the 
University’s capacity to educate, re- 
search and put knowledge to prac- 


| tical use within the framework of 


economic and social globalization. 
Phlegar attributed the success 


| of the campaign thus far to “an ex- 


perienced staff, several large gifts, 
committed donors, a solid econ- 


| omy and the leadership of Presi- 


dent Brody and Dr. Edward Miller 
[Dean of the Medical Faculty].” 
Campaign contributions are as- 
signed specific purposes by the do- 
nors so that, as the University sets 
various campaign goals, it does 
not apportion the cash receipts. 
Phlegar commented on the var- 
ious campaign goals for improv- 
ing undergraduate student life, 
listing “campus improvements 
(walkways, landscaping, removal 
of roads, the turf on Homewood 
Field and behind the Recreation 
Center), the Charles Commons 
project, Gilman Hall renovations, 
[restoration of] the Garland Quad 
for playing fields and student life 


increase despite trend 


and the new Visitors Center.” 

Phlegar also noted the “stu- 
dent scholarship endowments 
and current-use funds, Peabody 
renovations, various program 
initiatives in all divisions, the 
new Computational Engineer- 
ing building and the Baltimore 
Scholars program.” 

Campaign contributions also 
seek to fund graduate scholar- 
ships, more faculty professor- 
ships and several capital proj- 
ects on all of the campuses of 
and program support across the 
Johns Hopkins institutions. 

Despite its noticeable success, 
challenges still lay ahead of the 
eight-year campaign. “We have 
several major building projects 
that remain partially funded as 
well as [the need to] continue,” 
Phlegar said. 

The School of Professional 
Studies, the Sheridan Libraries, the 
School of Nursing, the Peabody 
Institute, SAIS, the Whiting School 
of Engineering, the Krieger School 
of Arts & Sciences, the School of 
Public Health and Johns Hopkins 
Medicine have set goals of $20 mil- 
lion, $30 million, $40 million, $40 
million, $45 million, $150 million, 
$250 million, $500 million and $1 
billion, respectively. 

Funds raised will also pro- 
mote the Berman Bioethics Insti- 
tute, the Institute for Policy Stud- 
ies, the Center for Talented Youth 
(CTY) and the Johns Hopkins 
University Press. Johns Hopkins 
Medicine (the School of Medicine 
and the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
and Health System), the Institute 
for Policy Studies, CTY and SAIS 
have been successful in exceed- 
ing their aims for the campaign. 





ing is scheduled for the 


In the Feb. 23 article “Students protest sale of Villa Spelman,” it was 
reported that the Board of Trustees would meet March 1. The meet- 
eek 
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Mellow Out Monday 


Silk Road Café 


5-6 pm 





Get a free Stressbusters back rub every first 
Monday of the month 





Stressbusters are teams of JHU students who give free, 5-7 minute back 
rubs to other students, faculty, and staff. 


This is a program of the Center for Health Education and Wellness 
(CHEW at JHU), x6-8396. Stressbusters@jhu.edu 
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hesidents 
welcome 
community 
changes 


By KATHERINE BREWER 
Che Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


With the construction of the 
Charles Commons finishing this 
summer and the Charles Village 
Project continuing on St. Paul 
Street, residents and business 
owners in the neighborhood are 
reacting positively to what they 
believe is a revitalization of the 
community. 

“It looks like it’s turning out 
nice,” Beth Bullamore, president 
of the Charles Village Civic As- 
sociation, said. “We are looking 
forward to having the 32 block 
project and the new dorms. The 
outside is turning out great.” 

“In the beginning we had some 
serious complains,” Salem Riener, 
coordinator of community rela- 
tions, said. “But recently people 
have been positive, surprisingly 
positive, about the project.” 

Reiner believes a 16 month 
planning process between the 
University and the community 
might have helped. 

“There was lots of talk about 
what was acceptable,” Bullamore 
said. “Some people were con- 
cerned with the destruction of 
the old garage and the old brick 
house on the corner of Charles 
and 33rd Street. But even people 
who were initially against it say 
the project looks good.” 

“People are very anxious for 
the bookstore to open,” Bul- 
lamore said. “This is a neighbor- 
hood that loves to read.” 

“Ym most happy that my prop- 
erty value will go up,” Charles 
Village resident and homeowner 
Leslie Williams said. 

+ Since construction started last 
year, there have been minor com- 
plaints caused by the construction, 
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Owners of local businesses as well as residents of the Charles Village community 
say that they look forward to the new retail and residential spaces. 


which include parking problems 
and noise complaints, but overall 
the community around the 33rd 
Street area has adapted well. 

“My business has not been 
affect by it,” Jerry Gordon, the 
owner of Eddie’s Supermarket on 
the 3200 block of St. Paul, said. 
“It’s all part of the process. Hope- 
fully it will create a college town 
atmosphere.” 

Harry Goodman, the owner 
of St. Paul’s Cleaners, supported 
this sentiment: “It hasn’t affected 
my business. It’s a good thing. 
Hopefully it will make [Charles 
Village] more like a college town. 
This should have happened a 
long time ago.” 

The storefronts on 31st Street 
expressed positive sentiments 
partly because the streetscape 
between 34th and 3lst streets 
will be redone with new light fix- 
tures, sidewalks and trees. 

“The street is really going to 
have a makeover, and businesses 
will benefit from that,” Bullamore 
said. 

Mary Pat Clarke, the 14th dis- 
trict representative, said, “[The 
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Commons] will be good to bring 
businesses into the community.” 

Clarke’s biggest concern, how- 
ever, was the limited availability | 
of parking. “Ever since construc- 
tion started people have been 
desperate for parking. 

“There is going to be 618 peo- 
ple living there and the bookstore 
and no parking,” Clarke said. 

Besides parking, according to 
Bullamore there were initially 
some sound complains this sum- 
mer by residents of The Charles 
because of night construction, but 
since that has stopped, she said 
she has heard no complaints. 

A parking garage is suppose d 
to be built across the street from 
the Commons, in conjunction 
with the Charles Village project, 
where the fraternity houses of Pi 
Kappa Alpha and Alpha Delta 
Phi once were. 

Riener acknowledged the 
parking problem in the neigh- 
borhood, but said there is a solu- 
tion: “After that parking garage 
is completed we will have more 
parking in Charles Village than 
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we ever have.” 
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| could have used a lot less force 


and bluster. Some of them were 
just doing their jobs, but others 
went beyond the call of duty by 
being nasty to people. 

“Sgt. Hymiller] had a de- 
meanor that was inappropriate 
and excessive. They could have 
gotten the same job done without 
an aggressive attitude.” 

According to a number of stu- 


| dents, the increased police pres- 


ence and behavior was either ex- 
cessive or overly aggressive. 
“Everyone at school seems to 
agree it was more like a sting than 
just breaking up random par- 
ties,” said Kernan. “Maj. Phelan 


| from the Northern District was 


there, and he needn’t have been 
just to stop a college party. This 
was the Baltimore Police trying 
to put Hopkins students back in 
line.” 

According to Bennett, the Al- 
pha Delta Phi party was the first 


| to be closed down, at 11:18 p.m. 
| “Three police officers arrived at 


AEPi and told everyone it was 
time to leave,” said Bennett, “and 
well over a hundred people lis- 
tened. The guys who lived at the 
house were warned and given a 
really strict talking-to about par- 
ty maintenance.” 

Only 30 minutes later, accord- 
ing to Bennett, there was another 
911 call complaining about the 
noise coming from the Phi Psi 
fraternity house. This time six 
or seven officers arrived on the 
scene, including Sgt. Hymiller 
and Maj. Phelan. “There were 
many of the same faces as at 
AEPi — it was if the entire party 
had moved to Phi Psi,” said Ben- 
nett. 

According to Kernan, the resi- 
dents of the Phi Psi house were 
issued two citations for 
nishing and allowing underage 
drinking,’ 

“The bulk of people left with- 
out fanfare,” Eisenbruch said. 

“Everyone basically filed out, 
and the cops knew they weren’t 
going to ID over a hundred 
people. Once they had a smaller 
group of people, they started 
looking for underage drinkers 
and the brothers who lived in the 
house. They were basically trying 
to put the fear of God in us.” 

“There was a Police helicopter 
at the scene and along with the 
two citations there was one arrest 
about a block south of the house,” 
Bennett said. “We're still not sure 
if the individual was a student; 
however, it stands to reason he 
was.” 

Regarding the arrest, Executive 
Assistant to the President Jerry 
Schyndman said, “I’m not happy 
a student was arrested, but I’m 
not happy a student would mouth 
off to a police officer. If he had 
listened to the police officer then 
there wouldn't have been a prob- 
lem, but he kept mouthing off. 

“Unfortunately, bad things 
happen to good people who get 
drunk.” 

At approximately 12:28 am, 
just 45 minutes after the Phi Psi 
party was raided, another party 
was broken up at the Beta Theta 
Pi fraternity house. Despite the 
change of shifts that normally 
takes place at midnight, Sgt. Hy- 
miller arrived on the scene at the 
Beta party along with two more 
officers. 

Of the police on the scene, 
Beta President Dan D’Orlando 
said, “I recall them being vulgar 
and inconsiderate, as one of the 
cops was said to be smoking in 
the house. They issued citations 
to random students but they did 
not have proof that they were 
consuming any alcoholic drink. 


‘fur- | 


“One girl received a citation 
even though she had not been 
drinking and even offered to 
take a Breathalyzer. The cop de- 
nied her request and issued the 
citation anyhow.” 

According to Bennett, who ar- 
rived after the police, “Everyone 
was lined up and carded. Those 
students who were underage 
were asked to stand outside on 
the porch while the remainder of 
partygoers left.” 

“To me that is just absurd, and 
I feel sorry for those students 
who received a citation because 
it was not justified,” D’Orlando 
continued. 

When asked about the com- 
munity’s response to the noise 
level produced by student par- 
ties, Director of Community Af- 
fairs Salem Reiner said, “It varies 
from individual and by what's 
going on near residents — some 
people are less tolerant, some are 
near more disruptive students. 
Last academic year was particu- 
larly bad in terms of number, 
frequency and intensity of dis- 
turbances. 

Reiner ceded to residents the 
right to dial 911 in response to 
noise disturbances caused by 
student parties. “Individuals are 
entitled to call the police,” he 
said. “Some are more fed up than 





Students speak out against police 


others, but of course we encour- 
age them to call University secu- 
rity first and give us the chance 
to take care of the disturbances 
before bringing complaints to the 
police.” 

Rob Turning, Coordinator 
of Greek Life, wasn’t surprised 
by this weekend's rash of police 
raids. “This is not anything out 
of the ordinary,” he said. “This 
does serve as a reminder to chap- 
ter presidents that they need to 
keep their parties in check. We 
had a lot of trouble with the com- 
munity last year, but the chapter 
officers have been managing the 
parties and noise levels very well 
this year.” 

“So far their conduct has been 
great,” he added, “but there are 
always hiccups.” 

When asked how his frater- 
nity would react to the situation, 
Kernan said, “I think we’ll be 
waiting things out, maybe taking 
some time off from partying.” 

D’Orlando echoed that senti- 
ment, saying, “Obviously, we are 
going to tone it down for the time 
being, and just have closed par- 
ties, if anything.” 

“I sincerely hope that places 
like Phi Psi won't be discouraged 
from throwing more parties,” 
Eisenbruch said. “This school 
needs the parties.” 











Renowned columnist 


kicks off 2006 FAS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE A1 
same interconnectedness that is 
making the advances of econom- 
ic globalization possible, is also 
facilitating terrorism. 

“All that al-Qaeda is an open- 
source global supply chain. ... It 
operates a lot like Wal-Mart,” 
Friedman said. 

Friedman 
alsoemphasized 
the importance 
of environmen- 
tal technologies 
in a globalized 
world, saying 
that the devel- 
opment of en- 
ergy efficiency 
and “green” en- 
ergy solutions 
is necessary for 
American  suc- 
cess, and there- 
fore patriotic. “Green is the new 
red, white, and blue,” Friedman 
said. 

The success of the Bush ad- 
ministration will ultimately be 
judged by the quality of its re- 
sponse to the need for alternative 
forms of energy, Friedman said, 
comparing the importance of the 
issue to President Nixon’s historic 
visit to China in 1972. 

“If [Bush] doesn’t [promote al- 
ternative forms of energy], he’s 
going to be an utterly failed pres- 
ident. He will have turned his 
back on the metastrategic issue 
of his day,” Friedman said. 

He also advocated the imposi- 
tion of a nationwide tax on gaso- 
line, calling it “the single most 
important strategic imperative of 
our day.” 

In response to a question 
from the audience, Friedman 
said that educational institutions 
like Johns Hopkins have an im- 
portant role to play in a global- 
ized, rapidly changing world. He 
emphasized the importance of 
adaptability and the University’s 


learn. 





You've got to be able 
to learn how to learn. 
It’s not what you 
know, it’s how you 


—THOMAS FRIEDMAN, 
COUMNIST AND AUTHOR 





| Pulitzer Prize-winning author packs hundreds into Shriver 


role in fostering it. 

“It’s like training for the Olym- 
pics and not knowing what sport 
you'll be competing in. ... You’ve 
got to be able to learn how to 
learn. It’s not what you know, it’s 
how you learn,” Friedman said. 

Indians and Chinese will be 


soon be per- 
forming — the 
jobs Ameri- 


cans do today, 
Friedman said, 
but urged his 
audience not to 
worry because 
America’s role 
will be to dis- 
cover  some- 
thing new. 

“God save 
us from the day 
we don’t have 
the leaders, the 
institutions and the imperative 
to invent the future. ... As long as 
we're inventing the future, we're 
going to be OK,” Friedman said. 

A reception and book-signing 
was held in the Clipper Room of 
Shriver Hall after the speech. 

Senior Lolita Nidadavolu 
came to see Friedman because 
she had discussed his book The 
Lexus and the Olive Tree in a high 
school class. 

Of the speech, she said, “I 
thought it was really pretty in- 
teresting. It was interesting to 
see the justifications for all these 
policies [that were mentioned] in 
the last election.” 

“While it wasn’t what I expect- 
ed, it was very interesting,” said 
freshman Vikram Sundaram. 

Senior Adam Beinfeld said of 
the speech, simply, “It was awe- 
some.” Asked if he disagreed 
with any of the points made by 
Friedman, he replied, “Nothing 
he said appalled me to the point 
that I thought about it a lot. I 
generally agreed with what he 
said.” 





Friedman urges education in sciences 


I have no doubt you're getting 
great preparation for the world, 
and anyone who comes out of 
here with an engineering degree 
or a science degree, I can’t believe 
is going to have any problem get- 
ting a job somewhere. 


N-L: As a leading research in- 
stitution, Hopkins receives a lot 
of money from the government. 
India today, which you discussed 
briefly in your speech, increased 
its science budget by 16 percent. 
Is it enough for our government 
to simply compete with other 
governments by increasing our 
allocations to science funding 
year-in, year-out, or is there more 
to be done? 


TF: Yeah, I think that’s a huge 


part of it. I think that to me the 
government can’t spend too 
much — if we're going to waste 
money, let’s waste it on research 
and development and not bridg- 
es in Alaska to nowhere, and so 
both sponsoring research in the 
physical sciences, in bioscience— 


N-L: Our President, William 
Brody, is a very strong public ad- 
vocate for that. 


TF: Exactly, so I'm a big, big 
believer in that, and to me you 
couldn't have a National Science 
Foundation, energy research 
budget, a DARPA budget that is 
too big. 


N-L: Finally, another source 
of technology funding for which 


you've been so active as an ad- 
vocate is investing in renewable 
sources of energy, and President 
Bush has been going around late- 
ly trying to advertise that, as you 
mentioned briefly in your speech. 
Is that enough now or is there a 
lot left to be done? 


TF: Well, all those renewable 
sources of energy are important, 
and I'm glad the President is 


highlighting them — whether it’s 


wind or solar or hydrogen — but 
none of them will scale. None 
of them will be adopted unless 
they’re pushed by market forces, 
and market forces won't push 
them unless they become really 
competitive with gasoline and 
fossil fuels, and that won't hap- 
pen without a gasoline tax. 








Housing deadline ends 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 

“We will randomize all the 

registered groups and upper- 

classmen will choose their space 
based on the results of the ran- 
dom sort,” said Carol Mohr, se- 
nior director of housing and din- 
ing services. 

Sophomores and upperclass- 
men will be eligible to live in 
Charles Commons, the Bradford, 
the Homewood Apartments and 
McCoy Hall, as well as one w ing 
of Wolman Hall. 

Freshman will fill AMR I and 
Il, Buildings A and B and all of 
Wolman Hall, with the exception 
of one w ing. 

“We're going to cluster all the 
incoming freshman together,” 
Mohr said. “Sophomores and 
freshmen won't be sharing rooms 
next year.” 

She also noted even if upper- 
classmen don’t receive housing 
during the selection process, 
adding their name to the wait- 
ing list will provide them with 
the possibility of getting hous- 
ing later. 

“Spaces will be opening up 
throughout the summer due to 
natural attrition,” Mohr said. 

Dean of Student Life Paula 
Burger said that she believes that 
many upperclassmen have opted 
to remain on-campus in order to 
reap the benefits of being able to 
live with fellow students. 

“Part of the magic of a really 
good residential experience is 
that you have such ready access 
to other students,” Burger said. 

“Previously students had to 
restrict their access to other Hop- 
kins students,” she added. 

Mohr agreed: “I think students 
want to live in University housing 
to remain a part of the campus 
community and enjoy the con- 
venience, amenities and services 
that campus housing offers,” said 
Mohr. 

Student reactions to the change 
in housing policy vary. While a 
number of students did enter into 
the lottery, other students have 
already secured off-campus ac- 
commodations for next year. 

“I have always been looking 
forward to living off campus 











~ 





and living in an apartment,” said 
sophomore Anna Elsohn. 

“I like how upperclassmen get 
to interact the community by liv- 
ing in it and getting the taste of 
being grown up while still hav- 
ing their parents support them,” 
she added. 

Some students said that they 
are entering the lottery with hopes 
of receiving a good number, but 
will pull out and find alternative 
housing if they are not pleased 
with their housing options. 

“We're hoping to get a really 
sweet room in Homewood, or oth- 
erwise we're living off campus. 
Basically it opens up our options,” 
said sophomore Jon Smalletz. 
Smalletz cited the convenience of 
the Homewood Apartments as an 
attraction to living on-campus for 
an additional year. 

Accommodations have also 
been made for students who plan 
to spend a semester studying 
abroad. University housing will 
offer half-year leases to students 
going abroad in the Spring. For 
students spending the fall semester 


away however, securing on-cam- ~ 
pus housing for the spring will not 


be a possibility until next fall. 
“I feel that it’s fantastic that 
they're offering half-year leases 


as 


." 
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Because more upperclassmen registered for the housing lottery than can be offered 
dorms in the Charles Commons this year, some will still be forced to live off campus. 


with those who are going abroad,” 
said sophomore Jessica Rebarber. 

“However, for those who are 
going abroad in the fall, like my- 
self, it’s an inconvenience because 
you don’t know if you're going to 
be able to live with friends or on 
campus,” she added. 

Elsohn said that due to her 
plans to study abroad in the fall, 
it seemed simpler to arrange to 
live in an off-campus residence. 

“Tm going abroad in the fall 
and living with a family, so when 
I get back I have just a feeling 
that I won't want to live under 
anybody’s rules or provisions,” 
Elsohn said. 

Eventually, Burger said, the 
addition of a freshman quad in 
combination with the purchase 
of the Charles and Blackstone 
apartment buildings will provide 
enough housing to allow all stu- 
dents to reside on-campus. 

“Most students have a wonder- 
ful residential experience their 
freshman year, and we want that 
to continue in a form for upper- 
classmen,” Burger said. 

“If students are cut off too 
early from the easy access to 
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their peers, that shuts out part tik w Bid 
of their educational experience, 
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News Briefs 


Bush maintains support for 
port deal before investigation 


WASHINGTON (AP) — President Bush said Tuesday he | 
remains supportive of a United Arab Emirates-based com- 
pany’s takeover of some U.S. port operations, even though 
a new, more intensive investigation of the deal’s potential 
security risks has yet to begin. 

_Bush is the final arbiter of that second review. 

‘Yet, he said after an Oval Office meeting with Italian 
Prime Minister Silvio Berlusconi that “my position hasn't | 
changed” on support for transferring control of manage- 
ment of some major U.S. port facilities from a British com- 
pany to Dubai-owned DP World. 

The administration’s approval of the deal has caused an 
uproar from Republicans and Democrats in Congress that it 
could open the country to terrorist dangers. 

Lawmakers criticized the deal anew Tuesday, despite 
Republican leaders’ hopes that the furor had dimin- 
ished. | 

Hoping to quell the bipartisan rebellion and prevent a | 
potentially embarrassing clash over legislation, the Bush 
administration agreed Sunday to DP World’s request for a 
45-day investigation of the deal’s potential security risks, a 
second review that was not done before the administration’s 
Jan. 17 approval. 

The investigation will result ina report submitted to the 
President, who will have 15 days to decide whether to ap- 
prove it. 

Bush suggested there was no reason to think the second 
investigation would produce any different outcome than 
the first. 

“I look forward to a good, consistent review,” he said as 
he and Berlusconi alternated in taking questions from re- | 
porters in the Oval Office. , 

He urged Congress to “please, look at the facts.” 





— Liz Sidoti 
The Associated Press 


President flies to India to pursue 
nuclear deal, encounters protests 


NEW DELHL, India (AP) — President Bush opened a three- 
day visit to India on Wednesday to warm relations with the 
world’s largest democracy but says he doesn’t know if he’ll be 
able to seal his elusive nuclear deal with New Delhi. 

Bush wants to share U.S. nuclear know-how and fuel with 
India to help power its fast-growing economy, even though 
India won't sign the international nonproliferation treaty. 

_ Despite telephone diplomacy from Air Force One as it 
flew to South Asia, disagreements remain. If reached, the 
landmark accord would represent a major shift in policy for 
the United States, which imposed temporary sanctions on 
India in 1998 after it conducted nuclear tests. 

“We'll continue to dialogue and work, and hopefully we 
can reach an agreement,” Bush said. “If not, we'll continue 
to work on it until we do.” 

In a surprise detour to Afghanistan on his way to India, 
Bush downplayed the significance of getting the deal com- 
pleted during his visit. The success of his trip, however, will 
be judged on whether the two sides can agree on how to 
split India’s nuclear weapons work from its peaceful nuclear 
program, and place the latter under international inspec- 
tion. 

“The one thing that is absolutely necessary is that any 
agreement would assure that once India has decided to put 
a reactor under safeguard that it remain permanently under 
safeguard,” Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice told report- 
ers on the plane. 

Indian Foreign Secretary’Shyam Saran has stressed the 
need for clarity, saying, “We need to make sure there are 
no ambiguities which may create difficulties for us in the 
future.” 

Bush spoke in Kabul, standing alongside Afghan Presi- 
dent Hamid Karzai, whose fragile government is facing a 
resurgence of violence from al-Qaida and repressive Taliban 
militants. Bush said he thinks Osama bin Laden, the mas- 
termind of the Sept. 11 attacks, will one day be captured. 


— Deb Reichmann 
The Associated Press 


Supreme Court hears challenge 
to Texas GOP redistricting plan 


WASHINGTON — Texas Republicans were guilty of a 
naked political power grab when they redrew congressio- 
nal boundaries, the Supreme Court was told Wednesday in 
a case that could have a major impact on elections. 

Justices are considering whether the Republican-friendly 
map promoted by former House Majority Leader Tom De- 
Lay is unconstitutional. 

The 2003 boundaries approved by the GOP-controlled 
state Legislature helped the Republican Party pick up six 
seats in Congress, but it also led to serious woes for DeLay. 
He was charged in state court with money laundering in 
connection with fundraising for legislative candidates. He 
gave up his leadership post and is fighting the charges. 





“The only reason it was considered, let alone passed, was 
to help one political party get more seats than another,” the 
justices were told by Paul M. Smith, a Washington lawyer 
who represents the League of United Latin American Citi- 
zens, one of the groups challenging the plan. 
“That's a surprise,” Justice Antonin Scalia joked. “Legis- 
latures redraw the map all the time for political reasons.” 
But Smith said lawmakers should not be able to get away 
with drawing oddly shaped districts that protect incumbent 
Republicans and deny voters their chance to vote for other 
candidates. 
R. Ted Cruz, the Texas solicitor general, told justices that 
licans were only fixing a map that had been drawn to 
benefit Democrats, despite the fact that the state has more 
Republican voters. 
The court could throw out the map just in time for this ° 
year’s elections. 


— Gina Holland 
The Associated Press 
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Religious attacks in Baghdad threaten civil war 


By STEVEN R. HURST 


The Associated Press 


BAGHDAD, Iraq (AP) — Sun- 
nis and Shiites traded bombings 
and mortar fire against mainly re- 


_ ligious targets in Baghdad well into 


the night Tuesday, killing at least 68 
people a day after authorities lifted 
a curfew that had briefly calmed a 
series of sectarian reprisal attacks. 
At least six of Tuesday’s attacks 


hit clearly religious targets, con- 
cluding with a car bombing after 
sundown at the Shiite Abdel Hadi 
Chalabi mosque in the Hurriyah 
neighborhood that killed 23 and 
wounded 55. A separate suicide 
bombing killed 23 people at an east 
Baghdad gas station, where people 
had lined up to buy kerosine. 

In addition to those known to 
have been killed Tuesday, police 
found nine more bullet-riddled bod- 


ies, including a Sunni Muslim tribal 
sheik, off a road southeast of Bagh- 
dad. It was unclear when they died. 
The surge of violence deepened 
the trauma of residents already 
shaken by fears the country was 
teetering on the brink of sectarian 
civil war, threatened talks among 
Iraqi politicians struggling to form 
a government and raised questions 
about U.S. plans to begin drawing 
down troop strength this summer. 





Supreme Court sides with abortion protests 


By TONI LOCY 


The Associated Press 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The Su- 


| preme Court dealt a setback Tues- 
| day to abortion clinics in a two-de- 
| cade-old legal fight over abortion 


protests, ruling that federal extor- 
tion and racketeering laws cannot 
be used to ban demonstrations. 
The 8-0 decision ends a case that 
the 7th U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals had kept alive despite a 2003 
ruling by the high court that lifted a 


| nationwide injunction on anti-abor- 
| tion groups led by Joseph Scheidler 


and others. 
Anti-abortion groups brought 


| the appeal after the appellate court 
| sought to determine whether the 


injunction could be supported by 
charges that protesters had made 


threats of violence. 

In Tuesday’s ruling, Justice Ste- 
phen Breyer said Congress did not 
intend to create “a freestanding 
physical violence offense” in the 
federal extortion law known as the 
Hobbs Act. 

Instead, Breyer wrote, Congress 
chose to address violence outside 
abortion clinics in 1994 by passing 
the Freedom of Access to Clinic En- 
trances Act, which set parameters 
for such protests. 

Social activists and the AFL- 
CIO had sided with abortion dem- 
onstrators in arguing that lawsuits 
and injunctions based on the fed- 
eral extortion law could be used to 
thwart their efforts to change pub- 
lic policy or agitate for better wages 
and working conditions. 

The legal battle began in 1986, 


when the National Organization 
for Women filed a class-action suit 
challenging tactics used by the Pro- 
Life Action Network to block wom- 
en from entering abortion clinics. 


NOW’ legal strategy was novel at | 


the time, relying on civil provisions 


of the 1970 Racketeer Influenced and | 


Corrupt Organizations Act, which 
was used predominantly in criminal 
cases against organized crime. The 
lawsuit also relied on the Hobbs Act, 
a 55-year-old law banning extortion. 

A federal judge issued a nation- 
wide injunction against the abor- 
tion protesters after a Chicago jury 
found in 1998 that demonstrators 
had engaged in a pattern of rack- 
eteering by interfering with clinic 
operations, menacing doctors, as- 
saulting patients and damaging 
clinic property. 





Iraq began to tilt seriously to- 
ward outright civil war after the 
Feb. 22 bombing of the important 
Shiite Askariya shrine in the main- 
ly Sunni city of Samarra, 60 miles 
north of Baghdad. 

President Bush decried the latest 
surge in sectarian violence Tuesday 
and said that for Iraqis “the choice is 
chaos or unity.” 

In congressional testimony, Na- 
tional Intelligence Director John 
Negroponte said a civil war in Iraq 
could lead to a broader conflict in 
the Middle East, pitting the region’s 
Sunni and Shiite powers against 
one another. 

Defense Intelligence Agency 
chief Lt. Gen. Michael Maples said 
the sectarian violence stems from a 
core of Sunni Arab insurgents who 
can exploit “social, economic, his- 
torical and religious grievances.” 

“Networks based on these rela- 
tionships remain the greatest threat 
to long-term stability in Iraq,” Ma- 
ples said. 

The sectarian violence has hit 
Baghdad hardest because the popu- 
lation in the capital is about evenly 
divided between Shiites and Sunnis, 
more so than in any other region of 
the country. 

At about the same time as the at- 
tack on the Shiite Abdel Hadi Cha- 
labi mosque, a mortar round landed 
near the Shiite Imam Kadhim shrine 
in the Kazimiyah neighborhood on 
the opposite side of the Tigris River, 
killing one and wounding 10. 





Prosecutors argue Saddam approved executions of Shiites 


By BASSEM MROUE 
The Associated Press 


BAGHDAD, Iraq (AP) — Pros- 
ecutors at Saddam Hussein’s trial 
presented a document Tuesday 
they said was signed by the former 
leader approving the executions of 
more than 140 Shiites in southern 
Iraq after an assassination attempt 
in the 1980s. 

After about two hours of hearing 
documents, the court adjourned 
until Wednesday. 

The document was among sey- 
eral presented by chief prosecutor 
Jaafar al-Moussawi concerning the 
killings of Shiites from the town of 
Dujail in 1982. 

A memo from the Revolution- 
ary Court, dated June 14, 1984, an- 
nounced that 148 suspects had been 
sentenced to death by hanging and 
listed their names. The prosecutor 
said the signature on the memo was 
that of the court’s head, Awad al-Ban- 
dar, one of Saddam’s co-defendants. 

A document dated two days later 
was a presidential order approving 
all 148 death sentences. The paper 
was signed by Saddam, al-Mous- 
sawi said, displaying the document 
with the signature on a screen in 
the court room. 

The sentences were passed after 
an “imaginary trial,” al-Moussawi 


| told the court. 


“None of the defendants were 
brought to court. Their statements 
were never recorded,” he said. 

The documents were presented 
after Saddam’s lawyers ended their 
monthlong boycott of the tribunal. 

The defense team’s participation 
appeared to vindicate the tough 
approach chief judge Raouf Ab- 
del-Rahman has taken since taking 
over the tribunal last month, push- 
ing ahead with the proceedings 
even when the lawyers — and, at 
times, the defendants themselves 
— refused to attend. 

Tuesday’s session was one of the 
most orderly since the trial began in 
October. Saddam and his seven co- 
defendants entered the court and 
took their seats silently — in sharp 
contrast with nearly every other 
session, which began with Saddam 
and his half-brother Barzan Ibra- 
him shouting slogans or arguing 
with the judge. 

The former Iraqi president also 
ended a hunger strike he and some 
co-defendants started Feb. 12, two 
days before the last trial session, 
defense lawyer Khamis al-Obeidi 
said Sunday. 

Prosecutors also displayed a 
March 1985 document said to be 
signed by Ibrahim — then the head 
of the Mukhabarat intelligence 
agency — ordering the executions 
to be carried out. The document 
also listed the 148 names. 

Another document from the 


| Revolutionary Court, dated March 


23, 1985, confirmed that the execu- 
tions took place. 
But not all 148 were executed, and 


a series of documents presented by 
prosecutors outlined a 1987 investi- 
gation by the Mukhabarat into what 
happened when it was discovered 
that two people sentenced to die 
had been mistakenly released. 
Investigators said 96 people 
were executed, and the remainder 
were “liquidated during interroga- 
tions.” The 96 included four people 
executed by mistake instead of be- 
ing released — a man named Mah- 


di Abdel-Amir, two of his sons and 
his brother, the report said. 

The report recommended that a 
Mukhabarat officer, who failed to re- 
lease the Abdel-Amirs be disciplined 
with a prison sentence. A handwrit- 
ten note that the prosecution said 
had Saddam’s signature approved 
the recommendation. It did not say 
how long the prison sentence was. 

The report also recommended 
that a decree be issued acknowledg- 


ing the mistake of the Abdel-Amirs’ 
executions and returning property 
rights to their families. A note by 
Saddam's secretary said Saddam 
approved that recommendation as 
well. 

A later Mukhabarat document 
showed that 10 juveniles believed 
to be among the 96 executed had 
instead been sent to a desert pris- 
on outside the southern city of Sa- 
mawah. 





- 





REMINDER!! 


All students interested in running for 
Student Council Executive Board are 
required to attend a Mandatory 
Information Session to be considered 
a qualified candidate. Join us. 


Th ursday, March 2, 4:00 pm - 5:00 pm. 
Shriver Board Room, Shriver Hall 


Friday, March 3, 5:00 pm - 6:00 pm. 








_ Shriver Board Room, Shriver Hall 


Candidate forms and further 
information can be found online at: 


http://web.jhu.edu/studentprograms/ 
involvement/StuCo/CSE/CSE 
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The only safe place left for Hopkins students to have parties 






S-so... c-c-cold... 








Th-the ping pong ball... 
is frozen to m-my hand 











EDITORIAL 


Social life under siege 


It's hard to comment on college social life in 
a way that represents the desires of the student 
body and sound responsible and grown-up at the 
same time. How can one possibly ask for permis- 
sion to drink and behave like a kid — like a col- 
lege student, perhaps — without consequences 
and expect to be taken seriously? Such is the eter- 
nal plight of the Hopkins student; administrators 
claim to be seeking out more “social” applicants 
than in past years, while social outlets are quick- 
ly being eliminated. 

This weekend, at least five parties were broken 
up by the Baltimore City Police in such an ag- 
gressive manner that Community Liaison Carrie 
Bennett could do nothing but look on as students 
were jailed, threatened and allegedly mistreated. 
Maybe this will make it clear enough for the ad- 
ministration: It isn’t safe to act like a college stu- 
dent at Johns Hopkins. 

After constant clashes with local residents last 
semester, students living off campus finally folded, 
and parties all but disappeared. All second semes- 
ter efforts to accommodate our busybody neigh- 
bors were apparently for naught. The only place 
it’s safe to have a party is the HopStop, which is 
simply pathetic. However much administrators 
sing its praises, the HopStop is not where students 
would choose to be if they had other options. 

The situation has become so dire that there are 
only two people who can help. Deans Burger and 
Boswell: Students at Hopkins don’t feel welcome 
here anymore. We need your help. Carrie Bennett 
has done all she can, and she has done a fantas- 


It takes 


Dean Adam Falk came to Wednesday’s StuCo 
meeting to speak with concerned students about 
the Villa decision. We appreciate Falk’s interest 
in getting feedback from students, especially 
alumni of the Villa program who can attest to its 
strengths and weaknesses. Unfortunately, due to 
"an administrative error, the entire senior class 
was left off the list of recipients for the meeting 
announcement. Seniors still need a way to give 
their feedback on the Villa. We still think a big- 
ger, official, town hall-style meeting should be 
planned to specifically target alumni of the study 
abroad program at the Villa. This time, double 
check that the seniors get the memo! 

The petition that has been circulating online is 
a testament to the number of people who want the 
Villa to stay with Hopkins; nearly 1,400 people have 
signed their names to the document. One glance at 
the comments these people have left — and don’t 
forget, we're talking about professors and schol- 
ars as well as ordinary undergraduates — makes 
it clear how strongly the Hopkins community and 
many beyond its walls feel about this decision. 

It’s quite surprising that the administration 
went through with this plan without consulting 
very many students or faculty beforehand. This 
was clearly a decision that was fueled by finan- 
cial, rather than academic, considerations. At a 





university, it’s always disappointing when the 


buck trumps the book. But the greatest concern 


2 
j 


> s . 


tic job, but there is a clear limit to the amount of 
‘change she can effect. Students have offered one 
concession after another to local residents, but they. 
keep asking for more. We need a new strategy. 
This new strategy has both a short- and long- 


term scope. In the short run, we need an effec- | the most revered figure (note: he 


tive University representative to the community. 
Right now this post is woefully occupied by Sa- 
lem Reiner, our director of community affairs. 
Reiner is the bureaucrat, and Bennett is the of- 
ficer in the field. Bennett has been doing her job, 
but the question remains: Is Reiner doing his? 
Burger and Boswell need to put much more pres- 
sure on him to build a balanced relationship with 
the community that doesn’t favor their wishes 
over our wellbeing (a night of deep sleep is not 
equal in value to a night in prison). 

Looking farther ahead, it’s time to think serious- 
ly about developing a fraternity row along Charles 
Street. The reality of the situation is that fraterni- 
ties are central to what social life still remains. A 
location has already been chosen; we already have 
two fraternity houses on the blocks stretching from 
just south of 32nd Street to 33rd Street. The Univer- 
sity must set its sights on the remaining buildings 
along this aisle of real estate and begin acquisition 
negotiations. The problem is and will always be 
noise — if we can isolate the disruptions to a con- 
tiguous block or two, the complaints will drop and 
conflicts along with them. It’s time to take some ac- 
tion and think progressively. Begin with improv- 
ing communication and then move on to larger 
changes. It’s the only option we've got left. 








a Villa 


here is that the decision was treated like a story 
to be “leaked.” This type of change merits sig- 
nificant, real public dialogue — not backroom 
negotiations. 

Over the past decade, Hopkins has been mak- 
ing continued efforts to move away from its tra- 
ditional role as a science powerhouse and toward 
an enhanced respect for the liberal arts and the 
humanities. The Villa was one of the gems in’ 
the crown of the Hopkins humanities programs. 
Falk has said that he wants people to start ap- 
preciating the distinction between the Villa as a 
symbol and the Villa as just a building. This just 
won't fly. The Villa Spelman is embedded within 
the psyche of the University, and if we're really 
going to part with it, this process must be under- 
taken with more than a flick of the wrist and a 
few impromptu meetings. 

Though it’s disappointing that we're losing the 
Villa, this negative could be turned into a huge 
positive if the University were to find a different 





facility where these programs could be contin- 
ued. Before this happens, StuCo and Falk should 
arrange for another meeting, announced well in 
advance, at a time that doesn’t conflict with per- 
haps the most well-attended speaker event of the 
year. When the time comes to choose a new fa- 
cility, consult the student body and alums of the 
Spelman program to make up for the mistakes 
made this time around. 


Cartoon discussion 
misses big picture 


There is no one more pleased 


| with Simon Waxman and Kane 
| Kim’s articles (“In focus: The 


Muslim cartoon controversy,” 
Feb. 23) on the reaction to the 


| Muhammad cartoons and the 
| downfall of free speech than me. 


Despite their focus on free 


| speech, both authors betray a re- 


ligious illiteracy that is at the true 
core of this issue. The fact that nei- 
ther gives thought to why people 
could be so enraged over the car- 
toons shows at best a lack of under- 
standing and at worst a deliberate 
attempt at not understanding. 

The inconsistencies in Wax- 
man’s tirade against religion as a 
cause of violence are shown in his 
admission that the vast majority 
of followers are peaceful. If Wax- 
man were correct, billions of reli- 
gious followers would be massa- 


| cring each other. A small group of 


fanatics, not religions, are at war. 
The issue of free speech and 


|| our fall into dictatorship is hard to 


take seriously when both authors 
express their views unhindered. 
Kim writes of Voltaire’s belief that 


| free speech must always be de- 


fended. I agree, but Voltaire also 
acknowledges the consequences 
of inflammatory speech: “We have 
a natural right to make use of our 
pens as of our tongue, at our peril, 


| | risk and hazard.” 


A more useful view of free 
speech was advocated by our own 
Woodrow Wilson, who said: “I 
have always been among those 
who believe that the greatest free- 
dom of speech was the greatest 
safety, because if a man is a fool the 
best thing to dois to encourage him 
to advertise the fact by speaking.” 


Babak Mostaghimi, senior 


Waxman op/ed 
insulting to Muslims 


There were a few things I 
wanted to point out after reading 
Simon Waxman’s article (“Reli- 


gion is inherently violent,” Feb. 


23). Just so we’re on the same 
page, free speech (last I checked) 
did notimply outwardly insulting 


is not considered the “father” of 
Islam, just the prophet and mes- 
senger) in a religion that has late- 
ly been in the spotlight. Journal- 
ists “speaking their minds” about 
a religion is completely different 
from journalists thrashing a reli- 
gion ignorantly for attention. 
Cartoons showing abomb fora 
turban are not exactly expressing 
intellectual opinions and accom- 
plishing the goals of a progressive 
media. Moreover, Middle Eastern 
newspapers reprinted the offen- 
sive cartoons not to provoke an- 
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t 
ger among Muslims, but to raise 
awareness among the targeted 
audience who would not other- 
wise be aware of the extent of the 
offensiveness of the cartoons. 

For your information, it is ille- 
gal in Denmark, as well as other 
European countries, to deny the 
existence of the Holocaust. So 
what makes it acceptable to ban 
free speech in one situation and 
not another when it will be deep- 
ly offensive to just as many peo- 
ple, if not about a billion more? 


Marwa Mansour, junior 


Study abroad piece 
full of Bologna 


Regarding the article “Stu- 
dents Find Study Abroad Limit- 
ed” (Feb. 23), I would like to com- 
ment on some misleading and 
erroneous statements. 

The article notes: “Once the 
flagship study abroad program 
of Hopkins, the Bologna program 
has been suffering through recent 
lack of enrollment and interest.” 

First, no antecedent appears 
for the term “Bologna program,” 
which I infer refers to the Bologna 
Center, the European component 
of the School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, with campuses 
in Washington, D.C., Nanjing 
and Bologna. 

The Bologna Center offers one- 
and two-year programs at the 
master’s level for students study- 
ing international relations and 
economics. Each year a handful 
of undergraduates are admitted 
to the program, usually during 
their junior year. The number 
varies, and students are selected 
by JHU in Baltimore. 

Second, the statement: “the 
Bologna program has been suf- 
fering through recent lack of en- 
rollment and interest” is without 
attribution or factual merit. In 
fact the Bologna Center has been 
at all-time highs for the last few 
years, with up to 190 students 
from 30 or more countries a year. 

We are in the midst of our 
admissions cycle, when prospec- 


_ tive students are trying to decide 


between the Bologna Center and 
another school, and this kind of 
information in a Google search 
would obviously have a negative 
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effect on a prospective student’s 
decision. I ask that you check 
your facts first before publishing 
unattributed and misleading in- 
formation. 


Karen Riedel 

Director of Alumni Relations 
and Communications 

SAIS Bologna Center 


No activity means 
no activism 


Assomeone who has been very 
active in leftist groups on campus 
for three years, I was quite taken 
aback by Patrick Kennedy’s op-ed 
(“At Hopkins, political demon- 
strations falter,” Feb. 23). 

The Hopkins Anti-War Co- 
alition and JHU Justice sponsor 
events about Guantanamo, Ka- 
trina and the School of the Amer- 
icas and are constantly providing 
radical views on the war in Iraq. In 
the past we have worked with the 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee to bring anti-war events to 
campus, and students were very 
much involved in arranging and 
volunteering at the events. 

When membership in these or- 
ganizations is so meager — JHU 
Justice has only three permanent 
members — how can one expect 
to have an effective on-campus 
demonstration? 

I think it was quite unfair of 
Kennedy to blame the student 
body at large for the lack of a “rad- 
ical campus.” If Kennedy wants a 
place where there are social jus- 
tice oriented rallies on campus, 
he should stop complaining about 
it in the News-Letter and start at- 
tending meetings. Campus radi- 
cals need all the man- and wom- 
an-power they can get. 

It is insulting to the students 
who spend hours each week 
working to make Hopkins cam- 
pus a more aware community 
that those in the Hopkins media 
outlets don’t take note. 

If students are sympathetic to 
the radical cause or would simply 
like to see a diverse range of ideas 
expressed on campus, please pay 

more attention to our-events on 
campus instead of pretending 
they do not exist. 


Kristin Plys, junior 
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he recent decision by the Uni- 

versity administration to sell 

the Charles S. Singleton Cen- 

ter at the Villa Spelman, a ma- 

jor European research center, 

has stunned many in the Hopkins com- 
munity and beyond. 

The sale threatens to undermine 

Hopkins’ intellectual reputation and its 

esteemed position in the national and 


: search for 
international 


com- dience. 

munity. Many mem- rt . ; The Charles S. 
bers of the Hopkins Cris rina Neilson Singleton Center 
community fear was set up over 25 
what this action 


Guest Column 


suggests about the 
current administra- 
tion’s priorities, es- 
pecially given the recent and much-pub- 
licized donation of $100 million for the 
“Knowledge for the World” campaign. 

Protestors set up a petition last Friday 
to try to save the Villa (http://www.peti- 
tiononline.com/spelman). The document 
currently features over 1,300 signatures, 
including those of many eminent schol- 
ars from around the world. 

Among the hundreds of celebrated 
scholars who have joined the campaign 
to save the Villa Spelman are Annamaria 
Petrioli Tofani, former director of the 
Uffizi Gallery in Florence; Gerhard Wolf, 
director of the Kunsthistoriches Institut 
in Florenz, Max Planck Institut, Florence; 
Giorgio Bonsanti, formerly director and 
superintendent for all works of art re- 
stored in Tuscany, now professor of the 
History and Technique of Restoration 
at the University of Florence; Charles 
Hope, director of the Warburg Institute, 
London; and Elizabeth Cropper, dean of 
the Center for Advanced Study in the Vi- 
sual Arts and former director of the Villa 
Spelman. 

The outcry from scholars beyond 


known to 


Spelman, 





Can we trust the cancer research industry? 


ver Intersession, I went on 
a Hopkins trip to Ecuador 
and the Galapagos Islands. 
The journey itself was fan- 
tastic. However, even more 
than the opportunity to canoe through 
the Amazon or snorkel among wild sea li- 
ons, the true experience of Ecuador came 


from _ interacting this plant helped 

with its people. ele ° ° slow mitosis, a key 
‘Meare ay ne Christine Higgins oe in cancer 

in the Napo River growth. 

valley, we all ques- So, why isn’t this 

paca our guides Gu es { Col um n treatment available 

ruthlessly, trying to inthe United States? 


absorb every detail 

of the surreal ecosystem around us. Most 
of the anecdotes the natives and natural- 
ists shared with us were adventures that 
were quite literally “off the hook.” How- 
ever, despite their enthusiasm, there was 
no denying that Ecuador is a third world 
country. In Equador, abject poverty and 
the desperation that accompanies those 
conditions are just as real as the squirrel 
monkeys that swung over our heads. 

The disparity between my wealth, by 
simple virtue of being American, and 
the living circumstances of the natives 
around me hopped the bounds of discon- 
certing and dove straight into devastat- 
ing. The inability of the world communi- 
ty to eradicate poverty is something we 
all can begrudgingly accept, and often 
Americans feel pride at the amount of in- 
ternational philanthropic aid our country 
provides. It’s a consolation for the guilt 
we would otherwise hopefully feel. 

That is why, in part, the following in- 
formation knocked me off my feet. Dur- 
ing our session on medicinal plants, we 
learned about fungi that could cure ear 


contacted 


Hopkins is a testament to the fundamen- 
tal importance of the Charles S. Singleton 
Center in the intellectual life of Florence 
and for Renaissance Studies worldwide. 

The Center brings international re- 
nown to Hopkins and showcases Hop- 
kins’ research activities. Its celebrated 
weekly seminars demonstrate Hopkins’ 
commitment to serious intellectual re- 





of whose family are among the signato- 
ries on the petition). At first the Villa was 
a venue for graduate study abroad, and 
more recently it has hosted both gradu- 
ate and undergraduate programs. 

The Villa Spelman has long been as- 
sociated with prominent scholars in a 
variety of fields, for decades providing 
seminars open to the scholarly commu- 
nity in Florence to stimulate an inter- 
national exchange between well-estab- 
lished scholars and Hopkins graduate 
students. It has provided thousands of 
students at Hopkins the opportunity 
to pursue original research in Italy and 
to make the first fruits of that research 


It has provided also a central meeting 
ground in Florence for scholars of all na- 
tionalities. 

As a research center whose reputa- 
tion is tied to its location at the Villa 


itself be saved. Scholars working at the 
various research institutes in Florence 
and throughout Europe know to come to 
the Villa Spelman on Monday nights to 


infections, tree sap that could alleviate 
the common cold and flowers that, when 
brewed as tea, could serve as contracep- 
tives. Our naturalist guide also casually 
explained how there was once a region 
of the Amazon where a plant was dis- 
covered that was thought to cure cancer. 
Ecuadorians scientists concluded that 


doesn’t exist anymore. According to our 
guide, when Ecuadorian botanists dis- 
covered these amazing healing properties 
and their extraordinary potential, they 


industry so American researchers could 
come to Ecuador and assist in the develop- 
ment of treatments. When the Americans 
scientists arrived, they showed plenty of 
interest and conducted numerous experi- 
ments with the Ecuadorians. 

Then, they burned five acres of forest 
and forced the species into extinction. 

Surprised? Shocked? Appalled? I was. 
Why the in the world would the Ameri- 
can cancer industry want to destroy a 
possible herbal cure for cancer? 

Attending a University with one of 
the highest pre-med concentrations in 
the country should intensify our collec- 
tive concern regarding the business en- 
deavors of an industry that has the po- 
tential to employ (in some way, shape or 
form) over a third of each year’s graduat- 
ing class. And make no mistake; cancer 
research is an industry, complete with 
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Villa Spelman is indispensible 


has established. 


a discerning international au- 


years ago, donated 
by Mr. and Mrs. 
Timothy Mather 
Spelman (members 


ian studies. 


their scholarly constituencies. 


it is essential that the Villa 
a result. 


Australia. 


Simple: because it 


the American cancer research 


an occurrence? 


lent industries. 


N.Y. 


attend the stimulating seminars. The ad- | 
ministration’s proposal of finding an al- 
ternative location for the programs cur- 
rently held at the Villa Spelman would 
undermine the reputation that Hopkins 


The Villa Spelman has provided Hop- | 
kins with enviable visibility in Europe, a | 
position that should not be taken lightly 
or thrown away. Students have flocked | 
to Hopkins knowing that the study of | | 
Italian culture would be supported and 
European students, hearing of the Villa, 
have pursued degrees at Johns Hopkins. 
Hopkins graduate students who have | 
spent time at the Villa Spelman have 
gone on to become faculty and profes- 
sionals at esteemed universities, research 
institutes and museums throughout the 
world. Their success has been buoyed by 
Hopkins’ reputation as a center for Ital- | 


It is deplorable that Hopkins should 
consider this sale. 
grounded in a misguided assumption 
that the study of European history, art | 
and culture and the humanities in gen- 
eral, does not matter. It assumes that the 
funds for maintaining such programs 
are being wasted and should be turned 
to “more important” fields of study. 

This is a clear instance in which the 
administration has simply not both- 
ered to ascertain the tremendous im- 
portance of this institution and of the 
scholarship and the teaching that it has 
facilitated. The administration has been 
swayed by the thought of easy income. 
The reputation of Hopkins, and, conse- 
quently, of its students and faculty, past, 
present and future, cannot but suffer as 


—Christina Neilson is a Ph.D. candidate in 
the History of Art department from Sydney, 


abundant resources, exorbitant profits | 
and skeletons in the closet. 
Approximately 1.3 million new cases 
of cancer are diagnosed annually in the 
United States, which result in over half 
a million deaths. The government pro- 
vides millions of dollars of funding to 
organizations such as the American As- 
sociation for Cancer Research, National 
Cancer Institute and National Breast 
Cancer Coalition. And despite the fact 
that diseases like AIDS and typhoid fe- 
ver cause millions of death internation- 
ally, the U.S. has refrained from federally 
investing enough in research. What all 
this comes down to is the fact that can- 
cer is a first world disease, and cancer 
treatment, such as chemotherapy, is not 
affordable outside of the U.S. and some 
wealthier areas of Europe and Asia. 
What, pray tell, would actually hap- 
penifindeed a cure for cancer was found? 
What if this multi-billion dollar industry 
simply ceased to have a purpose? Where 
would all its funding, employees and re- 
sources go? How far would the leaders 
of this industry go to prevent just such 


All American industries are corrupt 
on some level. Even fields like cancer re- 
search, fields that we are convinced are 
saving lives, care more about profit than 
life. That is a devastating truth to exam- 
ine when you ponder how many lives 
could have been improved by what is 
now nothing more than scorched earth. 
We must be aware of the potential mal- 
ice in even the most outwardly benevo- 


—Christine Higgins is a freshman Writ- 
ing Seminars major from Putnam Valley, 
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o: Charles Village. 


Dear residents, 


risen between us lately. 


ternity and _ resi- 
dential houses that 
resulted in several 
students receiving 
citations or being 
detained on crimi- 
nal charges. Those 
who weren't arrest- 


about it. 


flinging police officers. 





too “loud.” 


An open letter to 


From: Johns Hopkins. 


As the largest employer 

in the city of Baltimore and a 

leading health and research institution, 
we have been stepping up its efforts to 
extend our role as an active partner in 
the revitalization of the Charles Village 
community. We realize that, as the Uni- 
versity continues to grow and integrate 
itself more seamlessly into its surround- 
ings, there may be friction and discord 
between the residents of the Charles Vil- 
lage community and our 4,000 under- 
gradutes. We hope that you will keep in 
mind that our students are equal part- 
ners in this process and are residents in 
the Charles Village neighborhood just 
like anyone else. With that said, we’d 
like to open a dialogue and address a 
few of the points of contention that have 


This past weekend, for example, there 
was a rash of raids by the Baltimore City 
Police Department on our students’ fra- 


ed have reported rude or inappropriate 
treatment by members of the Baltimore 
Police Department. In almost every 
case, the police arrived on the scene 
before any of our people, like Student 
Community Liaison Carrie Bennett or 
Hopkins security, could do anything 


Such circumstances lead us to the 
question: Is this really the most effec- 
tive way of solving the problem? Yes, it’s 
true that parties get loud, and students, 
under the influence of alcohol, get disor- 
derly. But, we can assure you, they don’t 
get any less disorderly when they’re con- 
stantly being confronted by obscenity- 


What you have to understand fore- 
most is that our students are among the 
most ambitious and hardworking in the 
country. Week in and week out, they are 
asked to sustain the often overwhelm- 
ing rigor of a Hopkins education. So, in 
search of some form of release on week- 
ends they have, somewhat understand- 
ably, been known to get a decibel or so 
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Charles Villagers 


It is for this reason that we've estab- 
lished the Student Community Liaison, 
Carrie Bennett. She and our “Hop Cops” 
patrol the Charles Village area on week- 
end nights and maintain relationships 
with our students and fraternity leaders. 
They are effective mediators between 
our students and you. We can provide 
you with their contact information, so 
that you might go to them with your 
concerns before dialing 911. We ask, sim- 
ply, that you let them do their jobs. 

You've also expressed concern over 
the recent announcement that, for three 
days in April, the stretch of N. Charles 
Street that extends from University 
Parkway to 33rd Street will be closed 
down to accommodate the relocation of 
our annual Spring Fair. Baltimore City 
Councilwoman Mary Pat Clarke said, 
“I think it is extremely inappropriate 
that this was not mentioned to the com- 
munity already when we have so many 
meetings to discuss our traffic and 
parking concerns. We can always ask 
the city to revoke its approval — it’s not 
too late for spon- 
sors to meet with 


Sal Gentile nega me, 

9 ain support for a 

[he PUDNGRECOId. = 7 eee 
seems surprising 


given the fact that 
Spring Fair is an event open to and usu- 
ally well attended by local residents and 
families from Charles Village and other 
neighboring communities. 

It’s true that for one weekend in April, 
finding a parking spot will probably be a 
little harder, but Spring Fair has always 
been as much yours as it is ours. It’s a 
weekend in which everyone is a member 
of both the Hopkins and Charles Village 
communities. It just doesn’t seem right, 
then, to threaten to pursue by political 
means the invalidation of such a pure 
and valuable means of interaction be- 
tween the members of our two commu- 
nities. 

We ask, as an alternative, that you 
simply come to us before going directly 
to the City. We are more than willing to 
dedicate as large a portion of our ener- 
gies and resources as possible to solving 
the problems in our relationship. How- 
ever, this requires that our two sides 
work collaboratively rather than antago- 
nistically. 

—Sal Gentile is a sophomore Writing Semi- 
nars major from Holmdel, N.J. 





Making Hopkins truly diverse requires more than the “melting pot” mentality 


ampus diversity is one of the hottest is- 
sues in higher education these days; ev- 
eryone from David Horowitz to Larry 
Summers seems to find a controversial 
way to weigh in on this issue. However, 
at Hopkins there is surprisingly little di scussion on 
the role of race in our campus, and, like it or not, 
this is a discussion we simply can’t avoid. The seg- 
regation (or “Balkanization”) of our student body is 
a pervasive fact of life at Hopkins. 
Every student I have spoken to has been quick to 
point out the fact that this is a very divided campus. 
A casual glance around the cafeterias, lounges or 
other public spaces is generally enough to confirm 
‘urthermore, I am afraid that many 
of the school’s pro-diversity policies are ultimately 
counterproductive. 

First, there is the very real feeling among many 
white students that they are not represented or 
acknowledged. There are some groups for white 
students listed on our undergraduate Web site, but 


some, like the Italian-American Club, don’t seem 
errs where else. While it’s open to question 
_ whether there is a need for organizations specifi- 
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of students, and I don’t blame them. There’s a sense 
that groups like the Chinese Students Association 
and South Asian Society at Hopkins are able to 
advocate for these groups in a way that white stu- 
dents are unable to do, and this is something worth 
thinking serious about. 

The other major problem with segregation here 
at Hopkins is that black stu- 
dents are clearly still not 
as integrated as most other 
groups. Most of the people I ° 
spoke to do not have many, 
if any, close friends who are © 
black. It’s true that only five — 
percent of the students here ans 
are black, but Hispanics (who are only six percent) 
seemed to have many more friends across racial 
and ethnic lines. é 

Some students attributed this to the idea that 
more than any other group, black students were 
here as a result of affirmative-action policies. 
Whether this is true or not is beside the point, it 
is the perception of difference that leads to Bal- 


_ kanization, and that perception is very much alive 


atHopkins. Fy is aa 
There are a few ways the school can improve di- 


Vijay Phulwani 
~ Guest Column 


versity on the Homewood campus. 

Fund ethnic activity groups more and identity groups 
less. Groups like Bhangra or Masti that promote 
specific cultural activities do a better job of bring- 
ing the diversity of this campus forward than eth- 
nic associations can. They are also more likely to 
draw in members from outside of the ethnic group, 
which is the only way a club 
or organization can truly be 
multicultural any way. 

Use groups as a way to meet 
new people and promote dialogue. 
Too often, ethnic students 
groups are inward-looking, 
focused mostly on providing 
social events and dating services to group mem- 
bers. Instead, they should focus on getting their 
cultures out into the wider community, and encour- 
aging their members to learn about other people’s 
cultures too. Inter-group mixers would be an excel- 
lent start. Of course, without representative groups, 
this could make white students feel more outside 
the system than before. 

Diversify the Hopkins education. The school has 
made some big strides in developing a less Euro- 
centric curriculum, but this material is still mostly 


confined to courses that are specifically about other 
racial and ethnic groups. These courses are need- 
ed, but a truly pluralistic education would mean 
teaching Genji Monagatari with Anna Karenina when 
discussing theories of the novel, or the Bhagavad 
Gita alongside The Republic in philosophy. This sort 
of Integrated curriculum would do a better job of 
bringing the benefits of a broad and diverse educa- 
tion to all students instead of just those with a pre- 
existing interest in other cultures. 

Ultimately, the excessive importance of ethnic 
and racial groups on this campus is a symptom 
of the fact that there is no Hopkins identity in the 
strong sense, and so other levels of association and 
identity come to play an undue role. In a school 
where the upperclassmen live scattered around 
Charles Village, that has no core classes and no fa- 
cilities large enough to bring more than a fraction 
of the student body together at the same time, the 
students and administration must be willing to 
work extraordinarily hard to create this sense of 
community and shared identity. As long as I can 
look in a cafeteria and see a color map, I know that 
we aren't doing enough. | . 
—Vijay Phulwani is a junior political science and clas- 
sics major from Johnstown, Pa. i 
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SCIENCE 


Best-selling author discusses passion University embarks on 


Psychiatry professor Kay Jamison, author of Exuberance: The Passion for Life, lectures on bipolarity and mania 


By IRIS CHAN 
lhe Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Dr. Kay Redfield Jamison, a 
professor of psychiatry at the 
Hopkins School of Medicine, gave 
a lecture to a captivated crowd of 
about 75 people on Wednesday, 
Feb. 22 in the Evergreen House. 
Tall, blond and _ attractive, the 
audience immediately tuned in 
when she stepped up to the po- 
dium. Her lecture on exuberance 
was engaging, funny and, well, 
exuberant. 

Jamison is best known as an 
expert on and patient of bipolar 
disorder. She is author of An Un- 
quiet Mind and Touched By Fire, 
two books on the disease. Bipolar 
disorder is a psychiatric disease 
that is characterized by swings 
between periods of deep depres- 
sion and periods of high-energy 
mania. Manic periods are marked 
by intense enthusiasm, increased 
activity and euphoria. 

Mania can also be described as 
heightened exuberance.. Jamison’s 
experiences with mania led her to 
the study of exuberance. She de- 
fines exuberance as “infectious 
enthusiasm” that is “intoxicating 
and highly addictive.” 

Her new book Exuberance: The 
Passion for Life examines exuber- 
ance, using case studies of re- 


vered historical figures and mod- 
ern-day scientists. 

She spoke at length about Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt. His 
life was full of struggles. He dealt 
with his polio paralysis, and being 
President of the United States dur- 
ing its period of greatest economic 
despair and World War II couldn’'t 
have been easy either. But despite 
the obstacles he constantly faced, 
he was joyful, energetic and al- 
ways full of ideas. 

Jamison spun the tale of how 
his enthusiasm was set on fire by 
the ideas of Sierra Club founder 
John Muir. Upon reading Muir’s 
essays on Yosemite, Roosevelt 
declared that he wanted to go 
camping in Yosemite with Muir 
as soon as possible. 

Well-loved presidents and 
famed naturalists aren’t the only 
ones who inspired Jamison. She 
also interviewed modern-day 
scientists for her book, including 
two Hopkins professors from the 
Applied Physics Lab. 

One of her favorite stories is 
of James Watson, who helped- 
piece together the structure of 
DNA. Watson told Jamison that 
when he and Crick finished their 
model, they couldn’t keep their 
discovery a secret. The thrill of 
science was too great. But Wat- 
son also revealed that there is a 
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Renowned author Jamison lectured at the Evergreen House on effects of mania. 


negative side of exuberance. He 
spoke of how exuberance in sci- 
ence could lead to silly, needless 
errors. He knew that he could 
be aggravating to his peers and 
loved ones. Exuberant people can 
often be “all fizz and no gin,” all 
enthusiasm and no substance. 
Lastly, Jamison lamented 
about how children today get no 





How much do you know about science? 


ake a minute to test 
yourself with the fol- 
lowing questions: 
(1) Is there gravity in 
near-earth orbit? 
(2) How many genes are 
in the human genome? 
(3) What causes the sun to give 
off light and heat? 
(4) Can you name three living sci- 
entists? 
(5) What is a scientific theory? 

The answers: (1) There is a very 
strong gravitational field in near- 
earth orbit. Objects and astronauts 
in space appear “weightless” only 
because they are in a constant 
free-fall toward earth. (2) Humans 
carry between 20,000 and 30,000 
genes, depending on which es- 
timates you check. (3) The sun, 
like most other stars, releases en- 
ergy in the form of light and heat 
by fusing hydrogen atoms into 
helium in a powerful chain reac- 
tion. (4) I would probably choose 
Stephen Hawking, James Watson 
and Eric Kandel, although there 
are obviously no wrong answers 
here. (5) A scientific theory is a 
set of testable hypotheses that ex- 
plains how or why something oc- 
curs. No more, no less. 

How did you do? Most readers 
can probably answer two or three, 
and there are undoubtedly quite 
a few who confidently answered 
all five. But try asking these ques- 
tions to friends and family and 
you will find some surprising 
and often funny answers. 

The fact is, it is difficult to be 
scientifically literate. Science is 
tremendously broad, encompass- 
ing everything from the tiniest 
subatomic particles to the nature 


of space and time on the scale of 
the universe, and everything in 
between. Even specialists who 
devote their lives to science have 
trouble keeping up. 

It is also enormously complex 
and subtle. A working knowl- 
edge of thermodynamics, quan- 
tum mechanics and_probabil- 
ity theories are all necessary to 
fully understand even the sim- 
plest chemical reactions. A solid 
grasp of neuroscience draws on 
molecular biology, psychology, 
philosophy, linguistics, anatomy 
and computer science. 

Science is daunting even for 
its most enthusiastic student. But 
there are some things everyone 
ought to know about science, as 


Ste Berger 
Memes & Genes 


the questions above pointed out. 
A basic level of scientific literacy 
is necessary for everyone today, 
whether it’s for personal interest, 
economic success or the ability 
to work that new laptop. People 
have a natural curiosity about 
the world that can be stoked by 
the pursuit of science, whether as 
a career or just a hobby. 

That's not to say that knowl- 
edge of the humanities is unim- 
portant. Everyone should read 
Shakespeare and Poe and learn 
about Churchill and Socrates. 
These are ‘classical thinkers who 
continue to have a great impact 
in the way we think about the 


world around us, and their study 
is equally important to being a 
well-rounded person. 

But for many people, it is easier 
to pick up a copy of Hamlet or The 
Republic than it is to pick up the 
latest issue of Science or Nature. 
Science itself seems irreducibly 
complex, like many of the things 
it seeks to describe. It’s difficult to 





time to play. She cited children’s 
literature as part of the attempt to 
discourage exuberance in youths. 
In many classic children’s books, 
such as Winnie the Pooh, the live- 
liest character is stereotyped as 
the most irritating. All are wary 
when they see Tigger bouncing 
toward them on the horizon. 
Jamison was especially pas- 
sionate when decrying the phe- 
nomenon of adults trying to “un- 
Tigger” children. She declared 
that children need time to play 


| and romp around if they are to 
| grow into joyful, creative adults. 


With college depression and 


| stress on the rise, perhaps Hop- 


kins students could take a lesson 


from Jamison and Tigger. While | 


college students can’t exactly 
raid the monkey bars and slides 
again, perhaps students should 
take more time off for the sim- 


| ple delights and pleasures. As 


find a starting point. This is true | 


even if you are a student of one 
scientific specialty attempting to 
break into another. 

Misperceptions about science 
abound, and these are only exac- 
erbated by pundits and scientists. 
The odd scandal or hot-button 
research program adds fuel to 
the fire but does little to increase 
public understanding of what 
science really does. 

While it is certainly debatable 
whether America is falling behind 
other countries, the fact is, we can 
always do better for ourselves. 

Our generation may be a dif- 
ferent story. We were the first to 
grow up immersed in the Inter- 
net and the human genome proj- 
ect and robotic missions to Mars. 
It is difficult to escape science sto- 
ries in the media, both the good 
and the bad. 

College provides an extraor- 
dinary opportunity to improve 
your general literacy in broad 
fields of science. Take an intro- 
level survey class or an Inter- 
session seminar. Go to MSE and 
read a popular science book by 
the likes of Neil deGrasse Tyson 
or Bill Bryson. Maybe even catch 
up on those old Bill Nye episodes. 
You might be surprised at how 
much science opens up for you. 





Hampden Rentals 


Lovely 3 Bedroom 1 bath townhome 
| newly renovated! 


Washer and dryer, hardwood floors 
and much more. 


Starting at $1100 per month 
plus security deposit and utilities. 


Available NOW! Call Millard Residential at 





410-252-0400. 








Jamison says, joy is “not a luxury, 
but a necessity.” 
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energy-saving initiative 


By PAUL FURLONG 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Working together with Pepsi 
and USA Technologies, the Of- 
fice of Facilities Management last 
week kicked off an initiative in- 
tending to reduce the amount of 
electricity consumed by refriger- 
ated vending machines on cam- 
pus. Concern over rising energy 
costs is motivating the University 
to look for ways to cut back on 


| energy consumption, while not 


interfering with the availability 
or quality of campus services. 
VendingMiser is an innova- 
tive new product put out by USA 
Technologies that can be installed 
inside refrigerated vending ma- 
chines to monitor the machines’ 


| activity and save electricity during 


times of low use. The mechanism 
purportedly reduces the energy 
consumption of a single machine 
between 35 and 45 percent, which 
translates to an annual savings of 
$100 to $200. The University plans 


| on installing a single unit in the 
Facilities Office vending machine 


for testing. If the results affirm the 
anticipated energy savings, the 
University will then install Vend- 
ingMiser units in the approxi- 
mately 65 refrigerated vending 
machines on campus. 

Because the vending machines 
on campus are all owned and 
maintained by Pepsi, the Univer- 


| sity must obtain permission and 


work out an agreement for Pep- 
sis technicians to perform the 
installation. USA Technologies 


| gives assurance that their prod- 





uct has been tested and approved 
by both the Pepsi and Coca-Cola 
companies. According to Bob 
Merkert, regional sales manager 
for USA Technologies, Wal-Mart 
is currently working together 


| with Pepsi to join a growing list 


of corporations that are adopting 


the VendingMiser technology. 

Other schools and universities 
across the county, including Mid- 
dlebury College and University 
of Georgia, have already started 
installing VendingMiser units in 
campus vending machines. A pilot 
program at Middlebury reported 
a 46 percent decrease in electric- 
ity consumption. The University 
of Georgia has installed over 250 
units on their campus after de- 
termining a 43 percent average 
reduction in electricity use during ‘ 
the testing phase. 

The addition of VendingMiser 
units will be virtually unnotice- 
able since they are installed on 
the inside of the machine and 
the technology is guaranteed to 
maintain the optimum tempera- 
ture for refrigerated beverages as 
specified by Pepsi. The only no- 
ticeable difference will be a slight 
decrease in the University’s an- 
nual electricity bill. 

For more information about 
the VendingMiser technology, 
visit http://www.usatech.com. 
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Campus vending machines will adopt new 
mechanisms that reduce energy usage. 
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Relay lor Life raises cancer awareness 


By ALISON KWAN 
The Johns He ypkins News-Letter 

Some mourn. Some drown 
themselves in work. Some let 
time ebb the pain away. 

Shawn Kelley fought back. 

Kelley, an employee of the 
Health and Wellness Center, lost 
her mother to cancer, but she 
didn’t turn away. For the past 
three years she has been the 
Johns Hopkins University staff 
adviser of the American Can- 
cer Society’s Relay for Life. The 
upcoming Relay will take place 
on April 8. On Nov. 30 of last 
year, she and students who had 
worked to organize Relay for Life 
in the past, as well as those who 
were interested in contributing, 
celebrated their kick-off organi- 
zational meeting. 

Relay for Life is an event that 
honors cancer survivorship and 
community spirit. Each year, in 
4,200 communities across the 
globe, more than 2.25 million 
supporters of the cause, includ- 
ing 460,000 cancer survivors, 
take part in this overnight cel- 
ebration. In addition to recogniz- 
ing the courage of survivors, Re- 
lay for Life raises funds that the 
American Cancer Society utilizes 
for research, education, advocacy 
and patient services. This year, 
however, Hopkins reveals a new 
weapon against the deadly dis- 
ease: Colleges Against Cancer. 

Nancy Tray, a committee chair 
of the Relay, said, “The communi- 
ty [of Baltimore] has always come 
in [for the event]. However, this 
year, the campus can be more in- 
volved.” 

About 20 students in blue jeans 
and T-shirts joined the kick-off 
celebration in the Glass Pavilion 
and seated themselves at round 
tables cloaked in purple vinyl 
cloths. Strewn across the tables 
were American Cancer Society 
T-shirts rolled and tied in pur- 
ple ribbons, purple party favors, 
Blow-Pops wrapped in purple 
cellophane and Styrofoam cups 
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filled with pink punch. It looked 
like a purple-themed New Year's 
party. 

A movie projected on a white 
wall at the front of the room cap- 
tured not only Relays around the 
nation, but the Relay that hap- 
pened on the Hopkins campus 
last spring. The video depicted 
college students all over the na- 
tion rallying together, walking 
around racetracks, cheering on 
the event. They talked excitedly 
into the camera about what they 
had been doing to raise funds for 
the Relay. 

Kiran Valiani, a junior who 
is also president of the Hopkins 
chapter, said, “My first year with 
Relay for Life, I actually just came 
to the event. I became interested 
and asked about how I could par- 
ticipate. They were looking for an 
event chair and | stepped up to 
the position, and me and Shawn 
have been together ever since.” 
Colleges Against Cancer is a na- 
tionwide collaboration of college 
students, faculty and staff dedi- 
cated to wiping out cancer by ini- 
tiating and supporting campus- 
based American Cancer Society 
programs. ; 

Local chapters support four 
main areas: advocacy, cancer 
control, Relay for Life and Sur- 
vivorship. Through these areas, 
students fight cancer throughout 
the seasons by coordinating anti- 
tobacco activities, spreading the 
word about cancer prevention 
and getting involved with survi- 
vors on a local level, expanding 
their efforts beyond planning Re- 
lay for Life. 

A blond girl appeared in the 
video. She said that she and a 
friend simply went around the 
neighborhood collecting change. 
Another girl said that she held 
bake sales. 

The movie concluded with 
shots of the Hopkins Relay and 
photos of Tray’s fund-raising 
team. Their excited, smiling faces 
appeared with the Upper Quad 
in the backdrop. A photo, shot 





COURTESY OF NANCY TRAY 


Hopkins Relay for Life sets up tents on the Upper Quad for their kick-off event. 


in the evening, of Gilman Hall 
steps also showed up. Lined up 
and down the marble steps were 
candles. They spelled four giant 
letters: H-O-P-E. 

During the kick-off, Valiani 
explained the ways that students 
can raise funds. Last year, stu- 
dents participated in restaurant 
partnerships, in which restau- 
rants donated a certain percent- 
age of their profits to the Relay on 
a specified date. Other students 
sold baseball tickets. 

Kelley illustrated another 
way of raising funds: purple 
magnets for cars. The purple 
magnets were created last 
spring and are shaped in the 
familiar form of ribbons. A stu- 
dent designed them, and they 
were a popular seller. Hopkins 
students raised over $32,000 last 
year in total. 


Kelley says, “These [magnets] 


were so popular that people were 
actually stealing them. Can you 
imagine?” 

Last year, the Hopkins Re- 
lay for Life event raised enough 
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funds to claim the title of highest 


funds increase in the South-At- | 


lantic division. 

Kelley is amazed by the stu- 
dents at Hopkins and _ their 
unique dedication. She says that 
despite their busy schedules, ex- 
ams and other extra-curriculars, 
students still make time to sup- 
port Relay for Life, even if they 
are not a part of the organiza- 
tional effort. 


“The first time we did it, I | 
thought only staff, faculty and | 


professors were going to come 
s 


out. But it was the exact opposite. | 
Kel- 


So many students came out,” 
ley said. 

More than funds, Kelley 
praised the hands that join to 
make the event happen and the 
enthusiastic students who show 
up at Relay for Life. 

Kelley said, “Our goal is re- 
ally to bring [cancer survivors] 
in and treat them like royalty. 
It’s just a way of spreading hope. 
People are surviving longer now, 
and it’s all because of events like 
this.” 





Girls, Girls, Girls 


Female musical frontwomen 
are victim to some pretty bad 
stereotypes (Courtney Love, 
anyone?), but the music they 
make can be oh so beautiful. 
i Here’s a Girls, Girls, Girls 
mix that shows estrogen isn’t 
all sugar and spice. 


1. “Speed Heart” (Bikini 
Kill) 
E 2. “Lilies” (The Cranes) 
3. “Left Handed” 
i Puna) 
4. “Tongue Tied” (Erase Er- 
- rata) 
i 5. “Winter Killing” 
Nordenstam) 
6. “Weak Strong Heart” (Le- 
i ona Haess) 
7.10 Dollar” (M.1.A.) 
8. “I've Got You Figured 
i Out” (Mary Lou Lord) 
9. “Ride It On” (Mazzy Star) 
10. “You Could Make a Kill- 
| ing” (Aimee Mann) 
11. “Break It Up” (Patti 
Smith) 
f 12. “Wang Dang Doodle” 
(PJ Harvey) 
13. “Birthday” (Sugarcubes) 
H 14. “My Forgotten Favorite” 
(Velocity Girl) 
I: 15. “Artichoke” (Cibo Mat- 


(Lali 


(Stina 


16 “He Took Her to a Mov- 
e” (Ladytron) 
[ 17. “The Pill” (Loretta Lynn) 
18. “My Friends Have” 
j (Marianne Faithful) 


— compiled by Xiao-bo Yuan 
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Event Date: Mar. 3 
Title: The Royal Tenen- i 
baums 

Location: Mudd Hall 

Time: 8:00 t 
Admission Cost: $2.00 

FREE POPCORN 
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Asian Tastes* 


| INBALTIMORE | | INBALTIMORE | 


THAI RESTAURANT 
3316 Greenmount Ave., (410) 889-6002 








If you're talking about Thai food, this award-winning 
restaurant has got to be the best one in town. What's 
more, it's located just down the block on Greenmount 
Avenue, fairly convenient when you want 
to have some exotic stimulation for your 
taste buds. The prices are affordable, rang- 
ing from $8.95 to $14.95. They also serve 
a wide range of dishes from the usual pad 
thai to a long list of Thai curries. With dishes 
coming with your choice of squid, mussels, 
scallops, pork, beef, chicken, shrimp or 
duck, your only problem is what to choose. 
For those of you who can’t handle spices, the menu 
indicates how spicy each dish is. Oh, and of course, 
don't forget the Thai iced tea. 








INDIA TANDOOR 
2101 N. Charles St., (410) 468-0969 


With an aroma of Indian spices filling the restaurant, 
India Tandoor will give you a completely new eating 
experience. As you sit down and hear the sounds 
of lentils being ground in the kitchen, you 
will appreciate the freshly-made compli- 
mentary chapathi bread accompanied with 
tamarind and green chili sauce. India Tan- 
door will be a good treat for yourself after 
a week of midterms, papers and late-night 
oil with entrées ranging from $11 to $14. 
Vegetarians will particularly appreciate the 
flavorful dishes of grains, vegetables and 
legumes. You will also want to try the wide range 
of appetizers from the traditional samosas to deep 
fried onions in chickpea butter. Apart from the a la 
carte menu, India Tandoor offers an affordable buffet 
meal where you can try a little bit of every dish. 








KAWASAKI 
413 N. Charles St., (410) 659-7600 





Being the oldest continually operating Japanese res- 
taurant in Baltimore, Kawasaki has every reason to 
be called the sushi specialist. Although Kawasaki's 
menu features the typical Japanese dishes 
such as tempura and teriyaki, you wouldn't | 
want to fill your stomach with those and | 
miss out on the sushi. Food critics call Ka- | 
wasaki a restaurant that “carries an air of | 
authenticity.” Sitting at the long sushi bar, | 
you will find a selection of fresh sushi rolls 
from smoked salmon to Japanese eel. Ka- 
wasaki also offers the local specialty Bal- 
timore roll, which features fresh Maryland blue crab 
with red, green and orange roes. Although dishes are 
alittle pricey, you will find every plate you order worth 
every penny you spent. Besides, where else could 
be more convenient than a block down the JHMI stop 
at Peabody? 











JOUNG KAK RESTAURANT 
18 W. 20th St., (410) 837-5231 





Everybody knows about Joung Kak — it’s the Korean 
restaurant next door! Located conveniently at the rim 
of the one-mile radius that the security escort van 
serves, Joung Kak is probably the most fre- 
quently visited Korean restaurant by Hop- 
kins students. Whether you choose to have 
Korean barbeque or separate dishes, you'll 
definitely be served with the small plates of 
typical Korean appetizers and a wide smile 
from the friendly Korean waitresses. You 
won't find anything outrageously innovative 
on Joung Kak’s menu, but it offers a stellar 
list of Korean favorites from kimchi jigue to seafood 
pancake. If you come in as a party of four, you will 
want to share a $74 Joung Kak special barbeque 
platter, which includes a selection of beef, kalbi and 
bulgogi together with a fresh green salad and tofu 
soup. Open until 4 a.m., Joung Kak is, not surprisngly, 
a favorite hangout for students after late-night ses 
or parties, 

















rents GATE NOODLE HOUSE RESTAURANT 


6-8 Allegheny Ave., Towson, (410) 337-2557 


Golden Gate Noodle House is not the typical Chinese 
take-away with the greasy lo mein and General Tso’s 
chicken. Located just across from Barnes & Noble 
at Towson Center (where the Collegetown 

Shuttle stops), Golden Gate is one of the [f + 
rare places in Baltimore where you can |» 
taste authentic Chinese dishes. the lady * 
owning the restaurant may sound grumpy 
when she brings you to your table, but 
you'll have to take her word for the day’ s 
recommendations. Without the grease and 
the overdose of soy sauce, you'll find thers hie 
best homemade dishes at Golden Gate, including 
steamed gait in black bean sauce, turnip and beef 
pot and shredded pot and eggplant. Your best Chi- — 
nese meal would be a bowl of steaming white rice — 
with a serving of soy sauce chicken, Come with an 
empty stomach because white ie is is LnlinAi 
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_ compiled by Joseph Ho 
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Junior forward/center Matt Griffin scored a career-high 31 points against Ursinus, but it wasn't enough to secure a Jays victory. 


Third time isn’t a charm for the Jays 


Ursinus beats men’s basketball for the third time this season, wins Centennial Conference title 


By JOHN MONAGAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The men’s basketball team 
saw what looked like a promis- 
ing season finish in disarray, as 
the Blue Jays fell victim to the 
bears of Ursinus for the third 
time this season in the Centen- 
nial Conference championship 
game, played at Ursinus Col- 
lege. After defeating Gettysburg 
for the first time this season in 
the second round of the tourna- 
ment, 78-66, the Blue Jays lost to 
the Bears, 100-82. 

The Blue Jays, who finished 
No. 2 in the Centennial Confer- 
ence regular season, were pit- 
ted with a semifinal match-up 
against Gettysburg. The Bullets 
had beaten the Blue Jays twice 
during the regular season, but 
for Hopkins, the third time was 
the charm. 

“We played with three things 
that we lacked beforehand: in- 
tensity, emotion, and passion,” 
junior forward Zach Armen said. 
“We played with that and we 
beat them. Before, we didn't. It’s 
assimple as that.” 

The Blue Jays used a big 
game from junior forward Dan 


Nawrocki to advance to the fi- 
nals. Nawrocki scored 16 points, 
including the 1,000th of his ca- 
reer, to become just the fourth 
player in Hopkins history to re- 
cord over 1,000 points and 600 
rebounds, 

Four other Blue Jays joined 
Nawrocki in double figures, with 
fellow juniors Chris Morley, TJ. 
Valerio and Matt Griffin netting 
12, 11 and 10 respectively. Senior 
point guard Jeff Thompson add- 
ed 12 in the winning effort. 

The Blue Jays, who suffered 
through sluggish performanc- 
es with poor shooting in their 
first two games against the Bul- 
lets, shot over 50 percent from 
the floor and looked energized, 
never trailing the entire game 
against their lower-seeded op- 
ponents. 

In the finals, the Jays were 
simply outmatched and over- 
whelmed by the up-tempo, run- 
and-gun-style offense that senior 
point guard Mike McGarvey or- 
chestrates for Ursinus. The Bears 
had five players score in double 
figures and led the Blue Jays by 
14 at halftime. 

“Tt is rare to find a D-III team 
who shoots the ball so well. It 


M. swim team will send 15 
athletes to compete al NCAAs 


CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 
scoring more needed points for 
the Blue Jays. 

“This weekend we used the 
momentum of several lifetime 
best times to win the meet,” Sean 
Kim said. “Some of the highlights 
were Colin Kleinguetl’s mile and 
Ryan Kim’s 100-yard backstroke. 
True teamwork was shown when 
our 200-yard freestylers stepped 
it up in order to qualify our 800- 
yard freestyle relay.” 

Kleinguetl won the 1650-yard 
freestyle in a time of 15:57.21, 29 
seconds better than his previ- 
ous best time. The time was also 
good for an NCAA provisional 
qualification time. Qualification 
times will be announced Mar. 2 
by the NCAA. 

Ryan Kim also scored points 
in the 200-yard backstroke. He 
finished third with a time of 
1:50.92, which qualified him for 
the NCAA Championships and 
extended Hopkins’ lead over 
Yale. 

“The team swam better and 
better as the meet went on — 
people stepped up and swam 
well at night and got the cuts 









A GREAT PLACE TO LIVE 


Conveniently located close 
to downtown, I-95, and the 
White Marsh area. Bright, 
clean and spacious with 
hardwood floors, washer / 
dryer, fenced yard and new 
improvements. 1 BR 1 BA on 
two floors for $850 mo. 
Includes utilities, 
available now. 













Contact: r4991@erols.com 






they needed,” Harris said. “It 
was a great team effort, all 18 
guys in the meet scored at least a 
point and every session got bet- 
ter and better as people bounced 
back from tough swims to have 
great ones.” 

For both the men and women, 
the final meet of the season will 
be the 2006 NCAA Champion- 
ships. Carleton College is host- 
ing the event at the University of 
Minnesota Aquatic Center from 
Mar. 9-11 for the women and Mar. 
16-8 for the men. 





seemed like they didnt miss a 
shot,” Armen said. “Their wings 
are more active than any other 
team we've played against, so it 
is very tough to play against on 
defense.” 

Hopkins didn’t go away qui- 
etly, however, as they came back 
with a vengeance in the second 
half to tie the game at 57 after 
going on a 24-10 run to start the 
second half. 

However, the Bears used their 
home court advantage to coun- 
ter the Blue Jays’ attack, and fol- 
lowed with a 12-0 run of their 
own. Ursinus closed the game 
hitting 15-of-16 free throws in 
the final three minutes to put the 
Blue Jays away. 


Hopkins was led by Grif- | 


fin, who scored a career-high 31 
points on 10-of-17 shooting. Vale- 
rio added 23, and senior guard 
Bobby Sharafeddin scored 11. 

For the Blue Jays, the loss to 
Ursinus marked the third loss 
against the Bears this year, and 
they finished the season with 
an 18-8 overall mark. Five of 
Hopkins’ losses came in games 
against the two teams they played 
this weekend (three to Ursinus, 
two to Gettysburg) with two of 
the other three coming outside of 
league play (and one against Di- 
vision I opponent Furman). 

It was a successful season for 
the Blue Jays, but it will unfor- 
tunately end with a loss, as they 
were not selected as an at-large 
team for the NCAA Tournament, 
nor will they play in the ECAC 
Tournament to end the season. 

Losing Sharafeddin and 
Thompson, the Blue Jays will no 
doubt suffer without their lead- 
ers, but with a strong junior class 
moving up, including the three 
leading scorers on this year’s 
team, the Blue Jays look like they 
will be the team to beat in the 
Centennial Conference next sea- 
son. 

“We should be great next 
year,” Armen said. “Ursinus los- 
es a few players, and we return a 
lot, so everybody is looking for- 
ward to next season. 
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Key and Walsh combine for seven 
goals as women’s lax wins at GW 





By DAVID NGUYEN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Facing frigid February tem- 
peratures dipping into the low 
30s, the women’s lacrosse team 
opened the 2006 season with a 
sizzling 12-8 victory over George 
Washington University. This 
was only the fourth time in the 
program's 31-year history that 
the Jays have played the season 
opener in February. 

Entering the early season con- 
test against the unranked Colo- 
nials, the Blue Jays were widely 
expected to come away with a 
victory. The young and talented 
Jays garnered top-ten preseason 
rankings from the Intercollegiate 
Women’s Lacrosse Coaches As- 


| sociation poll (seventh), Lacrosse 
| magazine (eighth), and Bounce/ 


Inside Lacrosse poll (ninth). 
Sophomore midfielder Kadie 

Stamper, who was named a 

Third Team Inside Lacrosse All- 


American in 2005, scored the 


first Blue Jay goal of the season 
when she connected on a free 
position shot five minutes into 
the game. 

Junior attacker Mary Key, 
the nation’s leading scorer and 
Tewaaraton Award candidate 
in 2005, put the Blue Jays up 2-0 
when she scored the first of her 
four goals just seven minutes 
later. 

The Colonials responded less 
than a minute later when junior 
attacker Laura Hostetler scored 
the first of her three goals to ig- 
nite a 3-0 Colonial run, which 
also included goals by freshman 
midfiélder Meghan Cratty and 
senior attacker Colleen Schmidt. 
Schmidt's goal put the Colonials 
in front 3-2 and capped all scor- 
ing for George Washington in the 
first half. 

Key’s second goal at the 8:02 
mark knotted the score at 3-3 and 
closed all scoring for the half. 
Building off her own momentum 


generated from her second goal, 
Key found the back of the net for 
her third goal to open the second 
half. 

“My teammates were really 
good. They were able to move 
the ball really quickly and find 
me when I was open,” Key said. 
“I really just looked to feed the 
ball more often, which caused 
their defense to 
come off of me 
and opened the 
opportunity for 
me to score as 
well.” 








We blew it open at 
the beginning of the 
second half, and that 





maining. 

Walsh sandwiched a score by 
sophomore midfielder Lauren 
Schwarzmann with her second 
and third goals to push the Blue 
Jay lead to 11-7 with a 3-1 run. 

George Washington sopho- 
more midfielder Kristin Karcsh 
closed the gap to 11-8, but all 
hopes of a comeback were ex- 
tinguished by 
Mary Key’s 
fourth and final 
goal assisted by 
Sarah Walsh at 
the 1:41 mark, 


Key's third sealing a 12-8 
goal was the ith winnin Blue Jay  vic- 
first of three ea ht eta i 8 tory. 
goals within a the draw controls. phenleleve 
54-second _ in- peppered Colo- 
terval early in —JUNIOR ATTACKER MARY pial sophomore 
the second half. Key goalie Caitlin 
Stamperaccom- Garman with 
panied Key’s 36 shots while 


unassisted goal 
with two of her own, the first of 
which came just 24 seconds after 
Key’s score. Stamper’s third and 
final goal of the contest followed 
just 30 seconds later to open a 6-3 
Blue Jay lead. 

“She [Stamper] was winning 
a lot draws for us, in the center 
draw and in transition. I think 
this transferred into her success 
coming down the field,” Key 
said. “We blew it open at the be- 
ginning of the second half, and 
that came with winning the draw 
controls, which Kadie had a lot to 
do with.” 

Junior attacker Sarah Walsh 
and sophomore midfielder Kirby 
Houck capped off a 6-0 Blue Jay 
run with tallies less than two 
minutes apart to extend the lead 
to 8-3. 

The Colonials countered the 
Blue Jay barrage with a 3-0 surge 
culminating with an unassist- 
ed goal by George Washington 
freshman midfielder Katherine 
Sampson to pull the Colonials 
within two goals with 11:35 re- 


only allowing 
22 shots, 12 of which were saved 
by Blue Jay senior goalie Lauren 
Riddick, to equal a personal best 
for Riddick. 

Key now has recorded at least 
one point for 35 straight games 
and in every game she has 
played in her career. Key is just 
seven games short of passing the 
Hopkins Division I record for 
consecutive games with at least 
one registered point, set by at- 
tacker Heidi Pearce, who gradu- 
ated in 2003. 

The Blue Jays return to ac- 
tion this Saturday against 
Princeton University at . 11 
a.m. at Homewood Field, as the 
first part of the double header 
with the men’s lacrosse team. The 
Jays have only played the Tigers 
once before, suffering a 9-6 loss 
on Mar. 5, 2005. 

“Although they may be in the 
top five, we are going to come 
out really strong and ready play,” 
Key said. “We can play at that 
level, and I think it will show on 
Saturday.” 


Provoke Vourself 


(a8 vou would have others be provoked) 
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Track team impresses 
despite injuries, errors 


By ZACH GOODMAN 
The Johns Hx »pkins News-Letter 


Scoring the highest point to- 
tals in team history at the Centen- 
nial Conference Championships 
at Collegeville, Penn. should 
be exciting for men’s and wom- 
en’s track. Instead, injuries and 
missed opportunities left them 
wondering what might have 
been. The Hopkins women fin- 
ished fifth with 77 points, while 
the men took sixth with 67 points. 
The Haverford men and women 
dominated the meet, winning on 
both sides with 131 points and 
135.5 points, respectively. 

“On the one hand we had a 
number of school records set and 
a lot of people achieved personal 
bests, which should have them 
pretty pumped up for outdoor,” 
junior sprinter Jason Dubyoski 
said. “On the other hand there 
were a few disappointments, 
which I think may actually be 
more motivating than the many 
successes.” 

Dubyoski is referring to possi- 
bly the biggest Hopkins misstep 
of the day, which actually wasn’t 
a step at all. The men’s 4x400-me- 
ter relay team had high hopes, 
and likely could have taken the 
event. Consisting of Dubyoski, 
senior Aaron Landgraf, sopho- 
more James Bronson and senior 
Tai Kobyashi, the team looked 
poised to take over the field. But 
a botched handoff between the 
third and fourth legs sunk any 
chance to place in the event. The 
Jays took eighth with a time of 

3:37.42, while Muhlenberg won 
the event in 3:27.73. 

Injuries also took the wind out 
the Jays’ sails after they began 

the tournament's final day just a 
few points out of second place. By 
the end of the meet, the Ursinus 
training room looked like a pre- 
view of the Hopkins All-Confer- 
ence team, as many of the team’s 
stars got hurt at crucial moments. 
After the women’s 4 x 200-meter 
relay team blew the old school 


record away with a lightning- | 


quick 1:49.33, freshman anchor 
Jordan Ireton pulled up lame and 
was forced to withdraw from the 
meet. 

“Losing Jordan certainly cost 
the team some points, but she 
gave it everything she had and 
helped that relay score big and set 
a new school record,” head coach 
Bobby» Van Allen said. “We'll 
get her healthy and focus on the 
outdoor season, which we really 
want to go after.” 

The same story played out on 
the men’s side, where sophomore 
sprinter Tristan Thomas posted a 
6.65 second time in the 55-meter 
dash preliminaries, the third- 
fastest time in the meet, before 
straining his hamstring on his 
final stride. Thomas wound up 
taking eighth in the meet. 

On Sunday, another star went 
down when senior Shane Olaleye 
dropped out of the 400 meters 
with an injury. 

But in spite of the disappoint- 
ments, the Jays still put together a 
solid tournament, outperforming 
their own expectations in many 
events. Both Blue Jay shot putters 
had record-setting days. Fresh- 
man Amarachi Onyima took 
the crown in the women’s event, 
beating the freshman and school 
records with a throw of 12.13 me- 
ter (39’9”). Freshman Peter Li also 
set a first-year mark, breaking his 
own record by throwing 13.43 
meters (44’3/4”), good for seventh 
place overall. 

Junior sprinter Giselle Joseph 
also had an excellent day, putting 
together an ECAC qualifying and 
school record time of 7.46 in the 
55 meters, placing second in the 
event. She took home two more 
second-place finishes in the 400 











meters, where she came in just 
half a second behind Muhlen- 
berg’s Danielle Seiler with a time 
of 59.93, and in the 200-meter 
dash, where she set a personal 


best of 26.63 and beat Seiler, who | 


took third. 
Senior Ilolochika Emuh put 
her mark on the jumping events, 
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M. lax extends winnin 


9 streak to 17 games 


Sophomores Huntley and Rabil record hat tricks in Blue Jays’ 37th consecutive win at Homewood Field; Jays win, 10-8 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
the third quarter, or when junior 
attacker Drew Dabrowski was 
sandwiched between two Alba- 
ny players at the beginning of the 
fourth. 

In both cases, a flag was 


| thrown. The play was so rough 


taking home two medals and two | 


school records. She took second 


in the long jump with a leap of | 
5.25 meters (17’2 34”) and nearly | 
got silver in the triple jump, fall- | 


ing ina tiebreaker to Gettysburg’s 
Lindsay Visbaras after initially 
tying her with a jump of 10.82 
meters (35'6”). 

Freshman pole vaulter Lauren 
Chun continued her great sea- 
son by winning the event with 
a vault of 10’7”. She and several 
other Jays will be heading to the 


that, at one point, the referees 
threw three yellow flags ina span 
of just over six minutes. 
Thankfully, the Jays had an- 
other large scoring spurt just as 
Albany began to creep back into 
the game. Peyser’s fourth-quarter 


| goal at the 9:14 mark, his first and 


only of the game, may have final- 
ly been the straw that broke the 
camel’s back, or in this case, the 
goal that finally broke the Great 


| Danes’ zone. 


ECAC Championships at Ursinus | 


next weekend. 
The tournament proved for 


the Jays that, once healthy, they | 
should make a run for the out- | 


door track title. 

“Our plan is to get everyone 
healthy for the outdoor champi- 
onships,” assistant coach James 
Dunnsaid. “If we cando that, and 
with the addition of our strong 
throwers in the javelin and dis- 
cus, I’m sure both our men’s and 
women’s team will contend for 
a top-three finish at the outdoor 
championships.” 


Peyser’s bullet was soon suc- 
ceeded by scores from both junior 
attacker Jake Byrne and Rabil. 
Although Albany tallied up two 
more points in the contest, in the 
end, it wasn’t enough. 

The box score in this game 
really tells the tale, with Hop- 


| Kins winning the game on the 


ground, scooping up 39 ground 
balls and winning 12 of 21 face- 
offs. The Jays also converted 40 
percent of their extra-man op- 
portunities, taking full advan- 
tage of the times Albany was 
a little too rough for their own 


| good. 





Even though the defense at 
times looked a little porous, all in 
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Sophomore attacker Kevin Huntley takes a shot against Albany's Brett Queener. The Jays outshot Albany 46-25 on the day. 


all, the Jays did a fine job against a 
very powerful and exceptionally 
speedy team. Completing 23 of the 
possible 25 clears, the Hopkins’ 
defense looked to be the team on 
the field hustling the most. 

Junior goalie Jesse Schwartz- 
man was in fine form, saving ten 


W. fencing places seventh at NIWFA meet 


By ALENA GEFFNER- 
MIHLSTEN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Despite high expectations, the 
Hopkins women’s fencing team 
placed seventh at the National 
Intercollegiate Women’s Fencing 
Association Championship. A 
total of 17 teams competed in the 
NIWFA Championship on Feb. 
25 and 26. 

The team hoped to place as 
high as second in order to win 
the Army Trophy. “Temple is the 
dominant team in this tourna- 
ment,” head coach Jim Murray 
said. “The meet is really run for 
the second place trophy.” For the 
past several years, Temple has 
consistently placed first place at 
the championship. 

Despite receiving seventh 
place, the team did better than 
their score reflects. “We actually 
lost to only four other teams,” 
Murray said. “But the scoring 
uses a sliding scale, which placed 
us seventh.” 

The match was so close in 
scoring, that one touch could 
have placed Hopkins as high as 
fourth place. With such a close 
match, even small losses greatly 
impacted the team’s total rank. In 
the individual event placing, the 
Jays placed fifth for foil, sixth for 
épée and eighth for saber. 

Individual fencers also com- 
peted strongly, with four Jays 
placing in the top 15 for their indi- 
vidual championships. Freshman 
Grace Fried finished sixth overall 
in the individual foil champion- 
ships. In épée, senior Catherine 
Gallagher and sophomore Cindy 
Liu placed tenth and 13th, re- 
spectively. Finishing 12th overall 
in the saber was freshman Erica 
Hartmann. One team member, 
junior Joanna Kochaniak, was 
also named to the All-American 
Academic team. 

As for the future, the Jays qual- 
ified five fencers for the NCAA 
regional fencing meet. In saber, 
both Hartmann and junior Sarah 
Smilow qualified. Gallagher and 
Liu are competing in épée, and 
senior Liz Ordun and Fried will 


be representing Hopkins in foil. 

The top players from the 
NCAA regional meet go onto 
the NCAA National Champion- 
ships. 

“The Mid-Atlantic region, 
consisting of the area from New 
Jersey to North Carolina, is the 
most difficult region to compete 
in,” Murray said. “Due to such a 
strong show of force, it’s always 
the hardest to place into nation- 
als from.” 

Other teams that will be repre- 
sented at the regionals are Penn 
State, Duke, University of North 
Carolina, University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Rutgers. The meet will 
take place at Duke. 

In the past, Hopkins has sent 
fencers to the NCAA National 
championships, but not for many 
years. Last year, sophomore An- 
nie Holstein was the first alter- 
nate. If one of the competing 
fencers were forced to withdraw, 
Holstein would have been the 
first to take their place. 

The men’s fencing team placed 
second at the Mid-Atlantic Colle- 
giate Fencing Association meet at 
the New Jersey Institute of Tech- 
nology. One of Hopkins’ biggest 
rivals, Drew, scored a close win 
of 15-12, in order to beat the Jays. 
Drew beat Hopkins earlier in 
the season in a close game at the 
NJIT meet. 

Despite the loss against Drew, 
Hopkins went on to beat Yeshi- 
va, NJIT, Stevens and Hunter 
College. While the team placed 
second overall, the Jays actu- 
ally placed first in foil, second 
in épée, and third in saber. Hop- 
kins also had several players 
place in the individual champi- 
onships. Four fencers placed in 
the top five for the individual 
championships. 

In épée, freshman Daniel Zie- 
linski placed second. For foil, 
both junior Nick Marchuk and 
freshman David Ferguson placed 
second and fourth, respectively. 
In the team event, Marchuk was 
unbeaten. For saber, freshman 
Alex Bachman also was unde- 
feated and placed third in the 
individuals. 





Last year, Hopkins finished 
first at the MACFA champion- 
ships, competing against four- 
teen other teams. Overall, the 
team’s record is 26-14. 

The men’s team also has the 
NCAA regional and national 
championships in the upcoming 
weeks, 

As for the rest of the men’s 
and women’s teams, regionals are 


only for individual players. That | 


means that NIWFA and MACFA 
were the last team meets for the 
year — and the last ever for the 
graduating members of the team. 

“We will miss our seniors,” 
Murray said. 











shots and keeping Albany from es- 
tablishing any offensive rhythm. 
Though Schwartzman was 
certainly reliable for the Jays, 
the play of Albany goalie Brett 
Queener was probably the most 


“Never before have I seen 
anything quite like the way he 
played,” Huntley said. “Even as 
a goalie, he was just as active as 
anyone on the field, making great 
checks, some nice assists and one 


impressive individual perfor- fantastic goal. He really got his 
mance of the teammates 
game. Not pumped and 
only did made the 
Queener Never before have I game close.” 

make some hii : Although 
nifty plays on seen anything quite it was only 
his way toac- ]ike the way [Albany the first game 
cumulating of the sea- 


36 saves, he 
also ran the 


length of the played. 


Queener’s 

mobility and agility broke up 
the defensive positioning for 
Hopkins on multiple occasions, 
allowing his teammates to get 
open and look for scores. With 
both terrific outlet passes and 
leadership skills to rally his team, 
Queener made an impression on 
many of the Hopkins players. 


goalie Brett Queener] 


son, the Jays 
looked poised 
and confident 


field multiple — SOPHOMORE ATTACKER throughout 
times, assist- the contest, 
ing one goal KeviN HUNTLEY even with a 
| and scoring multitude of 
| another. penalties com-_ 


mitted against 
them and some minor offensive 
miscues. 

Albany, a team much im- 
proved from last year’s squad 
which lost 19-6 to Hopkins, show- 
cased an offensive prowess and a 
spectacular goalie during a tight 
game that was closer than most 
would have expected. 


\. b’ball to face Frostburg State in ECACs 


Jays lose another close match, falling to Muhlenberg in Centennial Conference Championship 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
for the next nine minutes and re- 
captured the lead at 27-25. 

With three seconds remain- 
ing in the first half, Muhlenberg 
freshman guard/forward Lau- 
ren Boyle hit a jumper to knot 
the game at 27. Mules’ senior 
guard Kristin Piscadlo finished 
all scoring in the half when she 
intercepted an inbound pass and 
scored off a layup just moments 
before time expired. 

In the second half, it became 
ever more evident how evenly 
matched the two teams were. 
With only 20 minutes and a Cen- 
tennial Conference title on the 
line, the conference powerhouses 
battled to six ties and six lead 
changes. 

“T think we let teams hang 
around a lot of the time,” Dodrill 
said. “There are games that we 
should be able to close, but com- 
ing into those games without the 
right mindset, we let teams stay 
in the game. I think in the end 
that has hurt us.” 

While it was Muhlenberg that 
opened the first half surging to 
grab an early lead, it was the dy- 
namic Blue Jay squad that broke 


open the second half, streaking 
to an 11-4 run and 38-33 lead. The 
five-point Jays lead would be the 
largest edge any team would see 
for the rest of the match. 

Muhlenberg then countered 
the Jays’ surge with their own 7- 
0 run to reclaim the lead, 40-38. 
With every second bringing the 
game closer to the final buzzer, 
both the intensity of the confer- 
ence title game and the impor- 
tance of each successive shot con- 
tinued to build. 

The Jays would score their 
last field goal at the 1:20 mark 
to capture a 50-49 lead, a lead 
that proved to be just as fleeting 
as any lead had been in the tiht 
game. 

Muhlenberg’s Boyle put the 
Mules in front for good when she 
nailed a jumper with less than 
a minute left in regulation. Al- 
though Hopkins had two shots 
to retake the lead, the Jays squan- 
dered both and were forced to 
foul Muhlenberg to extend the 
game’s final seconds. 

With 2.3 seconds left, the Jays 
fouled Boyle to keep their hopes 
alive. After Boyle nailed her free 
throws, the Jays called a timeout, 


although they had already called 
their last just seconds before. The 
Jays, therefore, were charged a 
technical foul, giving the Mules 
more free throws to secure a 
lead that would never be relin- 
quished. 

Senior guard/forward Katie 
Kimball’s game-high 19 points 
led the Jays. Senior forward 
Amanda Leese pulled in 14 re- 
bounds and scored 10 points to 
secure her second double-double 
of the conference tournament. Ju- 
nior forward Julie Miller was the 
third Jay to hit double figures, 
collecting 15 points. 

The Jays return to action 
this Wednesday against eighth- 
seeded Frostburg State, who 
finished third in the Allegheny 
Mountain Collegiate Confer- 
ence, at 7:00 p.m. in Goldfarb 
Gymnasium. 

“I think there is an attitude 
that since we did not get into the 
NCAAs, we really want to take 
advantage of having a champi- 
onship at the end of the season,” 
Dodrill said. “As a result, I think 
we'll come out really strong on 
Wednesday, and I’m looking 
forward to it.” 
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Sophomore attacker Kevin Huntley receives a pass during Saturday's opening game. 


M. lax defeats Albany, 10-8 


By MATTHEW MURRAY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


In a game that felt too close for 
comfort, the Blue Jays walked off 
the field last Saturday victorious- 
ly. In its 119th season, the men’s 
lacrosse team continued a streak 
of wins from last year, notching 
its 17th in a row by beating Al- 
bany, 10-8. 

The Jays got off to a fast start 
against the Great Danes, with 
2005 Third Team All-American 
sophomore midfielder Paul Rabil 
scoring the first goal of the sea- 
son. Not to be outdone, sopho- 
more attacker Kevin Huntley 
racked up a trio of goals ina span 
of two minutes. At the end of the 
first quarter, Hopkins had a lead 
of 5-1 following freshman mid- 
fielder Brian Christopher’s goal 

and an Albany score. 

After the first period of play, 
the Jays failed to score for almost 
a quarter and a half. Albany’s 
switch from man to zone defense 





was the main cause of a series of 
headaches for both the midfield- 
ers and attackers, thus tempo- 


rarily preventing the Jays from | 
| swam as well as they could have 


striking quickly again. 

“I think the zone gave us 
trouble because it is early in the 
season and we hadn’t seen much 
of that defense in preseason,” se- 


nior midfielder Greg Peyser said. | 


“The 23 minutes without scoring 
wasn't because of a lack of prepa- 
ration, or the fact that we haven't 
individually had experience with 
attacking a zone defense. The gap 
in scoring was more of a failure to 
finish our shots and take advan- 
tage of some chance openings.” 
In addition to the zone 
defense, the Great Dane’s physi- 
cal play may have also been a 
direct cause of the stagnation in 


Hopkins’ offense. Two clear ex-— 


amples of this were when Hunt- 
ley’s facemask was violently 


smashed by Albany goalie Brett | 
Queener’s stick mid-way through | 
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By CLAIRE KOEHLER 


| The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


This week Hopkins men’s 
swimming garnered its second 
ECAC Championship in three 
years. 

“We won it two years ago and 
wanted to get back to that level,” 
senior co-captain Tyler Harris 
said. 

The Blue Jays were one of one 
three Division III schools com- 
peting at the championships. 

“The Division I schools re- 
ally don’t respect us until they 
realize we are winning,” Har- 
ris said. “We just swim and our 
team speaks for itself.” Overall 
19 schools, including Ivy League 
Yale University, vied for the title 
this past weekend in Pittsburgh. 
Yale came in second, while Marist 
College took third. 

“This was one of our best ef- 
forts since I have been here,” 
head coach George Kennedy 
said. “Quite frankly, we didn’t 
swim very well on the first day 
and the team rebounded and 


on the second and third days. 
The team bounced back after 
struggling and they learned a lot 
from this.” 

On Saturday night, Hopkins 
moved into first place and held 
the lead through to the end of 
the meet. The jump to first was 
made possible by sophomore 
Ryan Kim’s win in the 100-yard 
backstroke that night. Kim fin- 
ished in a time of 50.48, a season- 
best, which qualified him for the 
NCAA Division III Champion- 
ships in the event. 

"The seniors were the lead- 
ers and everyone stepped it up 
following their lead,” Kennedy 
said. “Winning as a team was the 


| result of [seniors] Sean Kim, Gary 


Itskovich, Zane Hamilton, Brian 
Sneed and Tyler Harris and their 
desire to excel. We have 15 men 


7 






www.jhu.edu/ 


going to NCAAs this year and | 
feel very good about this team.” 

Kennedy isn’t the only one 
who feels that way. 

“The team is getting ready to 
go and all 15 of us are ready to 
perform at our best,” said Harris. 
“This past weekend Ryan Kim, 
Sean Kim, [freshman] John Keg- 
elmen, [sophomore] Matt Fed- 
derly, [junior] Kevin Walsh and 
[freshman] Colin Kleinguetal all 
had great swims. So we are look- 
ing forward to a great meet in 
Minnesota.” 

“This past weekend was 
only a taste of what’s to come at 
NCAAs,” senior Zane Hamilton 
said. 

Fedderly placed second in the 
400-yard individual medley with 
an NCAA-qualifying time of 
4:07.73. In the 100-yard butterfly, 
Sean Kim finished in a season- 
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Div You Know? 


With a payroll of around $125 million 
and a 15-41 record (as of Feb. 28), the 
New Yorks Knicks have the highest pay- 
roll and the second-worst record in the 
NBA. The worst record in the league 
belongs to the Charlotte Bobcats, who 
are 15-43 with a payroll of about $33 
million. 


CALENDAR 
FRIDAY 


Baseball vs. Messiah 
SATURDAY 


2 p.m. 


Baseball vs. Rutgers/Newark (DH) 12 p.m. 
M. Lacrosse vs. Princeton 2 p.m. 
W. Lacrosse vs. Princeton 5 p.m. 








M. swimming pulls off win at ECACs Mules knock 


| 9 
best time of 50.70, good for fifth | WwW. b ball oul 


place. Itskovich finished just a 
second and two places behind 
Kim, and sophomore Brad Test 
placed eighth in 57.80. 

“ECACs turned out to be a 
fantastic conference meet this 
year,” said Sean Kim, a co-cap- 
tain. “The goal of this meet is 
always to make qualifying times 
for NCAAs in March and we | 
had a lots of success in doing so. 
This year at NCAAs we will have 
full representation from the up+ 
perclassmen, in addition to the 
many freshman and sophomores 
that have qualified.” 

Kegelman had a season-best | 
time in the 200-yard breaststroke | 
of 2:05.43. The time was an NCAA 
provisional-qualifying mark for | 
him. Junior Kevin Walsh finished 
sixth in the 100-yard freestyle, | 
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MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER | 
Sophomore Ryan Kim won the 100-yard backstroke at the ECAC Championships. 
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Moving Off-Campus Next Year? 


Of f-C 


JHU Housing & Dining Services 


-Caripus 
Housing Fair 


Here’s your opportunity to meet 


area landlords and find out what 
living off-campus is all about! 


_ Stop by the Off-Campus Housing Fair 
in the Glass Pavilion re 
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of tourney 


By DAVID NGUYEN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


After edging Dickinson Col- 
lege 53-49 to advance to the Cen- 
Conference finals last 
Saturday, the Hopkins women’s 
basketball team was unable to se- 
cure the Centennial Conference 
title, losing to Muhlenberg Col- 
lege (25-2, 16-2) 55-50 on Sunday. 

Although the Blue Jays (20-7, 
15-3) did not receive an at-large 
bid to the NCAA Tournament, 
having lost the Centennial Con- 
ference’s automatic berth, they 
will host Frostburg State (18-9) 
this Wednesday as the No. 1 seed 
in the ECAC Division III South- 
ern Women’s Basketball Champi- 
onship. 

Sunday’s 


contest against 


| Muhlenberg proved similar in 
| character to the Blue Jays’ last 
| four games: multiple ties, numer- 


ous lead changes and down-to- 
the-wire action. 

“T think we really put a lot out 
there Sunday night,” sophomore 
forward Andrea Dodrill said. 
“We were able to keep up with 
them the entire game, but there 
were a few things that hurt us. 
Not having home advantage was ' 
one. Also, we didn’t really shoot 
well from the line or from the 
floor.” 

The Mules started quickly and 
soon found themselves 11 points 
ahead of the Blue Jays at the 10:48 
mark in the first half. The Blue 


Jays, however, tightened their 
defense — a defense that ranked 


fourth in the NCAA in field-goal 
percentage allowed. The stifling 
Blue Jay defense would hold 
Muhlenberg without a field goal 
CONTINUED ON Pace A11 
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A student goes 
to Turin, Italy, For 
a glimpse of the games 


By SCOTT ROGOWSKY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 





“Could this be the flight?” 

It’s the question I have asked myself upon boarding every airplane I 
have ever flown. While the question has remained the same over the years, 
the reasons for my anxiety have changed. When I was younger and more im- 
pressed by the Gameboy in my hand than the 747 under my feet, the query was, 
“Could this be the flight ... that I beat the final boss in Kirby's Dreamland?” As:a teen- 
ager obsessed with death and gripped by an unhealthy fear of flying (a condition I partly 
attribute to certain Alanis Morissette lyrics), the thought became, “Could this be the flight ... 
that the left-wing engine fails just after take-off, inducing a turbulent nosedive towards my fiery 
doom?” But just recently, in my mature and wizened 20s, have I begun contemplating a far more 
significant notion — specifically, “Could this be the flight ... that I get with a stewardess in the bathroom?” 
If I can just establish that lingering eye contact as I board, strike up flirtatious small talk when she comes 

around with the beverage cart, and then politely request her assistance in the lavatory, under the pretense of 

restocking paper towels. 

Sadly, my flight to Milan from Copenhagen last Thursday was not “the flight,” although it was quite comfortable and, 
thanks to the concentrated efforts of Alitalia’s interior designers, shockingly green. My friend and erstwhile roommate Jeff 
Warren and I had planned an extended weekend in northern Italy centered around the Winter Olympics in Torino — we had 
bought tickets for the U.S. men’s ice hockey match versus Slovakia. It was our first foray outside of Denmark — the place where 
we're spending the semester abroad (not counting a day-trip to Malmé, Sweden spent wading through knee-deep snow in search of 
Swedish fish and/or meatballs), and we were looking forward to the warmer climes and cheapo wines. 

Friday was devoted to sightseeing in Milan, and see sights we did. Il Duomo di Milano is likely the city’s best-known structure and just the 
kind of thing that gets art history teachers wet in the pants. The greatest example of Gothic architecture in Italy, blah blah blah, Renaissance. 
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Puoto Essay FEATURES Arts 

* These aren't your * Local homeless men, * A special exhibit at 
Baltimore harbor women and children the Baltimore Muse- 
crabs. A photographic seek hope and shel- um of Art showcases 
journey through the ter downtown at St. the exquisite works 


of Henry Ossawa 
Tanner, the first Afri- 
can American artist to 
receive international 
acclaim, B6 


Vincent de Paul 
Church, where im- 
poverished families find 
a safe place to camp in 
a hostile city, B3 


natural splendors of 
Ecuador reveal rare 
and beautiful creatures, 
from sea lions to ... 
boobies? BI2 
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Charles Commons, 
McCoy, Homewood 
and Bradford - with 
housing prospects 
such as these in your 
near future, there is 
much to look forward 

to for your sophomore 
year. Don’t miss out on 
the upcoming Freshman 
Housing Process events: 


Tuesday, Jan. 31st & Friday, Feb. 3rd Wednesda Eebi 22nd 





Charles Commons Hard Hat Tours 
3:00pm - 5:00pm, Meet in 
the Lobby of Wolman 


Friday, Feb. 24th 


Housing and Dining 
Information Booth 
12:00noon - 2:00 pm, Wolman Hall Lobby 


Wednesday, Feb. 1st & Wednesday, Feb. 8th 


Housing and Dining Residence Halls and Apartment 
Information Booth Tours: McCoy/Bradford/Homewood 
12:00noon - 2:00 pm, Gilman Breezeway —- 3:00pm - 5:00pm, Meet in 

the Lobby of Wolman 
Wednesday, Feb. 8th 


Wednesday, Mar. 1st & Friday, Mar. 3rd 


Freshman Housing Process 
Information Sessions 
4:00 pm, AMR | Multipurpose Room 


Wednesday, Mar. 1st - 
Wednesday, Mar. 8th 


Group of 8 Information Session 
4:00pm, AMR | Multipurpose Room | 


Wednesday, Feb. 8th - Tuesday, Feb. 14th 
Group of 8 Registration to be 


completed and submitted on-line 


Visit www.jhu.edu/hds 
> Deadline: Feb. 14th at 11:59pm 4 Greek Exemption Request to ne 

; completed and submitted on-line 
Friday, Feb. 17th Visit www.jhu.edu/hds 


Group of 8 Assignment Notification 
Letters sent out by 5:00pm 


> Deadline: Mar. 8th at 5:00pm 4 


Sharing Common Ground 
FRESHMAN HOUSING PROCESS 2006 
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SERVICES 
Johns Hopkins University 






Thursday, Mar. 2nd 


Residence Halls and Apartment 
Tours: McCoy/Charles Commons/ 
Bradford/Homewood 
5:00pm-7:00pm, Meet in 

the Lobby of Wolman 


Monday, March 6th 
Commuter Exemption 


application deadline 
Wolman Housing Office, Room 101 


Friday, Mar. 10th - Friday, Mar. 17th 


Freshman Housing Process 
Registration to be completed 
and submitted on-line 

Visit www,jhu.edu/hds 

> Deadline: Mar. 17th at 5:00pm < 


Friday, Mar. 31st 


Notification of Freshman Housing 
Assignments by 5:00pm 
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Fond memories remain of stay at Villa 


5 St. Augustine was recorded as say- 
ing, “The world is a book, and those 
who do not travel read only a page.” 
In that spirit, we continue our series 
on study abroad experiences that have 
illuminated Hopkins students. 


By MARK SUGI 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


One of the most boring, 
technologically uncouth Web 
sites that I have come across is 
the Johns Hopkins University 
homepage, www.jhu.edu. When | 
visit other university Web por- 
tals, lam greeted by smiling fac- 
es, vast panoramas, bright colors 
and neatly framed information. 
I was always slightly troubled 
by this, until I discovered, per- 
chance, www.johnshopkins.edu. A 
gorgeous site accompanied by 
vivid images of scientists, musi- 
cians, doctors, students, lacrosse 
players — in summary, the 
many faces of our institution. 
It puts to shame the text-heavy 
banality that most students 
know. It is from this latter Web 
site that I first saw the so-called 
“Around the World Video,” 
perhaps the most professional, 
comprehensive and _ inspiring 
commercial production to have 
ever captured the essence of the 
Johns Hopkins Institutions. A 
centerpiece for curious, poten- 
tial donors of the Knowledge for 
the World Campaign, the video 
features the Hopkins-Nanjing 
Center and the Sidney Kimmel 
Cancer Center; it pans over our 
very own Homewood, praises 
the work of Daniel Nathans and 
Ham Smith, of D.A. Henderson, 
of the work done at the Brady 
Urological Institute; it moves 
from Mount Royal Middle 
School in Baltimore to Western 
India, down to Southern Africa 
and back to Maryland. 

It also features. the; Villa. 
Spelman. The camera pans back 
from the beautiful stained-glass 
windows and into the Villa’s con- 
ference room, where classes are 
held. The dolce sound of an Ital- 
ian professor’s voice undulates 
through the air as the scene tran- 
sitions to a magical panorama of 
the city of Florence. “Absolutely 
beautiful was my first reaction 
when I came here,” notes the in- 
terviewed undergraduate. “It’s 
easy to let yourself kind of fall 
back into time when you're in a 
city like Florence.” 

Indeed, back into time. In the 
spring of 2005, the program coor- 
dinators were kind enough to in- 
clude me among the dozen or so 
students that attend the program 
each semester. The size of the 
program is one of its most impor- 
tant elements and is immediately 
apparent upon arrival at Santa 
Maria Novella, the city’s central 
train station. A small circle of ill- 


_ KEATURES 
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dressed Americans were waiting 
near the end of the station tracks. 
I took one glance down at my 
own attire, and knew instantly 
where I was headed. Everything 
was splendidly organized. Mo- 
ments after I joined the circle, 
my host father was guiding me 
and my housemate-to-be across 
the station towards the car. My 
housemate Alex and I indulged 
an exquisite repast put together 
with remarkably fresh ingredi- 
ents and shortly after, headed 
into the centro, the city center. 
We quickly discovered the 
painful splendor of Florence. As 
we turned the corner of a long, 
narrow road, mindlessly lost in 
conversation, the massiveness 
of the Duomo under a peace- 
ful grey sky appeared before us. 
Across from the Duomo, the ma- 
jor icon of the city and the seat 
of its Archbishop, were loud and 
unrestrained American sorority 
girls. The first language I heard 
was English, and I was saddened. 
As I glanced at the cobblestone 


_ beneath my, feet, I recalled the 


countless stories of “Florence by 
night” recounted to me by my 
acquaintances at NYU, Syracuse 
and Stanford. It sounded like a 
wild time, but I was hoping for 
something more traditional. 
Returning home that night - a 
short, refreshing walk from the 
center — we shared our thoughts 
on the upcoming term: our anxi- 
eties, our hopes, our goals. One of 
these would not come to fruition 
until May, but the other two were 
resolved and affirmed, respec- 
tively, the very next day as Ori- 
entation week at the Villa com- 
menced. On our first visit to Via 
San Leonardo, the cobblestone 
road on which the Villa resides, 
we first saw the 30-degree slope 
from the Ponte Vecchio that we 
would soon be hiking five days 
a week. We cruised across the 
River Arno and through the an- 
cient gates of the city. The engine 
of the station wagon made some 





Being the butt of the joke 
leads to anal introspection 


One man’s broken arm provides an example of what not to do 


ast week we talked 
about condoms and 
making sexsafer. There 
are times, though, 
when no condom can 
protect you. For instance, some- 





back to his room to go to sleep 
on his top bunk bed. As Jon fell 
asleep, his roommate came back 
with his girlfriend. 

Being the good guy that Jon is, 
instead of putting a pillow over 


times, life just his head or ac- 
surprises you cepting asexile 
and no matter for the night, 
how hard’ you he decided to 
try, you end up be quiet and 
breaking your watch. 
arm due to anal Jon bent 
sex. his head over 
Loyal readers é the railing in 
of the sex column 8 time to see his 
will remember B ¢ eee and 
this story, but . isroommate’s 
for sed wine Jess Beaton girlfriend do- 
never read _ it, ing things that 


a reprinting is 
warranted.Here 
it goes. 

Last year, a friend of mine 
broke his arm. You would think 
that he would’ve made up a good 
story like a drunken brawl, tak- 
ing on a group of 20 guys, being 
drunk, defending a girl’s honor, 
20S arial g 
But no, he admitted that he 
= 


Let me explain. One night my 
friend, who we'll call Jon, went 


Orgasmic Chemistry 


were illegal in 
Texas not so 
long ago. 

Nothing too shocking here so 
far. 

After they were done, how- 
ever, the girlfriend wasn’t able to 
make it to the bathroom in time 
and committed a rather disgust- 
ing act. Be . 

At the sight of this, Jon’s room- 
mate threw up. His girlfriend, 
being so disturbed at the sign of 
what she and her boyfriend just 

~ Continuep ON Pace B4 





strenuous noises as it ascended 
the back path to the Villa; later, I 
would recognize the same sound 
in some of my classmates. 

The moment we stepped up 
to the front door of the Villa, we 
were struck by the amazing view. 
It is not uncommon to open the 
door to the Villa only to be met by 
the backs of your guests. When 
spring arrived, a paradise of roll- 
ing hills, spectacular villas, gor- 
geous cypresses and vivid green- 
ery stretched before our feet from 
these very steps. The only thing 
more pleasing than the view was 
turning around to be greeted by 
the warm and congenial face of 
Giuditta Viceconte, the under- 
graduate coordinator extraordi- 
naire. Giuditta arranges virtually 
all activities for the students with 
the care of a mother. She is a re- 
source like no other in Florence. 
A formidable network of the fin- 
est host families in the city, loyal 
to her and our program, were re- 
cruited under her watch. During 








. COURTESY OF MARK SUGI 
Florence, widely considered one of the most picturesque cities in Italy and home to Villa Spelman. sits on the Amo River banks. 


our term at the Villa, she helped 
us to address academic issues, 
balance our play and work, plan 
our weekend travels, and feel at 
home. She also bakes a mean ti- 
ramisu. 

Aside from the occasional 
adventure in cooking, the Villa 
program consists of an intensive 
language program and three 
courses, taught in English. My 
language teacher, Alba, was one- 
of-a-kind. While I am obligated 
to thank each of my dedicated 
Italian teachers at Homewood, it 
was only after the Villa Spelman, 
which combined an immersive 
Italian experience with a great 
language program and a lov- 
ing host family, that I achieved a 
sense of comfort in my speaking 
capacity. 

In all, Villa Spelman sits on 
the most valuable piece of real 
estate in the city, moments from 
gorgeous vistas of the entire city, 
and yet steps from the Ponte Vec- 
chio and the centro. 
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Senior Mark Sugi (standing in white) attended Villa Spelman in the spring of 2005. 
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Homeless find shelter, 
faith at downtown church 


| By MATT HANSEN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


“The people who come to 
our church usually were either 


| thrown out or walked out of 


other churches.” Pastor Richard 
T. Lawrence leaned in heavy 
and delicately worked at a cup of 
coffee. He was a big man with a 
bum leg and an expansive beard. 
When he talked, he was delib- 
erate and steady, like a Catho- 
lic, but when he looked up, he 


| winked like a Baltimorean. His 
| family has been here 
| five generations, but 
| his church has been 


here longer. As live-in 
pastor at St. Vincent 
de Paul Church, Law- 
rence is the caretaker 
of the oldest parish 
church in the oldest 
archdiocese in Amer- 
ica. “We're one stan- 
dard deviation more 
liberal and one stan- 
dard deviation more 





other churches of 
Baltimore,” he contin- 
ued. Behind his head, 
next to the window 
that looked over the 
small outdoor statue 


“T work 70 hours a week,” Law- 
rence said. “I used to do more, 
but when you're my age and my 
size, it’s hard. But, I do live here.” 
He patted his desk with a free 
hand. “The Catholic Church, the 
Fire Department and the U.S. 
Navy are the only three sleep-in 
services left in America.” 


Lawrence will often say 


things like this, in this wistful 
tone. He is, in many respects, a 
man deeply rooted in the past, 
a man who had four generations 
of his family serve as steamboat 


q 





of Mary, sat a row of 
tobacco pipes. “The 
funding is always 
slim, but never precarious. Our 
parishioners are very generous.” 
He moved to his coffee again. It 
brought him to the subject of the 
homeless. 

St. Vincent de Paul would, per- 
haps, not be as noticeable were it 
not for the small plot of land that 
butted up next to its outer wall. It 
is, after all, dwarfed by the Shot 


| Tower, the memorial to fallen po- 
‘| liceman, even the concrete walls 


of the Postal Service building 
across the street. It sits blocks 
from the freeway, and climbing 
vines and the trees that clatter 
against its roof shade its white 
tower. Standing out against the 
patchy scrub grass of the plot, 
however, are the reminders that 
St. Vincent is a house of char- 
ity. The tents are out now, in 
the biting end of winter, strung 
over with excess blankets or 
scrounged plastic tarps, but of- 
ten, in warmer weather, they are 
packed away, hidden in shady 
corners by their owners, a small 
fraction of the homeless popula- 
tion of Baltimore’s men, women 
and children who have nowhere 





to live. 





Pastor Richard T. Lawrence shows the church’s bible. 


crew on the Old Bay Line out of 
the Inner Harbor. This may ex- 
plain some of his affinity for the 
homeless, many who are stuck in 
a cycle that all goes back to that 
first drink, or the first needle 
prick, back to the past.” The park 
outside belongs to us. It provides 
a venue for them — a place for 
them to set up an encampment. 
This encampment is a step up, 
it’s a self-governing community. 
They figure out on their own 
what's tolerated and what's not 
tolerated, what the consequences 
are when you break those rules. 
Doing this helps them move up 
the ladder toward treatment.” 

For Lawrence, treatment is 
the best advice he can offer those 
who come to him, like the man 
who lived on his front porch for 
two years. 

“Homelessness is so often 
linked to addiction. It’s the case 
when your mother, your broth- 
er, your best friend, they’ve all 
kicked your ass to the curb. 
It’s the point when they realize 
they’re becoming enablers. The 
first time you steal something of 

CONTINUED ON Pace B5 





Holy Torino: a raucous quest for an Olympic spirit 


CONTINUED FROM P4cE B1 

For a six-euro fee, we took 
“Schindler’s Lift” to the roof of 
the Basilica where, in 1805, Na- 
poleon Bonaparte hosted the 
world’s first Laser Tag party. Ex- 
ploring the 700-year history of the 
Duomo was a real treat, and I left 
confident that I am the first per- 
son ever to 


moment we stepped off the train, 
we were surrounded by hopeful 
Olympic spectators. 

For those of you unfamiliar 
with the atmosphere of a large- 
scale international athletic com- 
petition, it can only be explained 
as people coming together from 
all over the world determined to 

answer the 


recite “The question, 
Dire des “How can 
Song” with- scott Ro owsk I best show 
in its holy support for 
confines. Guest Column my country 

The next while look- 
stop on our ing like a 


walking tour was the convent 
of the Santa Maria delle Grazie 
whose refectory houses Leon- 
ardo Da Vinci's refrigerator mag- 
net-inspiring masterpiece, The 
Last Supper. \ 

A heavy fog greeted us Satur- 
day morning as we boarded the 
train to Torino, the host city of the 
20th Winter Olympiad. From the 





COURTESY OF SCOTT ROGOWSKY 
A Latvian fan prepares for the Olympic hockey match. 


complete douchenozzle?” The 
Dutch responded with bright or- 
ange jumpsuits. The Swiss coun- 


‘tered with comically large stove- 


pipe hats. 

Not to be outdone by their Eu- 
ropean comrades, the Latvians 
displayed garish hockey jerseys, 
beaded necklaces and caused 


-much ruckus with their state- 


sponsored Fife and 
Drum Corps. I wore 
an umbrella on my 
head. USA!!! 

The hockey game 
was thrilling, but 
unfortunately the 
Slovaks got the bet- 
ter of our American 
boys. Hockey fans 
will appreciate my 
meet-and-greetswith 
New York Rangers 
GM Glen Sather and 
NHL Hall of Famer 
Lou “Sweet Lou from 
the Soo” Nanne, who 
were both in atten- 
dance. 


i ty 





COURTESY OF SCOTT ROGOWSKY 


United States fans cheer the Olympic hockey team as they compete against Latvia. 


My mother will appreciate the 
looks I was getting from a pair 
of attractive, young Slovakian 
girls during the second period 
(I guess you're right Mom, I am 
handsome). 

I learned much from my Ital- 
ian immersion. Milano is more 
than just distinctive cookies: It’s 
a whole city full of people and 
buildings and cars, but not the 
kind of cars you're used to. Mi- 
lan might be the only place in the 
world where Ferraris outnumber 
Honda Civics 14 to 0 (that calcu- 
lation based on my seeing 14 Fer- 
raris and zero Honda Civics). 

Jerks will tell you that Milan is 
the fashion capital of the world. 
Bigger jerks will tell you that 
America usually lags six months 
behind the hottest European 
trends. But after just a few days 
in town, | managed to score the 
scoop on the future of fashion. 


i 


Sources close to Versace are 
abuzz over the designer's spring 
collection of Ninja Turtle-themed 
pajamas, and after a personal en- 
counter with a Gucci sales clerk 
who spotted me in my umbrella 
hat on the Via Monte Napoleone, 
I can tell you that rain-repellent 
headwear will be all the rage 
come April. 

With my first extended trip in 
the books and Olympic memories 
to last at least a couple of months, 
I already have planned several 
other promising European excur- 
sions. 

Sure, there will be many op- 
portunities to see famous build- 
ings and sample international 
food and drink. 

But I'm most looking forward 
to the opportunities afforded by 
the requisite air travel. Ohhhh, 
stewardess, could this be the 
flight? 
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his past weekend was 
en being Absolutely 
Literally. For 

those of you unfamil- 

iar with the now off- 
British sitcom, it traces the 
sordid lives of characters Patsy 
Stone and Edwina Monsoon, two 


Fabulous. 


air 


mid- 
runks as they go about 


wealthy, fashion-obsessed, 
dle-aged d 
their frivolous days. 

In perhaps the most comi- 
cal episode, the ladies travel to 
Morocco to shop the markets for 
“gorgeous little things.” 

Being the loyal Ab Fab fan that 
I am, it seemed only proper to 
follow their bumbling lead. So, 
these past five days I, too, trav- 
elled to the continent to navigate 
the crowded street markets of 


Marrakech, Morocco in search 


of my own little 

tokens. of “gor- 

geousness.” 
Upon arriv- 


ing at the Medina 
— the city’s main 





Why on earth do those 
flats resemble Prada’s? 

I couldn’t believe my Chanel- 
sheathed eyes. Was Marrakech 
plagued by the terrible epidemic 
that is knock-offs? Or, was Mo- 
rocco the site of authentic cre- 
ations, and big-name Western de- 
signers the culprits of knock-off 
nastiness? 

Though I was disappointed 
to come across the same styles of 
studded belts, scarves and leath- 
er garments that can be found 
at mundane departments stores 
like Saks, this unnerving discov- 
ery made perfect sense. 

Designers have perpetually 
looked to exotic, foreign cultures 
to gain inspiration for their collec- 
tions. Just recall the “Orientalist” 
trend that has persisted over the 
past few years, 
where brands 
from Gucci 
Guess have 
blazoned 


seasons? 


to 
em- 
their 
| clothes and acces- 
| sories with Asian 


square — I was ml 

thrilled by the ns characters and 

vast numbers of { oe designs. 

people, selling Or recollect 

everything from the zebra- and 

cloth to live cobras Cramer jungle-printed 

and monkeys. handbags and 
In such an ex- Hop Couture shoes by Fendi, 


otic land, I was 

absolutely sure to 

depart with some truly unique 
items unknown to the West. But 
as I traversed the cavernous, cha- 
otic alleyways housing rows and 
rows of vendors, I sensed an ee- 
rie familiarity with the garments 
and leather goods I came across. 
I was perplexed, to say the least 
my fashion-centric psyche 
flooded with horribly unthink- 
able thoughts. 

Could that Moroccan man 
really be selling an imitation of 
Roberto Cavalli’s floral-print eve- 
ning gown? Is that leather bag 
inspired by Hogan’s past three 





Fencers foil difficulties of wheelchair: 


By MELISSA ARTNAK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


When inspiration struck wom- 
en’s varsity fencing coach Jim 
Murray two years ago, he didn’t 
just set his idea aside. “Coaches 
need to have a vision,” Murray 
said, and that’s exactly the mo- 
tivated mindset that led him to 
take action. 

For the past two years, wom- 
en’s varsity fencing coach Jim 
Murray has coached a wheelchair 
fencing program with nearby the 
Bennett Sports Institute, a satel- 
lite program of the Kennedy- 
Kreiger Rehabilitation Hospital 
that specializes in wheelchair 
sports. For an hour on the Satur- 
day mornings when the Varsity 
team isn’t traveling to competi- 
tions, Murray and several of his 
team members conduct practices 
with the teen athletes at the Ben- 
nett Sports Institute. 

Murray initially got the idea 
for the program after volunteer- 
ing as an ice hockey goalie coach 
at the Sports Institute. As a col- 
lege fencing coach for over 25 
years, it made perfect sense for 
Murray to share his passion for 
fencing with the teen athletes at 
the center. After sending a few e- 
mails, making the necessary ar- 
rangements with assistance from 
the Hopkins Athletic Department 
and promoting his program at an 
Institute basketball tournament, 
Murray turned his idea into a 


program that quickly became _ 


an opportunity for everyone in- 
volved to share their interest in 
fencing. In fact, Murray said he 
was amazed by “how easy it was 
to make happen with a little bit 
of vision and support from the 
team.” 

Perhaps some of the ease with 
which Murray found interested 
athletes was due to the special 
draw of the sport itself. “Fencing 
has a very unique appeal, partic- 
ularly with younger people,” he 
explained. 

“Fencing has a special niche 
or groove — it’s all in the mind 
and the arm,” said Murray. This 







Massage 
Treat yourself to a fun and 
relaxing stress relieving 
aromatherapy sports mas- 
sage or a massaging whirl 
pool $50. We come to you. 
Hours 12 a.m.- 12 midnight. 
(202) 365-2959, 
1 (800) 710-3553. 
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Celine and Yves 
Saint Laurent, the 
latter of which produces a line of 
goat horn handle bags called the 
Mombasa collection. Even the 
makeup worn by Galliano and 
Dior’s runway models has been 
inspired by that which is popu- 
lar in countries like Africa and 
India. 

Fashion houses have not only 
adopted and implemented into 
their creations particular regional 
looks, but also the lifestyles that 
accompany them. For instance, 
“Caribbean-wear collections” not 
only prescribe nautical themes 
and the tropics, but also a relaxed 


acts as a key 
advantage for 
chair fencers 
— since the 
wheelchair is 
held in place 
by a frame, 
chair mo- 
bility skills 
are not a re- 
quirement. 
Everything 
else involved 
is identical 
to the skills 
utilized by 
able-bodied 
fencers. 

The _ par- 
ticipants at 
the Bennett 
Sports  Insti- 
tute practice 
a number of sports there, so “we 
are working with elite athletes — 
highly trained, talented people,” 
Murray said. Some of the young 
athletes at the Bennett Sports In- 
stitute have participated in U.S. 
Paralympic competitions for vari- 
ous sports. Murray emphasizes 
this point to the athletes he works 
with — he often tells the athletes 
that “somebody’s got to be on the 
Olympic team — why not you?” 

For further inspiration, dur- 
ing beginning sessions, Murray 
showed a homemade video tape 
that he created about chair fenc- 
ing. Thanks to Murray’s involve- 
ment with several chair fencing 
programs like the wheelchair 
fencing clinic at the Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center, the tape in- 
cludes recordings of professional 
fencing competitions and_ in- 
depth interviews with Paralym- 
pic fencing competitors. During 
these interviews, Murray used 
a little cinematic trick to really 
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lifestyle. 
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Designers look globally for cutting-edge wear Keep an open mind 
about the back door 


even guys) for whom anal sex’! 
evokes the image of a “Dirty San-'’ 





‘COURTESY OF HTTP,WWWEMEDIAWIRE.COM 
Russian fashions are among the global looks that are found on runways this year. 


way of living, and their materials 
reflect this. Conversely, Russian 
clothes are often tight, constrict- 
ing and based solely on the winter 
months. Today, fashion is as much 
a look as it is a way of living. 

Without a doubt, Marrakech 
is by no means a hub for cheap 
knock-offs, but rather a city in- 
stigating and churning out styles 
major fashion houses have then 
popularized. 

It’s not just Moroccans who 
rouse reputable designers with 
their rich colors and intricate 
weavings. From India to South 
America to Australia and on- 
ward, fashion, too, has undergone 
globalization — the bone fide ex- 
planation for what I observed in 
Marrakech. 

In today’s fickle, ever-evolving 
market, the only way to profit in 
any industry is to keep up with 
peoples’ changing: preferences, 
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Paralympic fencers rely on coordination, not movement, to win. 


surprise his audience — he only 
showed his interviewees from the 
shoulders up (and even placed a 
poster directly at head level) until 
the end of the video clips, so that 
the emphasis was on the athletic 
aspect, not the disability. 

Senior Kate Dunne, a captain 
for the women’s varsity team, has 
“helped out a couple of times” 
with the sessions. Although she’s 
not able to volunteer much dur- 
ing the peak of the season, she’s 
assisted with demonstrations 
and mini-clinics for the fenc- 
ers. “It’s a really great program,” 
Dunne said. 

Murray emphasizes that he’d 
like to see other schools create 
outreach programs similar to his. 
“T hope for college teams:to use 
us as a model and to do what we 
do,” he said. “They should see 
the possibility is there.”Murray 
reminds, “The emphasis is on the 
ability, not the disability. I knew 
that would happen.” 
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a healthy lifestyle. 


If you have a desire to help 
an infertile family and would 
like more information please 

contact us. 
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and branching outside the fa- 
miliar. This is especially true for 
the fashion business, as clothing 
is meant to be fun, creative and 
expressive — qualities that must 
be readapted to current times 
to keep their relevance and pa- 
nache. 

While the influences of exotic 
lands is omnipresent in fashion, 
a majority of the countries from 
which designers gain creative in- 
sight for their highly-expensive, 
uber-trendy looks are themselves 
poverty-stricken. While wealthy 
Westerners strut down Fifth Av- 
enue with their $400 Dior-brand 
Moroccan moccasins, the original 
creators of the now-chic footwear 


sport similar shoes — while beg- | 


ging at the street corner. 
= . . . 
Ironic, comical, despicable or 


absolutely fabulous — whatever | 
| always notice. 


one terms the fashion industry's 
proclivity for foreign flair — it can- 
not be denied that this business is 


one of rapid innovation. Whether | 


we consciously realize it or not, 
the fashion world keeps us enticed 
and content with its creations — 
even if that design is a cultural con 
more at home in Manhattan than 
its original milieu. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE B3 
what she and her boyfriend just 
did tothe carpet, threw up herself. 

At this point, Jon — who was 
still watching — laughed so hard 


he tipped over the bunk beds and 


broke his arm. 

[his story is certainly a very 
entertaining one, but it carries 
with it some good lessons: 

1. If you decide to have anal sex 
with your partner, or even if you 
decide to try anything that you 
used the Kama Sutra as a reference 
for, check the other bed, under 
beds, in closets and anywhere else 
someone may be hiding and wait- 
me to get a free show. 

The thing about sex — ei- 
ther involving a back door or 
not — is simply to do whatever 
floats your boat (hey, I hear the 
couple is still together; there are 
admittedly few better bonding 


experiences) but make sure you 


minimize your risks and know 
the shortest way to the bathroom 
afterwards. 

Anal sex is one of those some- 
what taboo subjects that we're 
still really supposed to only 
whisper about. 

There has even been a Su- 
preme Court case about it (grant- 
ed the Laurence case was specifi- 
cally addressing the issue of gay 
male sex, but sodomy laws still 
exist in a handful of states), and 
anal sex is still not one of those 


| things that people really want to 


consider. 

If you don’t talk about your 
own preference, even if it’s with 
a “hell no” or “bring it on,” you 
may find yourself in a situation 
like one a friend described as, 
“I tried to slip it in without her 
noticing — but she did.” We will 


Anal sex brings up so many 
issues that go far past the issues 
of homophobia, condoms and lu- 


| brication. 


The most basic problems girls 
face with this issue stem back to 


| the inability to express how de- 


| grading they find it. 


There are a lot of girls (and 


Improve your leadership skills and earn an 
additional income while you train close to 
home and family. With over 120 careers to. i 
choose from, the Army Reserve is your 
chance to make a difference in your life 
_and in the future of your country. Find aur | 
more at GOARMY RESERVE: COM c or call 


1-800-USA-ARMY. _ 





chez” more than “making love.” 

Concepts like “making love” ! 
are often found in girls’ vocabu- 
laries, not guys’. 


{} 
i 
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| would love to receive a letter 
from a reader explaining why" 


some guys prefer anal sex — | 
can write about what some male + 
friends have told me about the 
topic, but my perspective is still 
limited a bit. 


A female perspective on this ° 


issue is that there are only a few‘ 
motives for having anal sex. > 

One plausible reason is be-! 
cause it presents the opportunity ” 
to add something to your sex life! 
that’s lacking. Another possibil-'! 
ity is a need to dominate or to be’ 
dominated. 

There is also the possibility” 
that the guy is actually gay, but’ 
that’s really another issue en- 
tirely. 

I know this might get old, but 
the best way to avoid the problem ~ 
is not to let it start. If you like it, 
want to try it or are just curious: 
about it, ask. 

The worst that can happen is“ 
your partner might think you're” 
kinky. I can’t say I would cry for 
you. 

The point is that you need to 
discuss anal sex before you find 
yourself in an incredibly awk- 
ward situation. 

If you decide to try it, that’s 
great — just remember to check 
the bed above you before you 
start. 


Editor’s Note: The columnist is: 
not a trained medical professional. * 

If you are seeking professional=; 
medical advice, please consult your, 
doctor. To send questions anony-» 
mously, go to http://www. jhunewslet-£ 
ter.com and click on “Contact Us.” % 
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Letters Policy: While all e- mail 
will be forwarded to the columns 
e-mails may or may not be read or. 
published. Alternatively, they may 
become subject matter for the col- 
umn. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
your mother’s to sell for drugs, 
it breaks her heart. The seventh 
time, you're gone.” 

He admits it can be a hard sell. 
The man on his front porch did 
odd jobs for the church, earning 
pocket money. 

Lawrence finally confronted 
him. : 

“Look, I said, the church will 
pay for your treatment. He looked 
at me and said, ‘But they don't let 
you drink in treatment. That’s the 
only thing that gives me pleasure 
anymore.’ It can be difficult, es- 
pecially with these shelters that 
don’t have structured programs- 
that let you come in at five, leave 
at seven. The ones that work are 
the ones that have a structure, 
that put treatment before every- 
thing else.” } 

Marcus followed Lawrence's 
advice, even if he didn’t know the 
pastor at the time. 

“Three and a half years on 
heroin,” he said. : 

“I’m clean now, on methadone 
treatment. It’s better than out 
looking for drugs.” 

He and his girlfriend, Missy, 
live in a green tent outside of St. 
Vincent. 








MATT HANSEN/NEWS-LETTER 
Marcus is homeless after losing his job due to a heart attack. 





Marcus is religious; he goes to 
services in the church. He prays 
for Missy, who is one month 
pregnant. “We didn’t plan for it,” 
he explained, with a throwaway 
smile. ; 

It was the only time he smiled 
in an hour. He sat inside the out- 
er room of his tent while Missy 
slept inside. 

They hadn’t eaten in two days, 
so she was trying to keep her 
strength up. “God will provide,” 
Marcus said, and in his eyes, it 
looked like he believed it. 

He recounted his story, his 
hands on his knees. “I was a 
cook at the Marriott, but I had a 
heart attack. It was from all the 
stress.” 

His face fell. “So, no money, 
my family and friends left me. 
But it’s better without them — 
they look down on me because 
I'm on the street. But I tell ‘em, 
‘God giveth, God taketh away’ It 
could happen to them.” 

He looked out the tent flap, 
squinting in the sun. “Some- 
times family can be your worst 
enemy.” 

Marcus kept flowers on top of 
his tent. He arranged a series of 
blankets nearby, a way to keep 
the heat trapped 
inside. 

Sles our 
home,” he 
said, sounding 
proud, as he 
zipped the out- 
side flap. 

“It’s better 
than the shel- 
ters — they’re 
dirty, and 
dangerous. 
We're happier 
here. Once I 
get my dis- 
ability check, 
we'll be able to 
find someplace 
else.” 

He looked 
up at the cross 
on the church 
tower, the little 
veins in his 
eyes showing. 
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ides properly to assuage sutlering 


Oldest parish church in Baltimore relies on a core of diverse, liberal parishioners to provide help to a homeless community 






A pet dog defends its owner's property outside of the St. Vincent de Paul Church. 


“But,” he said, “I just don’t 
know when that'll be.” Marcus 
nodded to himself. “God will 
provide.” 

Lawrence can tell you about 
God providing. 

God, to the generations of im- 
migrants who passed through 
Lawrence’s neighborhood, kept 
many alive — and many willing 
to invest their energy into the 
church. 

He gestured toward the pews 
in the chapel. 

“When this church was first 
built, the pews were segregated. 
The Irish sat here, the Russians 
here, the free blacks here, the 
slaves here. Now, we have an 
entire series of the Old and New 
Testament, decorated by artists 
specifically for this church.” 

He walks back towards his of- 
fice. 

“The history of this neighbor- 
hood, and this city, is of change. 
It’s almost come full circle — 
with the yuppies whose great- 
grandparents moved out of the 
city coming back — and you can 
still be in walking distance to a 
good crab cake. You know the 
rule, don’t you? Civilized life is 
impossible if you’re not within 
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walking distance of a good crab 
cake.” 

Ultimately, like his church, 
Lawrence sticks to his guns. 

In the afternoon, he was to 
meet with a city official, arguing 
for the right of the homeless to 
stay on the church property. 

He was confident he would | 
win. After all, winning fights on 
principle is just what his family 
does. 

“My great-great-great grand- 
father was a ship captain. One 
day, a well-dressed gentleman 
comes aboard and demands to 
speak to the captain. They have 
a heated argument, the captain 
pulls out his sidearm and shoots 
the man, who falls overboard. 
The police arrive and demand to 
know why they shouldn’t arrest 
the captain.” 

Lawrence paused before the 
punchline. 

“The captain says, “I was per- 
forming my patriotic duty. The 
man was a Confederate block- 
ade runner, and he was offer- 
ing me money to sail weapons | 
down South.’ The police demand 
to know more. The captain says, 
‘Well, first he offered me $1,000 
in gold. I told him he had one 
minute to depart my ship or he 
would be arrested. Then, he of- 
fered me $2,000 in gold, and I told 
him he now had 45 seconds. Then 
he offered me $5,000, and I had 
to shoot him. He was getting too 
close to my price.” 

Lawrence chuckled as he re- 
counted the story. 

“Of course, I have no way of 
proving if the story is true or not. 
But,” he grinned, “knowing my 
family, it probably is.” 





HOT AT HOPKINS 


| to 


ecently we have seen 
a rise, if not an explo- 
sion, in the preva- 
lence and popularity 
of tapas restaurants. 
Tapas as a style of food that origi- 
nated in Spain, where thirsty 
folks would eschew a regular 
four-course dinner for barhop- 


| ping. Often, savory Mediterra- 


nean mini-dishes would be in- 


| cluded in the price of a drink, just 


like some American bars used 
offer “free 
lunches” or com- 
plimentary nuts 
and pretzels. 


The culture 
thus emerged 
where _ people 
would go on 
“tapas crawls” 


to different bars 
and cafés, even- 
tually filling up 
on the diverse 
little snacks that 
would be pro- 
vided. 

Tapas in the 
United States are 
more commonly 
served in a conventional restau- 
rant, usually with patrons select- 
ing numerous different dishes 
composing a full-size meal. 
Though the ambulatory aspect of 
the food is somewhat reduced in 
this occasion, the drinking and 
general revelry is preserved, to 
an extent. 

Domestic tapas restaurants 
tend to exude night-lifey atmo- 
spheres — dimly lit, glamorous 
and celebratory. Some locations 
are very affordable, but most of 
them have gourmet aspirations 
and thus steeper prices. The fact 
that individual dishes are so rela- 
tively inexpensive encourages 
experimentation and snacking 
without an unreasonable price 
for a Hopkins student. 

There are certain advantages 
to the style. Having such small 
portions allows both the chef and 
the patron to experiment. Diners 
are presented with a multi-cul- 
tural plethora of different dishes, 
ranging from hot stews to cold 
seafood salads to even simple 
bruschetta. Sharing is encour- 
aged, and even unadventurous 
diners will be able to sample 
various styles of food in various 
forms. 

The chef gets to diversify and 
intensify his or her art. Each dish 
can become a singular expres- 
sion — a new canvas on which 
to paint. The chef gets to try new, 
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‘Tapas offer a sampling 
of cuisine for a bargain 


bold ideas without too much of a 
risk. 

The small portions allow the 
diner to more accurately suit his 
desire without investment in a 
full size entrée. Diners are usu- 
ally encouraged to meander, take 
their time and stay as long as they 
please, drinking and sampling. 

The result is a boisterous at- 
mosphere that is both relaxing 
and lively — attractive and per- 
fect for anyone with a little mon- 
ey to spend. 

My com- 
plaints with 
the style are for 
the same rea- 
sons I praise it 
— the smaller 
scale. Granted, 
smaller-sized 
HH portions al- 
low more vari- 
ety and choice. 
However, — the 
chef need only 
think about the 
initial moments 
of a dish’s con- 
sumption _in- 
stead of how it 
will last over the meal’s duration. 
A large entrée is like a long-term 
relationship. The diner gets to 
know every nuance of the dish, 
and the dish must continue to en- 
tertain even after a few bites. 

Tapas focus on shock and awe 
— the dish for the information 
age, quick and powerful. A good 
tapas restaurant can dazzle a pa- 
tron with intense flavors from 
various cultures in just a few 
minutes. However, notions of 
balance in food give way to flavor 
intensities. 

Some part of me believes that 
an artist’s discipline is his most 
defining characteristic. Tapas are 
a style that relies rather on wild- 
ness and creativity, which ap- 
pears somewhat more as a nov- 
elty than an enduring style. 

Rather than flirting with 
food, sometimes it is best to 
become engaged to it. For this 
reason, a traditional French or 
Italian restaurant will always 
be popular. If tapas are a short 
story, then a full-size entrée is 
like a novel. 

Luckily for the food ex- 
perimentalists, tapas exist as 
a trendy platform for chefs to 
branch out and restaurants to 
become more atmospherically 
interesting. With the tapas wave 
hitting Baltimore, classy small 
dishes can now fit your budget 
close to home. 


A new month is here. Lacking a loved one? Enter Hot at Hopkins. XXX we ain't. It’s close though. See 
below for proof. Go ahead. Risk it. E-mail us. Anytime. Try it out. features@jhunewsletter.com. 











Name: James Tang 
Hometown: Piedmont, Calif. 
Major: Public Health 

Year: 2007 


Saddle up girls, it's time to 
meet James Tang! This regular 
ol’ cowboy is ready to ride all 
night long. Okay, maybe that's 
just the costume he prefers to 
wear on Halloween, but he is 
on Track and Field, so his en- 
durance may just rival that of a 
pony. Maybe. But that’s for you 
all to find out for yourselves, of 


course. . 

This self-described easy-go- 
ing guy with a great sense of 
humor is obviously more than 
eb tough, old wrangler-wan- 


into his strong, sensual hands. Hold 
your horses, girls, this guy and his 
magical massage hands are gonna 
be in high demand. 

This hunk’s ideal girl “has a nice 
smile and stunning eyes, has a 
good figure, loves sports and love 
going out.” 

Or you could just be Jenn 
Sterger, the model with whom this 
cowboy would most like to have a 
little personal rodeo. Otherwise, 
you could just play the song “I 
Wanna Know What Love Is” by 
Foreigner — a smooth tune that'll 
definitely put this studmuffin in 
the mood. Nothing like a little 80s 
throwback to get this hottie on his 
back. 

It's not all smooth moves with 
James, sadly. He admits that on 
one date, his credit card was maxed 
out and his date had to cover the 
costs. 

So ladies, it's time to show 
James your Visas and tame this 
bucking bronco. Yeehaw! 


i 


ust be careful not to 


with him because — 


j 
* 


ei Wis 


4 
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en so he's just abig softie. big 





“Hava Nagila,” so you boys better 
watch out for this lady around the 
Hillel building. To top it all off, she 
said that her ideal man “must be 
circumsized.” Oy vey! 

__ This gorgeous green-eyed gal 
is also from “The City,” as in good 
ol’ NYC, and she’s darn proud 
of her hometown. Perhaps we 
should call her Sexy in the City, 
kind of like Carrie Bradshaw and 
company. 

This foxy, foxy freshman said 
her best quality is that she’s a 
good friend. Aw, how sweet. Bet 
a whole bunch of boys want to 
become acquainted with her. 

Though she claims to be a 
“slob,” her pet peeve is unmade 
beds, so she may not be as dirty — 
and chaoticasshe says. 

Boys, keep the whole unmade — 
bed peeve in mind, just in case - 
this girl makes a visit to your 
dorm room. Pate 

Aside from her striking good — 
looks, Alessandra also enjoys — 
ey ballet and playing ira 
violin. Wee. 
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Writing students host. Theatre Hopkins’ Last Summer 1s lackluster 
undergrad readings 


“Guerilla” of the literary persuasion tackle the major’s issues 


By ROY BLUMENFELD 
The Johns | Loy kins News-Letter 


The “Writing Sems Guerillas” 
is exactly the type of organization 
you secretly want to exist at your 
college, because, well, it’s part of 
what college is about. They’re sil- 
ly, they’re vaguely anti-establish- 
ment (the meetings are at Hop- 
kins Deli) and 





Party, one of the few Hopkins- 
sponsored chances the under- 
graduates had to interact with 
faculty and peers in a casual 
setting. 

From the stiff-collared Hop- 
kins Club, the Guerillas decided 
to relocate to a more under- 
graduate friendly locale: CVP. 
The meetings were a success 





they stress the 
importance of 
inebriation for 


Enough people were 


ers, 


40 people 


according | 
to the found- | 
around | 


By LISA CAREY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


What I Did Last Summer, writ- 
ten by A.R. Gurney, is supposed 
to be a nostalgic World War II-era 
comedy about a 14-year-old boy 
rebelling against his upper-mid- 
dle class upbringing. The play is 
actually a dull drama about that 
awkward stage of life between 
child- and adulthood. And it 
came across. with all the gawki- 
ness and melodrama of your typ- 
ical preteen. Whether this was 
due to writing, directing or act- 
ing remains a mystery. 

However, having a 14-year- 
old boy played by a grown adult, 
and his 16-year-old friend by a 
balding adult, did not help the 


literature. coming back ... that showed up for | situation. In fact, the program 

One can't Bin Al the initial par- | had a specific note warning the 
blame them a community seeme ty and were | viewer that leaps of imagination 
— after all, possible, a collective coming back | would have to be made to accept 
students of each week | character ages and the manipu- 
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Doug Basford student voice that 
will no doubt 


remember the 


in hordes for | 
a dedicated | 


lation of simple stage elements. 
Unfortunately, the imagination 





could initiate change. 


story of Hart 
Crane’s_ writ- 
ing method of 
getting drunk on cheap wine late 
at night while playing the hand- 
crank Victrola. 

The first email sent out by 
the head honchos (David Dit- 
tell, Abby Gibbon and Yu Mi- 
yagawa, all senior Writing 
Seminars majors), began with 
the unmistaken announcement: 
“This is not an official Writing 
Sems e-mail.” The message was 
an invitation to a gathering, in 
response to the department’s 
cancellation of the Christmas 


Hollander connee 


By PATRICK MEANEY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


On February 23rd, famed lyric 
poet John Hollander gave a talk 
entitled, “Fictive Espionage”, this 
year’s installment of the continu- 
ing Percy Graham Turnbull Lec- 
ture Series. Hollander’s talk dealt 
with the similarities between 
espionage and writing poetry 
and fiction, as well as the shared 
characteristics of their agents. 

Hollander began the talk with 
a broad comparison of spying to 
poetry. He held that poets and 
spies are similar in their reliance 
upon false realities. He referred 
to the fake identities and histo- 
ries used by spies as “legends,” 
decoys similar to the oblong 
method used by poets of “say- 
ing one thing in order to show 
another.” 

“Since spies have to lie about 
who they are and what they do, 
we should examine the relation- 
ship between poetry and lying,” 
he said. “Poetry’s not literally but 
figuratively lying.” 

Hollander then moved on to 
an examination of spy narratives, 
ranging from Rudyard Kipling 
to Joseph Conrad to Graham 
Greene. He spoke of the evolu- 
tion of the genre as a reflection 
of the various crises that neces- 
sitated espionage. 

Hollander’ also pointed out 
the way words had changed in 
meaning due to the fact of spy- 
ing. “Agent,” he pointed out first, 
comes from the same Latin verb 
as “actor.” “Betrayal” began in the 
17th century as meaning strictly 
a material turn-over of goods to 
the enemy in a show of national 
disloyalty but broadened into its 
modern sense by way of popular 
usage. 

The development of the no- 
tion of betrayal helps make some 
of the cheap melodrama found in 
spy stories, Hollander explained. 
In the case of a spy romance, the 
question of betraying one’s coun- 
try for the sake of love on the 
other side provides the conflict 
behind 90 percent of pulp spy fic- 
tion. 

The spy genre appeals to writ- 
ers for the same reasons as do 
war and crime, Hollander said. 
In each of these genres, common 
morality is suspended, and the 
possibilities of behavior and ac- 
tion become almost unlimited. 

He ended his historical over- 
view with a look 0 Ae first 

roper spy novel, John Wirt’s 
1808 novel Letters from a British 
Spy. Hollander could not resist 
pointing out that the narrator's 
frustration with approaching his 


happy hour. 


They even got | 


the place to 
name a drink 
“The Stephen Dixon.” 


Somewhere in the midst of | 


cheap beer and salty snacks, 
ideas were starting to germinate. 


Enough people were coming | 
back each week that a commu- | 


nity seemed possible, a collective 
student voice that could initiate 
change. “After it became obvious 
that Writing Seminars could actu- 
ally mean something to people,” 
founder Dave Dittell recounts, 
“our goals got a little bigger.” 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B7 








was not given much help on the 
actors’ part, though they did do 
an amazing job of miming such 
activities as riding and driving in 
a Car. 

Tobe fair, the lackluster perfor- 
mance cannot be fully blamed on 
the actors. Swirnow was packed 
for the Sunday matinee, and 
no one clapped after scenes or 
chuckled for the few weak jokes. 
Theatre Hopkins is not a school- 
affiliated company and relies on 
patronage from the much older 
community. And the show’s au- 
dience was much, much older. 


| There was not much energy gen- 
| erated for the performers to work 











work could be read in two ways: 
literally, as the spy despairing in 
his failed attempts to disclose the 
secrets of his target; or, more lit- 
erarily, as a novelist speaking of 
his own writing. 

‘Hollander then explicated in 
more detail the art of writing as 
proper espionage. He compared 
poetry to coding, or ciphering. 
“Poets may be living a lie; how- 
ever, their work is transmitting 
truth covertly.” He also compared 
writers to field agents. “A novel- 
ist spies out the land’s actual ex- 
perience and sends out a report 
to his commanding officer, his 
imagination.” 

He drew a distinction between 
the notion of scouting and that of 
spying, or reconnaissance versus 
espionage. Whereas the former 
makes it a point to remain unseen, 
the latter can work only when 
hidden in plain view. The original 
spy was thus Homer's Sinon, who 
allowed himself to be captured by 
the Trojans in order to explain the 
Greek horse and also to tell the 
warriors inside when it was safe to 
come out and open the city gates 
to the soldiers waiting outside. Far 
from merely learning of the Tro- 


jans and reporting on their state, 


Sinon manipulates them and uses 
his craft to bring about something 


Is poetry to spying 
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John Hollander gave this spring's Turnbull Lecture on the topic “fictive espionage.” 


greater than mere reconnaissance 
might accomplish. 

Hollander concluded with the 
idea that both spies and writers 
must appear to be other than 
they are. “The artist must keep 
hidden his passion for his trade,” 
he said, meaning that artistic 
overzealousness runs the risk of 
compromising the agent and his 
quarry. 

He finished his talk saying, 
“Whoever we are, each of us is 
an agent in the field of himself.” 
A brief question and answer 
session, consisting of a single 
thoughtful question, ended the 
lecture. 

For the second year running, 
the lecturer suffered from lack of 
amplification, as was the case in 
last year’s discussion of Yeats by 
Helen Vendler, who could hard- 
ly be heard beyond the first five 
rows of seating. Hollander pro- 
jected well enough, but his murky 
voice had a hypnotic quality that 
often obscured his meaning. He 
drew scarcely a chuckle when he 
quipped, “Unlike law or rhetoric, 
poetry does not try to convince 
the reader that it is not fiction.” 
Many in attendance dozed, per- 
haps because the speaker could 
be and often was overpowered 
by a single person’s coughing. 


Jonas Grey, Judy Thornton and Kateri Chambers lead the cast of the Swirnow Theater's enervated World War Il-era comedy. 


off of. 

However, there were sparkling 
performances in the midst of too- 
long monologues and clichéd ac- 
tion. Binnie Ritchie Holum, play- 
ing the notorious and intriguing 
Anna Trumbull, infused her 
character with passion and wit. 
Her character becomes the men- 
tor of the rebellious Charlie 
(played by Jonas Grey) and teach- 
es him to think for himself and 
to discover his potential. Deliver- 
ing speeches about the bourgeois 
oppression inherent in grass and 
the wild vulgarity of eating a to- 
mato, which should have put the 
lethargic audience to sleep for 
good, she single-handedly gave 
life and deeper purpose to the 
show. The award for breaking the 
age barrier goes to Laurel Burg- 


graf as Bonny, Charlie’s long time _ 
‘inappropriate for an immature 


friend and secret crush. Perhaps 
she picked up her magnificent 


| eye rolls from her job as a teacher 





at St. Paul’s School, but her inno- 
cent cuteness is what made the 
character most believable. She 


was best in bemoaning the diffi- 
culties of being a woman, sneak- 
ing out to go to the amusement 
park and having a regular baby 
sitting job. 

Also performing well was 
Hopkins’ own Kateri Chambers. 
The senior English major didn’t 
have to work as hard to fit her role 
as Charlie’s older sister, a teenager 
in college with a penchant for get- 
ting her little brother in trouble. 
Her contribution to the comedy 
was a series of addresses to the au- 
dience that “This play is not about 
me...” She captured the difficulties 
of verging on adulthood in a time 
where being an adult had serious 
demands, among them providing 
for the war effort. 

Jonas Grey played the main 
character, Charlie, with an ener- 
gy and wit that at times seemed 


teenager. Talking too knowingly 
about sexual frustrations, Grey’s 
lines came across as awkward 
and vulgar, not teen-angst fun- 
ny. However, he did master the 


Vienna Trio celebrates sotter 


By MIYAKO HAYAKAWA 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


These days, it takes guts to 
play chamber music quietly. 
Those concerned about the fu- 
ture of concert music tremble in 
fright at the impending disas- 
ter that appears to be inevitable 
in the wake of languid, graying 
audiences. As a result, loud and 
intense performances are praised 
and only the most flamboyant 
talent fostered. To dare to break 
from this trend requires respect 
for an audience. It also requires 
confidence in a performer's abil- 
ity to engage his or her listeners 
so deeply with the music that the 
most unassuming developments 
unfold as revelations. 

One of the few active chamber 
ensembles capable of such feats 
of subtlety is the Vienna Piano 
Trio, which was presented by the 
Shriver Hall Concert Series on 
Sunday, Feb. 26 as part of the Con- 
cert Series’ 40th Season. Founded 
in 1988, the Vienna Piano Trio 
has earned international acclaim 
as one of the finest ensembles of 
its kind. Certainly, the Trio is ca- 
pable of playing loudly as well as 
softly. The extent of the contrast, 
however, can only be appreciated 
through a live performance of the 
type delivered on Sunday. 

The all-Austrian program be- 
gan with the Piano Trio in B-flat 
Major, K. 502 by Wolfgang Ama- 
deus Mozart. Due to the celebra- 
tion of Mozart’s 250" birthday 
this year, the composer has been 
ubiquitous in concert programs 
around the globe. However, the 
Trio’s interpretation of the B-flat 
Major trio distinguished itself 
withits grace. The firstmovement, 
Allegro, was delicate without be- 
ing flaky and energetic without 
being boisterous. The Larghetto 
second movement achieved an 
extraordinary intimacy and calm, 
and the piece concluded with a 
dignified rondo in the Allegretto 
third movement. With its care 
and subtlety, the performance 
brought to mind the true nature 
of chamber music, that is, mu- 
sic performed in closer quarters 
than those provided by a concert 


hall, as in a chamber or room. If 
there was any disappointment to 
be found in the Trio’s concert, it 
was in the unfortunate pairing of 
Shriver Hall’s acoustics and size 
with a small ensemble capable of 
such fine interpretations. 
Following the Mozart, the 
Trio performed Verkldrte Nacht, 
or Transfigured Night, by Arnold 
Schoenberg, arranged for piano 
trio by E. Steuerman. Originally 
written for a string sextet, the 
piece also gained widespread 
popularity as an arrangement for 
a string orchestra. Steuerman’s 
arrangement is rarely performed, 
but in many ways the particular 
instrumental combination of a 
piano trio is perfectly suited for 
the piece. Based on a poem, “Zwei 
Menschen” by Richard Demel, 
the piece por- 
trays two lovers 
as they are walk- 
ing in the woods 
at night. The 
woman reveals 
that she is preg- 
nant with anoth- 
er man’s child, 
and she mourns 
that her desire 
to be a mother 
has driven her to 
a stranger. Her 
lover, however, 
is forgiving, and 
embraces both 
the woman and 
herunbornchild. 
What — makes 
Steuerman’s ar- 
rangement so 


effective is the dialogue between ° 


the violin and the cello, which 
parallels the dialogue of the lov- 
ers in Demel’s poem. With ear- 
nest yearning, the instruments 
reach out to each other, in unison 
or in harmony and eventually at 
peace in the starry night. 

The Trio’s rendition of Schoen- 
berg’s best-known work was 
made breathtaking by the mu- 
sicians’ mastery of changes in 
timbre, From the most cautious 
tone, sustained almost out of fear 
of changing pitch, to sweet and 
gentle pleading, violinist Wolf- 
gang Redik and cellist Matthias 


COURTESY OF THE SHRIVER HALL CONCERT SERIES 
The Vienna Piano Trio graced Hopkins for a chamber concert. 


deadly bad posture/ whiny voice/ 
mopey teen combo. And when 
talking about cars, (they came 
up quite often), he lit up with the 
childish glow that almost every 
man gets when thinking about 
his favorite toy. 

Other performances by Rob 
Douglas as Charlie’s older, Ca- 
nadian friend, and Judy Thorn- 
ton as Charlie’s mom, where less 
than stellar, in part because both 
had trouble remembering lines 
and a distinct lack of emotion. 

What I Did Last Summer culmi- 
nated in a few twist endings that 
at least gave satisfying closure 
to the drab story. Perhaps with 
a little more youthful energy, 
which was lacking in the acting 
but even more distinctly in the 
audience, the true potential of 


_ this comedy could shine. 


What I Did Last Summer is 
showing at the Swirnow Theater 
from Friday, March 3 through Sun- 
day, March 5. Tickets are $15 gen- 
eral admission and $5 for student 
rush seats. 


side of Mozart 


Gredler displayed rare artistry. In 
this, the Piano Trio distinguished 
itself again as an extraordinary 
ensemble. While most chamber 
groups are capable of dynamic 
contrast, their quality of tone 
rarely changes for expressive 
purposes. 

Franz Schubert’s Piano Trio 
in E-flat Major, Op. 100 conclud- 
ed the program. Written in the 
year of Ludwig van Beethoven's 
death, the piece perhaps echoes 
with mourning for the composer 
who Schubert so greatly admired. 
However, the trio’s extraordinary 
lyricism is infused with inescap- 
ably Schubertian bittersweetness. 
In the Trio’s performance, the 
march theme, introduced in the 
second movement and repeated 
throughout the piece, was pain- 








fully exquisite, supported by the 
steady, forward-moving rhyth- 
mic line and turbulent counter- 
melodies. Pianist Stefan Mend] 
was particularly inspiring with 
his formidable expressive force 
and flexibility. The contrasting 
exuberant passages were over- 
whelmingly vibrant, and the 
sudden major ending of the trio 
brought the concert to a brilliant 
close. , \ 

The Shriver Hall Concert Series 
continues its season on March 19 
with Jordi Savall and Hespérion XXI 
in a concert of music Spain's 
“Golden Age.” ae 
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Limited BMA show 


By LAUREN HILL 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The first African American art- 
ist to gain international acclaim, 
Henry Ossawa Tanner spent most 
of his career as an expatriate in 
France, feeling he couldn't reach 
his full potential as an artist in 
a United States ridden with Jim 
Crow laws. Over the next couple 
of months, the Baltimore Museum 
of Art is presenting a special ex- 
hibit of a modest collection of his 
work, Henry Ossawa Tanner and the 
Lure of Paris. Though interesting 
overall, this exhibition includes 
only six of Tanner’s painting and 
a couple of his etchings. 

The majority of the display 
consists of many etchings by 
19th century French artists and 
even a couple of paintings by 
artists like Corot and Delacroix 
from the BMA’s collection. These 
other works can be compared 
and contrasted with Tanner’s 
pieces and are a worthwhile 
view on their own. However, the 
Tanner works, though fewer in 
number, provide the main ap- 
peal of the exhibit. 

In these pieces, his work em- 
ploys an interesting combination 
of themes of the past with a more 
modern impressionist style. Us- 
ing limited palettes, often of 
blues and greens, and simple 
shapes like those of Gauguin, his 
paintings achieve a unique look. 
While his technique is varied, all 
of his nighttime pieces have a 
somber quality and his use of fig- 
ures is generalized, giving them 
a ghostly quality. 


A beautiful example of this 
is his painting The Disciples See 
Christ Walking on the Water. Be- 
cause Tanner was the son of a 


bishop, much of his work focused 
on religious themes, interest- 
ing in a time when such motifs 
were finally losing popularity. 
This particular example has a 
breathtakingly luminous, serene 
quality, the moon reflected in the 
water and the glowing column 
representing Jesus as the only 
sources of light. 

Despite its few highlights, the 
exhibit was fairly unexciting, 
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displays Tanner's painting 





tucked away in a small gallery 
and comprised mostly of etch- 
ings that are usually hiding in 
storerooms for good reason. This 
exhibit reminded me, in terms of 
quality, of the recent special ex- 
hibit on Picasso's later work which 
seemed exciting on paper but was 
comprised of only one room with 
a couple of paintings and a bunch 
of fairly lackluster sketches. 

Perhaps a true art historian 
could appreciate these exhibits. 
But as the general public goes, 
when I was in the exhibit there 
wasn't a single person other than 
myself who was there for more 
than two minutes. Things could 
be taken up a notch. 


All in all I wouldn’t recom- | 


mend going to the BMA just to see 
this showing of Tanner, although 
that should be pretty clear by now. 


However, if you're in the museum. 


already, it’s definitely worth stop- 

ping in for a couple of minutes. 
Henry Ossawa Tanner and the 

Lure of Paris runs until May 28. The 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE B6 
Last Monday, as you might’ve 
| gathered from the ubiquitous 
| flyers around campus, was the 
“Second-Ever Undergraduate 
| Reading.” I do remember, for the 
record, an odd undergrad read- 
ing here and there in my ear- 
lier years, but they were in the 
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Henry Ossawa Tanner's The Disciples See Christ Walking on the Water will be showing in the exhibit at the BMA until late May. 


Young authors initiate 
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New Vibrations 


The Arctic 
Monkeys 
Whatever People 
Say! Am, That's 
What I'm Not 
Domino 

Feb. 21, 2006 


When did defiance become such 


| an English trait? While most of the 
| bands recently emerged from the 
| British Isles ooze adolescent insub- 


ordination, the Arctic Monkeys, 
hailing from steel-manufacturing 


| Sheffield, seem to have taken that 


cheekiness to a new level. Note, 
for example, the title of their de- 
but album: Whatever People Say I 
Am, That’s What I’m Not. Note, too, 
the albums cover, featuring the 
glaring, cigarette-smoking coun- 
tenance of the group’s lead singer, 
Alex Turner. Listening to any one 
of the album’s tracks will give you 
a good idea of the album's caffeine- 
fueled qualities, but certain songs 
highlight the group's startling 
eloquence, like “No time for Mon- 
tagues or Capulets/Just banging 


| tunes and DJ sets,” in “I Bet You 


second installment of the BMA’s se- | 
ries on Tanner, Henry Ossawa Tan- | 
ner and His Influence in America, 
will be opening on June 7. 


stuffy Tudor and Stuart Room, | 
and, come to think of it, I can’t | 
remember anyone else being 
there besides myself and a bottle | 
of Manischewitz. 

The modest Dittell credits co- 
founder Abby Gibbon with the 
broader vision for the future of 
the Guerillas: “I like to think of 
myself as being somewhat per- 
sonable and even have some 
ideas myself, but Abby, she’s 
something different. I could start 
a cult, she could run the Catholic 
Church.” 

Ideas were thrown back and 
forth: improvements that could 
be made to the major, a sum- 
mer scholarship perhaps, and 
then, Dittell recalls, the idea of 
a reading came up. “It was pret- 
ty much inconceivable to us,” 
he says, “that we had a creative 
major with no way to show- 
case the talents of the students. 
There are campus magazines, 
but they don’t let everybody in 
and there’s no equivalent of the 
open mic.” 

And that talent has been loud 
and clear at these two readings. 
This week’s featured two fiction- 
writing vagrants, Liz Blackford 
and Josh Shapero, both seniors, 
and Kat Brewer, a poet. The 
works were smart, funny, and en- 
gaging. The crowd (OK, so many 
were friends of the writers, but 
who cares?) ate them up. 

Best of all, there is no sense 
of competition or conceit to the 
gatherings. No pipe smoking 
sweater-wearing kids reading 
from Pound's Cantos. The work is 
down to earth, and it reflects the 
honed craft of these diligent stu- 
dents of poetry and prose. 

As for the group’s future, 
things are looking bright. “Ev- 
eryone involved has been really 
enthusiastic, so I’m confident that 
the guerillas will live on” Gibbon 
says. So far, she adds, professors 
have been receptive to the sug- 
gestions posed, most noticeably 
Dave Smith, the new chair of the 
department. 

The only downside to the 
whole affair is that it didn’t get 
started years ago. The core mem- 
bers of the Guerillas are all se- 
niors, and hope to find some 
younger disciples to keep the 
tradition going past this year. 
Though we may not be here to 
see it through, there is some- 
thing comforting in knowing 
that future impressionable writ- 
ing students will have it better 
than we did. This year’s senior 
writers are slowly but surely 
building a legacy, and it’s served 
with a tall glass of beer. 

The Writing Seminars Committee 
meets Mondays at 6 p.m. at the Hop- 
kins Deli at 110 39th St., followed 
by a reading at 7 p.m. Next week's 








reading features David Dittell and | 


Christian Recca. 


Family 


Look Good on the Dancefloor.” 
However, Turner and his fel- 


| low Britons manage to combine 


the latter genre’s cleverness with 


| garage rock’s low-key unpreten- 
| tiousness. As a counterpoint to the 


high-octane danceability of the 
aptly named “Dancefloor,” Turn- 
er gives us several almost entire- 
ly conversational, spoken-word 
tracks like “When The Sun Goes 
Down” and “Riot Van.” These 
songs lack anything even closely 
resembling affectation. When, in 








the latter song, Turner matter-of- 
factly tells us in his Yorkshire burr 
about drunken exploits involving 
“truncheons” and “coppers,” we 
tend to believe him. 

But, all the hype aside, the 


Arctic Monkeys’ musical tal- 
ents shine through as well. With 
memorable guitar hooks and 
simple choruses, almost every 
song attains “catchy-as-hell” sta- 
tus. Other contributing factors 
include witty lyrics reminiscent 
of fellow Limeys The Streets 
and Turner's voice, which effort- 
lessly switches between rough 
and suave. The best example of 
his versatility comes on “Mardy 
Bum.” The song starts off nostal- 
gically: Turner sweetly remem- 
bers better days and “cuddles in 
the kitchen” with an unnamed 
girlfriend, who apparently has 
become quite the harpy. Unsur- 
prisingly, by the end of the song, 
Turner’s voice turns gritty and 
frustrated with having “to carry 
on in this debate that reoccurs 
when you say I don’t care.” 

In the vein of a less heroin-ad- 
dled Sex Pistols or a less political 
Clash, the Arctic Monkeys appear 
to have perfected the art of trans- 
forming disobedience into damn 
good rock and roll. Forget after- 
noon tea and crumpets. Think 
happy hour and handcuffs. 

—Ben Kallman 





The Broken 
Band 
Balls 
Self-Release 
Feb. 27, 2006 


The Broken Family Band is 
well-recorded as being “alt-coun- 
try,” a genre known for twisting 
old-time Americana into new 
formulas that cause listeners to 
forget they ever uttered the ubiq- 
uitous “everything but country” 
answer to the question “What 
music do you like?” 

For those who have cursed Billy 
Ray Cyrus and his ilk to the ninth 
circle this reformulation may be a 
hard sell, but if there is any band 
out right now capable of pushing 
the skeptical over the edge, it is 
this U.K.-based foursome. 

Their new album, the aptly 
titled Balls, gets rid of all the “cry 
in your beer” aspects that make 
mainstream country so un-lis- 
tenable but keeps the beer and 
throws in some solid proto-punk 
to the mix. Balls is a mix-up of gui- 
tar rock and blunt yet somehow 
poetic lyrics addressed to no one 
in particular. Tracks like “You're 
like a Woman” and “The Booze 
and the Drugs” scream out like 








lost Modest Mouse singles slum- 
ming in some Midwest tavern. 
The slower songs like “Alone In 
the Make-Out Room” betray the 
more “down home” elements of 
the Broken Family sound, but they 
never drag and lead singer Adams’ 
twangy lyrics remain clever and 
fresh, never coming across as of- 
fensively self-indulgent or clichéd. 

As a mash-up of influences, 
the Band does a good job of re- 
maining, true to itself and keep- 
ing a stable voice rather than 
falling into the trap of imitating 
a different sound on each track 
There are also quite a few tounge- 
in-cheek moments throughout 
the record, but it never becomes 
overly ironic. The Broken Family 
Band breaks new ground here 
just by being themselves, and 
thats a quality that more bands 
could use to possess. 

—John Lichtefeld 





Arab Strap 
Last Romance 


Transdreamer 
Feb. 21, 2006 


It may be surprising to some 


that Arab Strap, a sad-sack Scottish 
band specializing in songs of rela- 
tionship misery, first made their 
name in England for providing a 
Guinness beer commercial song. 
After all, Arab Strap has always 
been more about the dismal hang- 
over than the glorious night out. 
Over guitar lines that sound like 
the musical translation of someone 
crying alone at the bar, singer Aid- 
an Moffat would mumble lyrics 
about sordid sex and unsatisfying 
afternoons watching soaps. 

- Thankfully, the formula be- 
comes more upbeat on their new- 
est LP, Last Romance, available this 
week in the U.S. after a fall 2005 
U.K. release. Arab Strap’s drag- 
ging drum-machine beats have 
been replaced by more up-tempo 
rhythms. Multi-instrumentalist 
Malcolm Middleton’s accompani- 
ment now sounds clean and tune- 
ful, and on songs like the oddly 








joyful. “There Is No Ending,” 
even dares to be pretty. Moffat’s 
emotional register seems perpet- 
ually set to “bitter,” but his half- 
speaking singing makes room for 
moments of transcendent hope 
in songs like “Dream Sequence” 
and the bouncy “Speed-Date.” 
When the songs drop to a 
crawling pace, Last Romance still 


its moments of monotony. Even 


backed with a lovely acoustic gui- 
tar line, “Fine Tuning” has little to 
offer that distracts from Moffat’s 
tuneless moaning. But when Arab 
Strap manages to balance their 
bleakness with pop sensibility, 
they take their unique morning- 
after balladry to new heights. Yes, 
I'll have that Guinness now. 
} — Xiao-bo Yuan — 


Bs 
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By JESS WOLOWSKI 
Che Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


Originally a college band hail- 
ing from Pittsburgh, The Clarks 
are now living the dream of ev- 
ery rock star wannabe — quietly 
selling out 7,500-person capacity 
venues in Pittsburgh and selling 
over 250,000 CDs. Only true fans 
would know these facts, as they 
are one of the best-kept secrets 
in rock and roll. This past Friday 
night at Sonar, The Clarks proved 
their of their 
hometown when they played to 
a packed crowd of rowdy fans 
chanting “Here We Go Steelers” 
between songs. 


success outside 





phones being held in the air by 
drunken twenty-somethings as 
he belted out “Better off Without 
You.” 

lhe laid-back setting allowed 
audience members to interact 
with each other, and strangers 
often became friends over the 
band’s music. After the show the 
ladies flocked to the side stage 
to wait for the “sultry, dirty, soft 
and hard” lead singer to emerge. 
Fans lined up to receive pictures 
and autographs. Equipped with 
a Sharpie, Blasey was more than 
happy to talk to his public and 
sign CDs, shirts and shoes as his 


other, less attractive, band mem- | 
bers stood off | 
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Piltsburgh pride hits Russian horror bites back in Night Watch 
Sonar with the Clarks 


By SIMON WAXMAN 
The Johns | lopkins News-Letter 


A thousand or so years ago a 
great war was fought between the 
forces of light and dark. The two 
sides battled to a stalemate before 
agreeing to a truce. A night watch 
and a day.watch would patrol the 
world; the former tasked with 
controlling acts of darkness the 
latter those of light. The groups 
were formed of beings known as 
others, who determined their own 
allegiance. Light and dark would 
thereby remain in balance until, it 
is prophesized, an other of superior 
power will emerge and, through 
his loyalties, tip that balance. 

This is the world of direc- 
tor Timur Bekmambetov’s Night 
Watch, one of the most popular 
movies in Russian history. Based 
on a successful series of novels 
by one Sergei Lukyanenko, Night 
Watch is the first in a trilogy whose 
second installment has already 
been released in its native country. 
The movie follows Anton Goro- 
detsky (Konstantin Khabensky), 
an other of the light persuasion 
and member of the night watch, 


| as he attempts to enforce the truce 
| and maintain the balance. 


Never ones the side. 
to promote : Asking a 
their new al- Never ones to promote newly acquired 
bums during : friend in the 
concerts, they their new albums audience to 
mixed their qurine concerts, they ‘map a picture 
classic rock © - of me_ with 
songs with bal- mixed their classic Blasey, I was 
lads to keep : leasantly sur- 
the eh aa rock songs with bal- sate to find 
constantly en- lads to keep the aud "e that she shared 
gaged as they the same love | 
brought them ence constantly en- of not only | 


down and back 
up again with 
the next song. 
Sonar provided 
an intimate venue for The Clarks 
to do what they do best — inter- 
act with their fans. 

Fans bought band members 
Jagerbombs while the group it- 
self bummed cigarettes from 
people in the audience in honor 
of their encore song, “Cigarette.” 
The Clarks hide their fame well: 
their concerts mimic the days of 
high school garage bands that 
chat with first row fans and even 
hold eye contact with that special 
girl in the audience. 

Lead singer Scott Blasey’s stage 
presence captivated the ladies in 
the audience, who watched as he 
swung his hips and shook his fin- 
ger while singing “Boys Lie.” He 
has the ability to sing a song like 
it’s a personal anthem. This ex- 
plained the number of open cell 


gaged ... 





their music but 
Blasey’s looks. 


the concert I 
knew it was not the eye candy 
that would bring me back, but 


rather the band’s music and de- | 


votion to their fans. There’s some- 
thing magical about the way they 
combine the drums, bass, guitars 
and vocals to fulfill the time hon- 
ored formula for a‘rock and roll 
band. 


And there’s something very | 
right about these old friends still | 


rocking out together — often 


times their nostalgic song lyrics | 


mimic the bond and the history 
that these four college students 
started out with. The success 
of The Clarks proves they have 
brought their desire for fun and 
rock and roll into the lives of 
their fans while never forgetting 
their roots as four wannabe rock 
stars along the way. 


Anton and his cohorts track 
down the vampire Andrei (Ilya 
Lagutenko) and his lover the vam- 


| pire Alisa (Zhanna Friske), who, 


Yet as I left | 





thirsting for blood, have “called 
out” to a young boy named Ye- 
gor (Dmitri Martynov) to be their 
prey. When Anton foils their plot 
and, in the process, unintention- 
ally kills Andrei, Alisa escapes 
and seeks revenge against her 
lover's murderer. Meanwhile, a 
horrible calamity is set to befall 
Moscow, as a jet airliner is fated 


| to crash into the city unless a 


curse is lifted from a woman 
named Svetlana (Mariya Po- 
roshina), who also plays a role in 
the prophecy. Toss in an explod- 
ing power plant, lost love, dozens 
of incidental characters, a man 
who can remove his own spine, 
and an occult abortion painful 
enough to put any coat hanger to 
shame and you have yourself a 
hefty two hours. 

Yes, there is a lot going on in 


| Night Watch — enough that an in- 














COURTESY OF FOX SEARCHLIGHT PICTURES 


Dmitry Martynov as Yegor (left) and Aleksei Chadov as the vampire Kostya bring blood-sucking drama back to the screen. 


attentive viewer will be left in the 
dark. To describe the plot as con- 
voluted might be an understate- 
ment, but one feels that the cre- 
ators aren’t too concerned. Night 
Watch is the epitome of style over 
substance. The 
story is a deriv- 
ative mess com- 
posed of equal 


NIGHT 
WATCH 


able thanks to the jerky editing, 
which will nauseate some, but elic- 
it appreciation from others. Night 
Watch is, if nothing else, gritty. 
Probably the most enjoyable el- 
ement of Night Watch is the seam- 
less integration 
of its fantastic 
| and mundane 
| elements. The 
events of the 





parts Harry Pot- 
ter, Star Wars 
and The Matrix, 
and the atmo- 
sphere is MTV 
playing _ping- 
pong on speed. 
There is power 
metal, epic vid- 
eo game music, 
rap and crazed 
pop songs made 
all the more senseless by their un- 
intelligibility, at least to the non- 
Russian. Think of it as Red Bull 
cinema. 

The visual aesthetic in Night 
Watch is unique and engross- 
ing and may be worth the price 
of admission. Clever traditional 
camerawork is blended with some 
terrific CGI to produce a film that 
looks incredibly sharp for its ap- 
proximately $5 million budget. 
The narrative, unhinged through- 
out, seems all the more unfathom- 


tov 
Rating: N/A 


Theatre 


Starring: Konstantin Khaben- 
sky, Mariya Poroshina, Dmitri 
Martynov, Galina Tyunina 


Director: Timur Bekmambe- 
Run Time: 1 hr 55 min 


Playing at: The Charles 





film take place 
in a modern- 
day Moscow 
indistinguish- 
able from the 
genuine article, 
complete with 
squalid cookie- 
cutter apart- 
ment buildings, 
held over So- 
viet-era icons and all the compo- 
nents of modernity layered in a 
characteristically Russian varnish 
of despair. It is a movie in which, 
in one moment, an owl dramati- 
cally transforms into a woman 
named Olga (Galina Tyunina) and 
the next Anton is explaining to 
her how to turn on the hot water. 
Unlike the aforementioned Harry 
Potter, the magic of Night Watch is 
not sequestered from the routine 
and that is much to the film’s ben- 
efit. Fans of the peerless fantasy 


THINK OF IT AS CLASSIC 


author Neil Gaiman, particularly 
his novel Neverwhere, will surely 
welcome this. 

Yet, in the aggregate, Night 
Watch is far from satisfying. Be- 
yond its superficial qualities, 
Night Watch has little to offer. As 
the film concludes, those who 
seek deeper meaning may find 
an undercurrent of fatalism in 
the tale, but that is likely to be 
rendered invalid thanks to the 
coming sequels. The fact that the 
movie never equates light with 
goodness and dark with evil is 
a seductive gateway into ques- 
tions of moral relativity, but this 
avenue is never explored. 

Writing a review of Night Watch 

seems like a bit of an unnecessary 
exercise. The film is nothing more 
or less than it purports to be. One 
look at the trailer, even the poster 
should be sufficient to determine 
whether or not one will like this 
film. Ancient prophecies, vam- 
pires, shape shifters, the balance 
and rivalry of light and darkness, 
the ubiquitous “one” who hap- 
pens to be a child, all amid a thud- 
ding pseudo-Goth soundtrack 
and sunglasses worn at night: no 
movie has ever been more direct- 
ly aimed at the fourteen year old 
boy whose profound angst is un- 
derstood only by Linkin Park. 
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World-class. Inspired. Easy. Affordable. Just a few ways to 
describe the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra's student program. 
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So close it can touch you.” 
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Sio Student Tickets 


Purchase tickets to any 
concert for only $10. 


Next College Night! 


Concert and @ post-concert party, free food and prizes, 
drink specials, and mingling with BSO musicians. 


AWARD-WINNING SIBELIUS 

Friday, March 3, 8 pm 

Yuri Temirkanov, conductor e Sergey Khachatryan, violin 
Hailstork: Intrada 

Sibelius: Violin Concerto 

Prokofiev: The Ugly Duckling 

Prokofiev: Suite from Cinderella 





5 for $25 Student Pass 


SIUT lo BVelelmeli amen xelale iat 
package or make your choices 
throughout the season. 


Thursday, 
Mela sie, 


2 to 4:30 pm 
Glass Pavilion 


College Night Partners: 


# WHOLE 


tiz 


TRADER JOE'S 
PIKESVILLE 


Hailed by critics as “the kind of poet you hope to 
find” and “sensational,” renowned ele lare MYale) Talis: 
Sergey Khachatryan makes his BSO debut with one 
of his great champions, Maestro Yuri Temirkanov. 
The program offers Sibelius’ lyrical Violin Concerto 
lave MM ey-llslale Mol moll Ie) Tai PAy interpretations of 
classical stories. 


MORE INFO AT 
www.jhu.edu/careers 





i the M&T Charitable 


Call 410.783.8000 or visit baltimoresymphony.org/students 
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Aries: (March 21 — April 19) 
After some heavy d rinking this 
coming weekend, you will sud- 
denly wake up naked at the Princ- 
eton lacrosse game. Beware. 
Taurus: (April 20 — May 20) 
Villa, hacienda, mansion or what- 
ever you like to call your apart- 
ment, we all know it’s a huge 
damn stinkhole. Time to move. a 
Gemini: (May 21 — June 20) 
Spelman Razorblade, Inc. an- 
nounced that anyone who injures 
himself on its products will recieve 
$1 million. Get to work. 

Cancer: (June 21 — July 22) 

Falk’s got more attention after this 
Villa Spelman thing then he ever 
had before. Take note, and declare 
the selling of your own kidneys. 
Leo: (July 23 — Aug. 22) : 
Popularity is a fickle thing. In high 
school it was so crucial, but here no 
one gives a crap. So stop trying to 
Wear your hat backwards, doofus. 
Virgo: (Aug. 23 — Sept. 22) 
“Went” and “want” are not the 
same thing at all, just like “pants” 
and “no pants,” but that hasn’t kept 
you from getting confused. 





Libra: (Sept. 23 — Oct. 22) 
“Down” sums up the general di- 
rection your GPA is going. This 
week you should focus on bring- 
ing it up by moving into the Hut. 


Scorpio: (Oct. 23 — Nov. 21) 
Faster technology is not going to 
cure your inability to get a girl- 
friend, even if it means you can 
stalk people on Facebook better. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 — Dec. 21) 
“Than I went down yonder ov’ah 
that there hill” A southern hobo 
will say this to you Saturday, and 
you'll be just as confused as we are. 
Capricorn: (Dec. 23 — Jan. 19) 

A lot of people think it’s easy to do 
stand-up, and some of them even 
try their hand at it, but the sad re- 
ality is that most of them suck. 
Aquarius: (Jan. 20 — Feb. 18) 
Cheap beer may not taste good, 
but it will get you wasted fast. You 
know what's also cheap and gets 
you drunk fast? A funnel. Get on it. 
Pisces: (Feb. 19 — March 20) 
Prostitute yourself in order to pay 
for the hike in tuition. You and 
your parents know that it is the 
only way. 











Yearbook Confessions 




















Shoot man, the whole 
dang Nurth is for’in ta me. 
Shure ain't like the good ’ol 
South. Tell you what, 
man, I tell you what, 
what I tell you man, 
know what I mean 
man? 









For me, being in 
America is studying 
abroad. 






This Week’s Topic: 
Studying Abroad 


= 


by William Parschalk 






[ met my husband 
while abroad. Of 
course it turned 
out he married me 

for a greencard, but 

still. You know. 
















I studied in Amsterdam... 
yeah... it was... 
like... so... 
um... yeah, you know... 
*cough*... 



















Dr. Love Strikes Again and Solves All 


ver since the inven- 

tion of punctuation, 

mankind has asked 

questions. And ever 

since the invention of 
newspaper columnists, mankind 
has sought to answer these ques- 
tions. And so, in the spirit of this 
continuing eternal saga of ques- 
tion followed by answer, it gives 
me great pleasure to announce 
the return of one of the News-Let- 
ter’s most beloved features, the 
one and only... 


ASK DR. LOVE 


Dear Dr. Love, 

I've got a problem. I’ve been 
chatting with this girl online for 
like, three months now, and Im 
thinking of asking her to marry me. 
However, some stuff has been hap- 
pening lately that’s been making me 
a bit uneasy. For example, the other 
day we were chatting, and then she 
just signed off without even say” 
ing goodbye. I was all like WTF. 
She said she was having problems 
with her Internet and I was like O 
RLY,” and she was like “SRSLY, 
but I just don’t know what to be- 
lieve. Then the other day she had 
an away message Up, $0 I [Med her 
just to leave her a message, Be 
soon as I sent the message, ! 
she was typing, so I TOTALLY 
know that she was typing to some- 
one else when my IM box popped 
up. She wasn’t away at all! What's 
up with that? Do you think some- 
thing’s going on? 


-Wally R. 


Dear Wally, 

Online relationships are es y 
complicated things. It’s natu- 
ral to worry that your Inferét 
girlfriend may be chatting W i 
someone else pen ee a 
Hopefully this isn’t the case NO" 

but to. L , let’s look at some 
common warning signs of Inter 


pe beens. Fe 
ber heiont size or color? 





] ther been a noticeable 


A smaller font may indicate a 
lack of interest in the relation- 
ship. Muted colors are also a red 
flag. 

2) Does she quote other men 
in her profile or away message? 
She may think they’re funnier 
than you are. If you can’t make 
her LOL, she’s likely to move 
on. 
3) Is the cybersex lacking? 
Does it seem like she’s just saying 
the same things over and over 
again? Sex should never be about 
cutting and pasting. A lack of 
originality could spell trouble. 

4) Is she idle for long peri- 
ods of time? If so, she may have 
started doing other things, such 


Matt Diamond 
One Fry Short 


as interacting with people in real 
life. Once this happens, you're 
basically sunk. 

Well, Wally, J hope this helps. 
If you think your online girl- 
friend is cheating on you, it may 
be time to log off this relation- 
ship. I also hope you've been 


using virus protection, ‘cause’ 


you sure don’t want to have to 
reformat the ol’ boot disk, if you 
get my drift. Also, stop dating 
sluts. 


Dear Dr. Love, 

Allow me to introduce myself. I 
am Reginald Harrison Tiddlesbury 
IIL, of the famous Tiddlesburys of 
East Westonshire. I come to you to- 
day with a most pressing query. You 


see, | wish to fornicate with my lady 
friend, yet I am unable to select an 


appropriate prophylactic for the oc- 
casion. Would you be so kind as to 


recommend one so that we may com- 
mence hastily with our lovemaking? 


i “Reginald Harrison Tiddlesbury 


Dear Reggie, 

Thanks for writing in. Decid- 
ing what condom to buy can be 
very difficult these days. Luckily 
I don’t have to deal with this is- 
sue, since my penis has evolved 
armored plating, but most of you 
don’t have that advantage. When 
shopping for a condom, you've 
gotta pick a brand, a variety and 
even the color. There are so many 
choices, it’s like Starbucks for 
your wang. So, let’s start with the 
brands. 

There are a lot of brands of 
condoms to choose from. I don’t 
really know too much about the 
different brands, but I know that 
Trojan condoms make a reference 
to the Trojan war, and I think they 
made a movie about that war, 
and it had Brad Pitt in it, and he 
probably killed some guys, and 
he’s dating Angelina Jolie (who's 
pretty hot) so 1 guess you should 
wear those condoms. 

As for varieties, they’re end- 
less: Ultra Thin, Ultra Ribbed, 
Extra Strength, For Her Pleasure, 
For His Pleasure, Mutual Plea- 
sure, Pleasure for Absolutely No 
One Involved, ete. If you can’t de- 
cide on a variety, here’s a simple 
solution: buy every variety you 
want and then put all of them on 
at the same time. That way you 
can combine different elements 


to create the perfect condom, 


much like those kids on TV com- 
bined their powers to create Cap- 
tain-Planet. 

As for color, be adventurous. 


Try black or polka dot. Nothing 


is sexier than a leopard print 
penis. The point is to find a con- 
dom that reflects who you are 
on the inside, so that who you 
are on the inside can be inside 
someone else. That’s what love is 
all about, anyway. So good luck 
with finding that perfect con- 


dom. And remember, the power 


.. is yours! 


Matt Diamond is the only surviv- 
ing Planeteer and can be contacted at 
mdiamond@jhu.edu. 












JHU Public Health by Eric Chung 









WTF? 


7 
CS 


You change the filter? 


Daily Reminders That 
We Attend... 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
Reminder #01 


| try so hard to pretend I’m 
somewhere else, but 
everyone else... it just never 
works. God help me 

















Sup, bro? 


Yeah, last week! My 
roomie and |, we're 
going to check it out. 


My Brita is causing 
green spores to 
form in my water 





What do you mean? 


\ 


We're going to examine 
the spores under a 
microscope. 


Y 









WTF? Those bio majors 
sure are screwed up in the 


head. ~~ 


Well, looks like it’s time to go to 
Writing Sems and write poems 
about the prevalence of sex in 
today’s society! Hooray! 


It's a real mystery and | want 
to get to the bottom of it. Seeya! 














by Nate Min 








Master Of Arts 


Hey, so I finally 
finished my thesis. 


SO, WHAT 00 
YOU STUDY? - 


















by Eric Chung 





Every 3x3 square must con- 
tain the numbers 1 through 9 
without repeats. Every row 
and coumn must contain the 
numbers 1 through 9 without 
repeats. 
























Last week’s solutions (empty 
spaces right to left then top to 
bottom): 7, 3, 2, 8, 1, 9; 8, 1, 2, 9, 


Be9: 
7; 8, 
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On Thursday, March 9 
Swedish sensations the Hella- 
copters will perform at Sonar. 
This five-man band consisting 
of Nicke Anderson on vocals, 
Robert Dahlquist on guitar, 
Robert Eriksson on drums, An- 
ders Lindstrom on keyboard 
and Kenny Hakansson on bass 
is a charming mix of just about 
everything. In the 90s, they 
garnered world-wide fame but 
didn’t make it big in the states 
until they signed with Sub Pop 
Records. 

With songs that range from 
hard rock, alt country, clas- 
sic country and classic.rock to 
punk, the Hellacopters have no 
cohesive look or sound. Maybe 
that’s how it works in Sweden, 
but listening to a Hellacopters 
album is like walking through 
a Best Buy. They go through 
musical genres the way Keith 
Richards went through drugs 
— trying a little bit of every- 
thing, but settling on nothing. 

This band is loud, fast-paced 
and never fails to entertain. 
Yes, they may be “old” in terms 
of today’s average rock band, 
but that doesn’t hinder their 
high-energy performance. 
Unlike most 90s bands, the 
Hellacopters have not slowed 
down their sound to appeal to 
an older crowd and they have 
refused to change and sell out 
their image for a younger one. 
They remain a solid act that 
plays fast and heavy, not to 
mention attending one of their 
concerts is a great opportunity 


} 
if 
| 
t 
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Hellacopters fly into Sonar Thurs. 





COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.HELLACOPTERS.COM 


The Hellacopters will bring their ecclectic sound to Sonar with the support of Nebula. 


to rock your old Stooges shirt. 
Their 18-show tour will be 
promoting their most recent al- 
bum, “Rock and Roll is Dead.” 
This album, laden with so called 
“deceased” rock, is an eclectic 
compilation of upbeat, unpreten- 
tious classic rock. Their sound 
has been called “cathartic, hedo- 
nistic and uncompromising” and 
is irreverent in every respect. 
The group has an extensive 
collection, so try not to get lost 
amid their seven albums, 40 


singles and nine compilation 


CDs. The collection would not 


be complete, however, without | 


two DVDs of their best perfor- 


mances. If you like Thin Lizzy, | 


Kings of Leon or The Clash 
then you will appreciate the 
Hellacopters. 

Nebula (who are longtime 
friends and collaborators) will 
be opening. For more go to 
http://www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


—Alex Begley 








BARGAIN EVENTS 





Free 


MICA Animator’s Film 
Series 


The Animator’s Film Series 
will be held at the Maryland 
Institute College of Art this 
Monday, Mar. 6 starting at 


| 7:30 p.m. The film festival will.. 


feature works on animators, 
addressing those of different 
cultures, countries, styles and 
techniques. This screening 
will feature a Q&A with Mike 
Cachuela, who has worked on 
The Corpse Bride, The Life Aquat- 
ic, The Incredibles and A Night- 
mare Before Christmas. For more 
information visit http://www. 
mica.edu. 


$5 to $10 
The Hobbit 


On Friday, March 3, the Ches- 
apeake Arts Center will present 
a one-hour adaptation of J.R.R. 
Tolkein’s classic The Hobbit, the 
prequel to the Lord of the Rings 
trilogy. The show will be held in 
the Studio Theatre and will run 
through March 11. Showtime 
will be 7 p.m. on Fridays and 
Saturdays, with additional Sat- 
urday matinees beginning at 3 
p-m. Tickets range from $8 to $10. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.chesapeakearts.org. 


$10 to $25+ 


Baltimore Mandolin 
Orchestra: Spring Program 


The Creative Alliance will 
host the Baltimore Mandolin 
Orchestra: An Italian Ameri- 
can Spring Program this Friday, 
Mar. 3 from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
The orchestra consists entirely 


of different mandolins, which | 


includes mandolas, mando cel- 
los and mando basses. They 
will be supporting soprano Bea- 
trice Gilbert. Tickets range from 
$10 to $12. For more information 


call (410) 276-1651 or go to http:// 


www.creativealliance.org. 


* —compiled by Stephanie Yu 








Visual Arts 


Current Space 


LOTS: Art by the Foot will be 
presented on Thursday, March 
2. The non-juried show will fea- 
ture 30 artists. This gallery is free 
and open to the public. For more 
information visit http://www.cur- 
rentspace.com or call (410) 244- 
7003. 


Mount Clare Museum 


An exhibit featuring Margaret 
Tilghman Carroll: Revolution- 
ary Woman will be on display at 
the Mount Clare Museum. This 
exhibit will focus on Margaret's 
life at Mount Clare from 1763 un- 
til 1817. Carroll was the wife of a 
wealthy plantation owner. Upon 
her death, Carroll willed that 
all the slaves working at Mount 
Clare go free. Tours of the mu- 
seum will be given, featuring 
several of Carroll’s possessions. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.mountclare.org or call (410) 
837-3262. 


Museum of Maryland African 
American flistory and Culture 


To usher in Black History 
Month, the Reginald F. Lewis 
Museum of Maryland African 
American History and Culture 
presents an exhibition entitled 
Distant Echoes: Black Farmers 
in America. The display will be 


50 of photographer John Ficara’s 
works, which portray the lives 
and duties of African American 
farmers from across the United 
States, particularly Maryland. 
Ficara aims to capture the cri- 
sis that has faced these African 
American farmers. The museum 
is located on 830 E. Pratt Street. 
Hours are 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. For 
more information call (443) 263- 
1800. 


Also on display will be From 
Freedom’s Shadow: African 
Americans and the United 
States Capitol. This display will 
represent the lives of the African 
Americans who, despite the deni- 
al of basic human rights, helped 
build the U.S. Capitol which to 
this day represents the freedom 
of being an American. 


Maryland Federation of Art 
City Gallery 


The Go Figure Exhibition will be 
on display at the Maryland Fed- 


eration of Art City Gallery. Go. 


Figure will display several works 
by artists from all over the coun- 
try. All pieces will come from a 
variety of media geared towards 
representing the human figure in 
creative and distinct forms. This 
is a free event. For more informa- 
tion go to http:/hwww.mdfedart. 
org. 


Resurgam Gallery 


The Resurgam Gallery will host 
Kiln-Formed Glass: the World’s 


Newest Sculpture Medium. 
Kiln-formed glass is a flexible 
medium, capable of taking on 
several colors in one piece when 
different pieces of glass are melt- 
ed together. These pieces will 
be on display on March 2 from 
11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission is 
free. For more information go to 
http://www.resurgamgallery.com. 





Ultraviolet 


Movie debuting at AMC Towson Theater this Friday 
Showtimes: 1:45 p.m., 4:20 p.m., 7:45 p.m., 10 p.m. 





Campus Events 
Thursday, March 2 


2 p.m. The Mattin Art Munch 
Series will host “The Way I See 
It” Growing Up with Einstein’s 
Eyeballs at the F. Ross Jones 
Building, Room 101. For more in- 
formation call 410-516-3817 


6 p.m. A SAC General Meeting 
will take place at the Mattin Cen- 
ter room 161. For more informa- 
tion go to sacexec@jhu.edu. 


7 p.m. A Greek New Member 
Orientation: Buy In or Get Out 
program will be held for all new 
fraternity or sorority members 
at the Glass Pavilion. This is a 
free event. For more information 
contact Robert Turning, the coor- 
dinator of Greek life, at (410) 516- 
2224 or at GreekLife@jhu.edu. 


9 p.m. A cOsMic Coffee House 
will be held at the Interfaith 
Center. Local Hopkins acts will 
perform. Free coffee and Krispy 
Kreme doughnuts will be pro- 
vided. For more information 
email bschriver@jhu.edu. 


12 a.m. Deep Throat, one of the 
most famous adult films, will be 
shown at Shriver Auditorium. 
This is a free event. For more in- 
formation contact the JHU Film 
Society at jhufilm@gmail.com. 


Friday, March 3 


4:30 p.m. The JHSPH Happy 
Hour will take place in the 
Bloomberg building in East Bal- 
timore in the first floor student 
lounge. This free event is spon- 


~ sored by The Insoluble Fraction 


and the Biochemistry and Mo- 
lecular Biology Social Group. 


5 p.m. The National Aquarium 
in Baltimore offers a discounted 
admission of $5 every Friday af- 
ter 5 p.m. The discounted admis- 
sion is a great deal, so don’t pass 
it up! Even if you have been to the 
aquarium before, head down to 
check out the new dolphin show. 
For more information, including 
hours of operation, group dis- 
counts and directions, call (410) 
567-3845. 


5:45 p.m. The Peabody at Home- 
wood Concert Series will contin- 
ue at the Homewood House Mu- 
seum. Admission is $15. For more 
information call (410) 516-5589. 


8 p.m. A Spring Pep Rally will be 
held at the Recreation Center to 
prepare the men’s Lacrosse team 
for their match against Princeton. 
Free cookies, drinks and T-shirts 
will be offered. The first 200 at- 
tendees will receive a goody bag 
and a pair of flip flops from the 
JHU Bookstore. The first 25 stu- 
dents will receive a free Nalgene 
bottle. 


8 p.m. Friday Night Films will 
host a screening of The Royal 








COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.ROTTENTOMATOES.COM 
Milla Jovovich does her best Uma Thurman impression in U/traviolet, a film about a 
superhuman heroine, Violet, who must go on a mission to save her fellow mutants. 





Tenenbaums, a lo-fi dark com- 
edy directed by Wes Anderson, 
starring Gene Hackman and Gw- 
ynyth Paltrow. The movie will be 
shown at Mudd Hall. Admission 
is $2. For more information con- 
tact Zarrah Keshwani at Zkesh- 
wal@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. Theatre Hopkins will per- 
form a comedy “What I Did Last 
Summer” at the Swirnow The- 
ater. The play is set during World 
War II and is about a young boy 
who begins to rebel against his 
proper family with the help of an 
eccentric neighbor. Cost is $15 for 
general admission and $5 for stu- 
dent rush tickets. For more infor- 
mation call (410) 516-7159. 


8 p.m. The Maryland Space 
Grant Observatory located in 
Bloomberg offers you a free 
chance to look at the solar system 
with its telescopes, weather per- 
mitting. Call (410) 516-6525 for 
weather updates and observing 
conditions before you hike up to 
Bloomberg. 


10 p.m. Coffee Grounds takes 
place every Friday night in the 
Mattin Center Silk Road Cafe. 
Come out for the free Krispy 
Kreme doughnuts and coffee, 
and stay for the fun evening ac- 
tivity. 


Saturday, March 4 


1 p.m. The Hopkins Symphony 
Orchestra will hold a children’s 
concert at Shriver Hall. This is a 
free event. For more information 
go to http://www.jhu.edu/~jhso. 


6:30 p.m. A Black History Month 
Event: Cabaret will be held in the 
SDS Room. This is a free event; 
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for more information contact the 
BSU Black History Month Com- 
mittee at bhm06@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. The Witness Theater will 
present the 24 Hour Theater Ex- 
periment in which a couple writ- 
ers, directors and actors get 24 
hours to write and perform a 15- 
to 30-minute play. This is a free 
event and will take place at the 
Arellano Theater under Lever- 
ing. For more information con- 
tact witnesstheater@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. Theatre Hopkins will hold 
another performance of “What 
I Did Last Summer” at the 
Swirnow Theater. Cost is $15 for 
general admission and $5 for stu- 
dent rush tickets. For more infor- 
mation call (410) 516-7159. 


Sunday, March 5 


2 p.m. Theatre Hopkins will hold 
a final performance of “What 
I Did Last Summer” at the 
Swirnow Theater. Cost is $15 for 
general admission and $5 for stu- 
dent rush tickets. For more infor- 
mation call (410) 516-7159. 


3 p.m. The Hopkins Symphony 
Orchestra will perform a sym- 
phonic concert at Shriver Hall. 
This is a free event. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.jhu. 
edu/~jhso. 


Monday, March 6 


5 p.m. The Stressbusters will host 
a Mellow Out Monday at the Silk 
Road Café. Receive a free five- 
minute back rub. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE B11 
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Dark indie comedy the Royal Tenenbaums will be shown at Friday Night Films in Mudd Hall. 





The Peabody-Hopkins Cho- 
rus and the Peabody Singers 
will perform on Friday, March 
3 at 8 p.m. at the Cathedral of 
Mary Our Queen on 5200 N. 
Charles St. The concert will be 
directed by Edward Polochick 
with Donald Sutherland on 
organ. Repertoire will include 
Zoltan Kodaly’s Missa brevis. 

The Peabody-Hopkins Cho- 
rus is a large choral ensemble 
that focuses mainly on large 
choral and orchestral reper- 
toire with occasional attention 
given to choral and organ lit- 
erature as well as wind, brass 
and percussion sounds. The 
group has also been known to 
experiment with large choral a 
cappella literature. 

Director Polochick, who re- 
ceived his B.A. from Swarth- 
more College before pursuing | 





graduate studies in piano and 


conduction from the Peabody 
Conservatory, has studied 


iano with the likes of Leon V 
font ee jane i and asc on 


Clement Petrillo 








~ Peabody-Hopkins Chorus 
perlorms with Polochick 


“mance are $18, $10 for ‘fo 
students. 


_ by calling ¢ 
igs More fap 


bes “shov 


Symphony Chamber Singers, © 
Polochick took his current po- 
sition as Associate Conductor 
of Peabody Orchestra. 

Over the years, Polochick 
has served several interna- 
tional positions, including 
Conductor at Musicisti Ameri- 
cana in Sulmona, Italy in the 
summer of 1987 and Conduc- 
tor for Peabody Orchestra con- 
certs in Moscow in November 
1987. The latter resulted in an 
ASCAP award for adventure- 
some programming of Ameri- 
can music. Additionally, he has _ 
conducted with the Baltimore. 
Symphony, Houston Sym- — 
phony, Aalborg Symphony — 
of Denmark and jacuoreritien 
Symphony Orchestra. In De- _ 
cember ptige Polochik was_ | 
awarded the J Hop. be 
kins University D mi as 
Alumni Award. 
Tickets | for | ne ete 
















and $8 for s 
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Experience freak-lolk with Dirty Projectors 


The concept of the tor- 
tured artistic genius has 
been around for quite some 
time. Like Beethoven, who 
composed his Ninth Sym- 
phony when he was com- 
pletely deaf, or Van Gogh, 
who cut off his own ear for 
a prostitute, many a prodigy 
has suffered for his art, that 
is later given to audiences, 
where they can look or listen 
to it agony-free. 

Dave Longstreth of the 
Dirty Projectors is a modern- 
day tortured genius. Much 
of his music plays around 
the theme of a nightmare he 
had of pelting finches with 
French fries in a parking 
lot. He dropped out of Yale 
to work on some albums in- 
stead. Longstreth spent the 
next couple years composing 
and recording lo-fi records in 
his basement studio. 

On Thursday, March 9, 
Longstreth will perform at 
the Talking Head and chan- 
nel his creative energy by 
means of his band, the Dirty 

| Projectors. 
| Longstreth’s sound can 
be classified as free-ranging, 
narrative and at times abra- 
sive, like an autistic minstrel 
retelling a nightmarish trek 
through the forest. He has 
pieces that resemble slave 
|  dirges and others that sound 
like classical music for the 
criminally insane. But for 
| all his vocal experimenta- 
tion, the noise comes off as 
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He may be bleeding from a head wound, but Dave Longstreth of the Dirty Projectors is still sure to play at the Talking Head. 


instantly beautiful and aching, 
or, for lack of a better word, origi- 
nal. 

In his latest album, The Getty 
Address, Longstreth takes on the 
ambitious task of composing a 
glitch-pop opera about Don Hen- 
ley, the lead singer of seventies 
rock band the Eagles. In it, the ex- 
Eagle treks through the wilder- 
ness, finds romance, flirts with 
insanity and contemplates sui- 
cide, all with Longstreth’s voice 


warbling in the foreground at a 
piquant tremolo. 

Listening to a Dirty Projectors 
album manages to be intellec- 
tual and psychedelic at the same 
time. Longstreth has a talent for 
erupting and regrouping in the 
course of an album. It is organic 
and primal; his songs are meant 
to be told over a campfire or by a 
flowing river under a restless sky. 
Longstreth has a sincere wish to 
take the listener away from what 


is normal and defined by con- 
ventions into something that 


is new and genius and foreign | 


but accessible. ‘ 

The doors open at 9:30 p.m. 
and the show starts at 10 p.m. 
Opening acts include the Lexie 
Mountain Boys, Nate Baldwin, 
a showing of Vs Anna films 
and music videos of Dirty Pro- 
jectors songs. 


—Stephanie Yu 
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6:30 p.m. A SAC General Meet- 
ing will take place at‘the Mattin 
Center room 161. For more infor- 
mation go to sacexec@jhu.edu. 


Tuesday, March 7 


630 pm. Free Massages will be 
given at the HopStop. For more 
information-call.Savithri Raja at 
(410) 516-8209 or e-mail her at sav- 
ithri@jhu.edu. 


7:30, p.m. A Student Council 
General Meeting will convene at 
the Shriver Hall Board Room. For 
more information contact Atin 
Agarwal at stucco@jhu.edu. 


Wednesday, March 8 


6:45 p.m. Rap Sessions will be 
held by Tiarra Booker in the Le- 
vering lobby. This is a free event 
sponsored by the Center for Afri- 
cana Studies. For more informa- 
tion contact Dr. Katrina McDon- 
ald at mcdon@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. Rent will be shown at the 
HopStop. For more information 
contact Savithri Raja at (410) 516- 
8209. 


Thursday, March 9 


6 p.m. A SAC General Meeting 
will take place at the Mattin Cen- 
ter room 161. For more informa- 
tion go to sacexec@jhu.edu. 


Concert Listing 


Thursday, March 2 


8 p.m. The Deftones will perform 
at the 9:30 Club in Washington, 
D.C. For more information go to 
http://www.930.com. 


8p.m. Garrett Dutton, also known 
as G. Love and the Special Sauce, 
will visit the Ram’s Head Tavern. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.ramsheadlive.com. 


8 p.m. Hot Topic presents the Sub 
City Take Action Tour featuring 


Matchbook Romance, Silverstien, ‘ 
Amber Pacific 


Early November, ; 
and Paramore. For more infor- 
mation go to http://www.sonarbal- 
timore.com. 


9 p.m. Trip Lizard will crawl into 
the Black Cat in Washington D.C. 
with the help of the Originators. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.blackcatdc.com. 


9 p.m. Bo Bim will play at the 
Sidebar Tavern with the Gorgo- 
nites and the Headwounds. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.sidebartavern.com. 


9:30 p.m. Baltimore natives Metal 
Hearts play at the Talking Head 
with Audible and Wax and Wane. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.talkingheadclub.com. 


Friday, March 3 


7 p.m. The Black Dahlia Murder 
will strike again at the Ottobar 
with Throwdown, The Red Chord 
and The Agony Scene. The pho- 
tography of Hopkins undergrad 
Mark Belinsky will be featured 
upstairs. For more information 
go to http://www.theottobar.com. 


9:30 p.m. The Terminal Lov- 
ers will fall for each other at the 
Talking Head. Birds of Avalon, 
Vincent Black Shadow, and Ket- 
man will support. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.talk- 
ingheadclub.com. 


Saturday, March 4 


5:30 p.m. The Battle for Flip- 
side, Time and Distance, Big City 
Dreams and a Late Design will 
play at Sonar. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.sonarbalti- 


“more.com. 


8 p.m. The Benevento and Russo 
Duo will play at the Recher The- 
atre with Benzos. For more infor- 
mation go to http://www.recherthe- 
atre.com. 


8 p.m. Puddle will splash their 
way into the Ottobar with Myza- 
tiva, Pasadena, Marc Wigg, Dark 
Water Transit Bag of Humans 
and Entertainment System. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


8:30 p.m. Anne La Berge and 
Matt Ostrowski will perform at 
the Red Room. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.redroom.org. 


— Sunday, March 5 


6 p.m. Gratis Decend, Shredding 
The Flesh, Vemorrah and the 
Warning Shot will play at the Re- 


cher Theatre. For more informa- 


tion go to http://www.rechertheatre. 
com. 


7 p.m. Harry and the Potters will 
create some magic at the Talking 
Head with the aid of Uncle Mon- 
sterface. For more information go 
to http://www.talkingheadclub.com. 








COURTESY OF HTTP;//MUSICMEDIA.IGN.COM 
Mogwai will visit Sonar in support of their new album Mr. Beast on Tue., March 7. 


9 p.m. DJ Mills will host Off the 
Wall, a night of remembrance 
for the recently departed Jay 
Dee (a.k.a. J Dilla). The evening 
will feature the artist’s greatest 
works. For more information go 
to http://www.theottobar.com. 


Monday, March 6 


8 p.m. Everyone's favorite one hit 
wonder Wheatus will relive the 
good old days at the Sidebar with 
the help of Conshafter and the 
Fallen One. For more informa- 
tion go to http://www.sidebartav- 
ern.com. 


Tuesday, March 7 


7:30 p.m. Earth, Wind and Fire 
will bring the elements to the 
Ram/’s Head Tavern. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.rams- 
headlive.com. 


8 p.m. Mogwai will perform at 
Sonar with the Growing. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


8 p.m. Adelyn, The Churchills, 
Harriet Street (ex-Vertical Ho- 
rizon members), The Autumn 
Chase and The Rockvilles will 
visit the Ottobar. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.theot- 
tobar.com. 


9:30 p.m. Marissa Nadler will 
visit the Talking Head with Dan- 
iel Higgs of Lungfish and Abuelo 
Hongo. For more information go 
to http://www.talkingheadclub.com. 


Wednesday, March 8 


7:30 p.m. The Peabody Avante- 
Garde Ensemble featuring Ann 
Teresa Kang on piano and a world 
premiere by Ying-Chen Kao will 
perform at Griswold Hall in the 
Peabody Institute. For more in- 
formation go to http://www.pea- 





NIGHTLIFE 


Clubs 


9:30 Club, 815 V St., NW, Washington, D.C., (202) 393-0930 
Baja Beach Club, 55 Market PI., (410) 727-0468 

Bohagers, 701S. Eden St., (410) 563-7220 

Black Cat, 1811 14th St. NW, Washington, D.C. (202) 667-7960 
Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., (410) 522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., (410) 332-4200 
Cat's Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., (410) 276-9085 

Club 2314, 2314 Boston St., (410) 276-9556 

DeGroen’s Grill, 104 Albemarle St., (410) 837-5000 
Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., (410) 558-1889 

Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St, (410) 342-3239 

Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles St., (410) 685-2828 

Hammerjacks, 316 Guilford Ave., (410) 234-0044 

Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., (410) 327-8111 
Iguana Cantina, 124 Market Place, (410) 244-0200 

Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, (410) 522-6700 

Lava Lounge, Pier Four, (410) 539-7888 

Ottobar, 2549 N. Howard St., (410) 662-0069 

Recher Theatre, 512 York Rd., Towson, (410) 337-7178 
Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., (410) 669-9500 

Sonar, 407 E. Saratoga St., (410) 327-8333 

The Talking Head, 203 E. Davis St., (410) 962-5588 

The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., (410) 244-6000 

Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., (410) 327-4886 

Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Ave., (410) 732-8656 


Comedy 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St., (410) 752-4189 
The Improv, 6 Market PI. at Power Plant Live, (410) 727-8500 
Tracy’s Comedy Shop, 9306 Harford Rd., (410) 665-8600 


Coffee 


Borders Bookstore and Music, 415 York Rd., (410) 296-0791 
Café Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., (410) 325-7427 

Carma’s Café, 3120 St. Paul St., (410) 243-5200 

Donna’s, 3101 St. Paul St., (410) 889-3410 

Fell’s Point Café, 723 S. Broadway, (410) 327-8800 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee, 1818 Eastern Ave., (410) 276-3865 
HopStop, Levering Hall, JHU, (410) 516-6219 

Images Café, 3120 St. Paul St. (410) 235-3054 

Margaret's Café, 909 Fell St., (410) 276-5606 

One World Café, 100 W. University Parkway, (410) 235-5777 


Red Emma’s, 800 St. Paul St. 


body.jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. Odd Girl Out and Her 
Growing Obsession will get 
awkward at Sonar with Fre- 
namie, Waking State and Head. 
For more information go to http:// 
www.sonarbaltimore.com. 


Thursday, March 9 


8 p.m. The Hellacopters will land 
at Sonar with Nebula. For more 
information go to http://www.so- 
narbaltimore.com. 


8 p.m. Street Dogs will roll into 
the Ottobar with the Charm City 
Saints, The Twats and guests. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.theottobar.com. 


9 p.m. Catching Thieves will 
continue their search at the 
Sidebar with Jeff Henley, Brian 
Severn and Love Dies No Harm. 


Sweet Retreat, 3215 N. Charles St. 
Xandos, 3003 N. Charles St., (410) 889-7076 
Ze Mean Bean Café, 1739 Fleet St., (410) 675-5999 





Movie Theatres 


AMC Towson Commons 8, 435 York Rd., (410) 825-5233 
Charles Theatre, 1711 N. Charles St., (410) 727-FILM 
Rotunda Cinematheque, 711.W..A0th St, (410).235-4800._. 
Senator Theatre, 5904 York Rd., (410) 435-8338 


For more information go to 
http://www.sidebartavern.com. 


8:30 p.m. Everyman Buddy 
Guy will play at the Ram's 
Head. For more information go 
to http://www.ramsheadlive.com. 


9:30 p.m. The Dirty Projectors 
will perform at the Talking 
Head with the Lexie Moun- 
tain Boys and Nat Baldwin. For 
more information go to http:// 
www.talkingheadclub.com. 


—Compiled by Stephanie Yu 


Got an Event? 


Send details about future events, 
including date, time, location, 
a brief summary of the event to 
events@jhunewsletter.com. Please 
e-mail all events the Monday be- 
fore publication. 











Exposure 
By Shiv Ghandi 
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A sea lion pup sleepily suns with its mother on the rocks of Genovesa Island. 
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A Nazca boobie, related to but not quite as famous as the blue-footed boobie, p 
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a crevasse, which forced him unhappily back into the water. 
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As students at Hopkins, lacrosse 
runs deep in our veins. You may 
never have heard of the sport be- 
fore stepping foot on campus, and 
we're sure many of you have no 
idea what it means to “cradle” a ball 
or enter the “crease.” 

But when you have the defend- 


ing NCAA champions playing on — 


your field and wearing Hopkins 
colors, it’s hard not to get excited 
about a game. | 

In the following pages we have 


tried to highlight the strengths of © 


one of the top programs in the 
country for both men’s and wom- 
en’s lacrosse by looking at our 
mix of medaled coaches, play- 
ers, opponents and enthusiastic 
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— in which the women’s team made it 
to the NCAA Division | tournament los- 
ing to Virginia and the men’s team won 
the NCAA Division | tournament with a 
16-0 record — both teams stand ready 
to face the fierce competition that will 
present itself at home and on the road 
in the months to come. 

This spring, join in on the long tradi- 
tion of lacrosse at Hopkins. Start now _ 
with this Lacrosse Guide by reading up 
on your players, learning some facts 
about the history of lacrosse and sharing _ 
in the excitement of the 2006 season. 

Once you've looked through these 
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Pages, we expect to see you in The | 
Nest with your face painted, clad in ey 
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blue in black and cheering the . 
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Last season’s lacrosse DVD offers a detailed 
look at the major plays but lacks heart 


By STEPHANIE YU 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Imagine if somehow the world were 
to end tomorrow in a nuclear apocalypse 
and the only object to survive the blast 
was The Journey to 16 and 0, the DVD ver- 
sion of Hopkins’ 2005 mn’s lacrosse sea- 
son. The aliens that discover it would 
have a perfectly objective account of the 
Blue Jays’ journey to victory last season 
— and nothing else. 

They would get a pretty good idea of 
what kind of sport lacrosse is and be bom- 
barded with the concept of victory. But 
the aliens would have little idea about the 
personalities of human beings, no grasp 
of the emotional climax experienced at 
the championship, and no account of a 
single tear shed at the triumph — only a 
strictly objective view of the season. 

From the first face-off at Homewood 
to the championship goal at the Lincoln 
Financial Field, last year’s undefeated 
record is pieced together in a 30-minute- 
long, sharply packaged, awkwardly titled 
commemorative DVD. 

As the title implies, the DVD is a play- 
by-play video of the 16 games from which 
the Blue Jays managed to emerge victori- 
ous, culminating in the triumphant cham- 
pionship game against Duke on May 30, 
2005. 


The season was an exhilarating one, 
full of tense races against the clock and 
last-minute saves that would land the 


team in overtime. While The Journey gives 
an excellent recap of the 2005 season, it 
fails to travel beyond a mostly superficial 
level and hovers around the subject that is 
truly important: the players. 

Throughout the entire DVD, there are 
no words spoken from a single member 
of the team, only rolling footage of the 
season. There are occasional cameos of 
the coach, Dave Pietramala, and flashes 
of team members racing towards the goal. 
Like a coy first date, The Journey offers its 
audience hints of intimacy but never fully 
commits to going to second base. 

In the footage of the semifinal game 
against Virginia, Pietramala’s commen- 
tary alludes to an impassioned halftime 
speech given by one of the senior captains. 
The Journey captures footage of our brave 
Blue Jays marching off to the locker room 
in slow motion, but all hopes of seeing or 
hearing a “play with your heart” motiva- 
tional speech straight out of Remember the 
Titans are dashed when it abruptly cuts to 
replays of the second half of the game. 

The production quality isn’t much to 
marvel at either. The scenes roll in on what 
seem like PowerPoint slides adorned with 
Hopkins-themed clip art. The games that 
weren't covered by ESPN are often grainy 
and of poor quality. 

Most irritating is the first part of the 
DVD, when the commentator sounds like 
the same man who narrated the “Journey 
Through Your Raging Endocrine System” 
coming-of-age videos you had to watch 





in middle school. Not to mention 
the unforgivable choice of scoring 
the entire film with cheesy ESPN 
sound effects that roll in and out 
like surging hormonal waves. 

The interface is also relatively 
primitive. There is no menu to 
easily navigate from chapter to 
chapter, only an option to play all 
chapters at once. And although 
there are an even 16 chapters, the 
divides appear at arbitrary points 
in the middle of play rather than 
between each game. 

One impressive feature of The 
Journey is the way it captures the 
sport itself. The viewer gets a 
close look at just how rough the 
game of lacrosse really is. The 
players may be seen as little blips 
on a television screen or blurry 
figures from the stands, but the 
up-close camera footage featured 
in the DVD greatly aids the view- 
er in seeing what these lacrosse 
players actually go through over 
the course of a game. In the foot- 
age from the March 3 game against Princ- 
eton, a Hopkins player checks his oppo- 
nent and, in the process, snaps his own 
stick in half. While the Hopkins player 
runs around with the remnants of his la- 
crosse stick, the Princeton player lies on 
the ground. 

The DVD picks up speed when Hop- 
kins faces its most formidable opponent, 
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Highlights of the previous season, like this confrontation between then-freshman attacker Michael Doneger and a Virginia defenseman, are captured on the DVD. 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
A commemorative DVD honors the undefeated 2005 team. 


Duke, on April 18. Even through the sec- 
ond-hand account of the video, one can 
feel the tension between the two teams, 
who were both undefeated at the time. 
While the game was a thrilling match, 
heated until the very end, what the film 
succeeds in emphasizing most effective- 
ly is the spirit of the Hopkins crowd. The 
camera panning across a sea of blue and 
white is one indication that lacrosse is 
the life-force of a school primarily domi- 
nated by bookish pre-meds. “The Nest” 
is truly a crowd to be reckoned with. 
On the other hand, the DVD succeeds 
in depicting the sheer emptiness of the 
bleachers anytime the Blue Jays venture 
onto foreign turf. The overpowering roar 
of the thunder sticks rising out of the ri- 
otous crowd sometimes exudes a stron- 
ger source of power than the players 
themselves. 

Despite the quality of the DVD, in both 
production and content, it successfully 
captures the essence of the sport we have 
come to regard as our own. It breeds an 
intense pride that can be found at state 
college football games or high school 
pep-rallies; it fosters a school spirit that 
our university has been lacking. The DVD 
is evidence that we, as Hopkins students, 
have something to be proud of other than 
being the premier research university in 
the nation. 

Other schools may have their free iPods 
and their football and their grade inflation, 
but no one can take our Blue Jays, our la- 
crosse players and our undefeated season. 
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| 3/05 Princeton W 9-6 Princeton, NJ 6325 
3/08 UMBC W 21-5 Baltimore, Md 674 
| 3/12 Hofstra W 11-5 Baltimore, Md 1204 
| 3/18 Syracuse W 12-11 Syracuse, NY 5137 
3/26 Virginia W 9-7 Baltimore, Md 8321 
4/02 North Carolina W 7-5 Chapel Hill, NC 3128 
| 4/05 Albany W 19-6 Baltimore, Md 550 
¢ | te Duke W 11-10 Baltimore, Md 7136 | 
‘ORING RY PR | 4/1 Maryland W 11-6 College Park, Md 10117 | 
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The torch burns bright for the men’s lacrosse team aiter 
earning the championship title at the 2005 NCAA Tournament 


By JASON FARBER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Above the entrance to the men’s la- 
crosse locker room hangs a newly-placed 
placard. In script lettering, it reads, “To 
you from failing hands we throw the 
torch; be yours to hold it high.” 

As always, this year’s team will face a 
loaded schedule full of some of the tough- 
est squads in the country. But consider- 
ing all that transpired for the Blue Jays in 
2005, this year’s team 





have made the difference for the 2005 
Jays, having some of the best players in 
the league — such as Harrison, who won 
the Tewaaraton Trophy, given to the best 
player in the country — also helped. 
“Last year’s senior class was unbeliev- 
able,” said then-sophomore goalie Jesse 
Schwartzman. “They had gone through 
so much and were tremendous leaders on 
and off the field, which really helped us 
out as a whole.” 
But like all star-crossed teams that 
end a championship 





will face an even more 
daunting task — trying 
to carry that torch. 

In the 2005 season, 
the Jays didn’t just cast 
aside the memories of 
17 years of disappoint- 
ing finishes — they ex- 
orcised them. 

Hopkins hadn’t won 
a championship since 
the 1987 season when 
current head coach Dave Pietramala was 
a star freshman for the Jays. But in 2005, 
with a cathartic 16 straight wins, which 
made the Jays just the third team to post 
a perfect record since 1971, their blighted 
recent past was replaced with a clean 
slate. 

“We were criticized for quitting last 
year [in 2004], and I don’t think we quit,” 
said then-senior midfielder Kyle Harri- 
son in the post-game press conference. “I 
don’t think we played our best, but I don’t 
think we quit. I think this team, this year, 
showed a ‘never-quit’ attitude and came 
out on top.” 

While the attitudinal change might 
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Senior midfielder Greg Peyser battles past a Virginia player in the semifinals. 
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I think this team, this 
year, showed a ‘never- 
quit’ attitude and came 
out on top. 

—ALUuUM KyLe HARRISON 





drought, the most im- 
pressive thing about 
last season wasn’t what 
the Blue Jays did — it 
was what they didn’t 
do. 

With 12.9 seconds 
left in their postseason 
game against Virginia, 
it appeared that the 
Jays were about to face 
a semifinal loss for the 
second year in a row — but they didn't 
give up. 

“1 had felt as though I let my team 
down ina way, but [then-senior defender] 
Chris Watson picked my head up, and 
said, ‘This isn’t over, there is still time on 
the clock,” Schwartzman said. “That was 
the mentality of last year’s team. It was a 
never-quit attitude, and the team had tre- 
mendous heart. When Chris [reminded 
me of] that, I believed him.” 

Watson was right. Cavalier fans were 
only given about 11 seconds to celebrate 
their team’s presumed win. 

Hopkins’ then-junior midfielder Greg 
Peyser proceeded to win the ensuing 
face-off, sprint down the 
field and zip a pass to then- 
sophomore attackman Jake 
Byrne, who scored with 
just 1.4 seconds left on the 
clock. 

The game went into 
overtime, and the Jays were 
given another chance to be- 
come the team that finally 
won another championship 
for Hopkins. 

With 50 seconds remain- 
ing in the sudden death 
overtime, then-senior de- 
fensive midfielder Benson 
Erwin scored on an assist 
from then-freshman mid- 
fielder Paul Rabil, sending 
the Jays into the NCAA fi- 
nals. 

“I just closed my eyes 
and threw it. . . fortunately, 
it went in,” said Erwin in 





the post-game press conference. 

It was hard not to expect an exciting 
game in the finals, with the No. 1 Blue 
Jays facing off against the No. 2 Duke Blue 
Devils. 

The two teams had met earlier in the 
season at Homewood Field, a double-over- 
time thriller featuring the two top-ranked 
teams in the country. Hopkins pulled off 
the win with a goal from then-freshman 
attackman Kevin Huntley, who gave the 
Jays a 11-10 victory. 

The 45,000 fans at Lincoln Financial 
Field in Philadelphia were given what 
they wanted for an NCAA Tournament. 

In the first half, the Blue Devils outshot 
the Jays, 20-12, but thanks to Schwartz- 
man, the eventual NCAA Tournament 
MVP, Hopkins was down 7-6 at the half. 

“J just wanted to stay calm, and keep 
my composure,” Schwartzman said. “I 
had great defensive players in front of me, 
and I knew they would do their job, so I 
just followed them. All I really wanted to 
do was my job, which was to stop the ball, 
and direct the defense.” 

Schwartzman improved on his already 
impressive goalkeeping after the halftime 
break, making seven saves and holding 
Duke to just one goal in the second half. 
Byrne scored an unassisted goal with 
13:35 remaining in the game to give Hop- 
kins a 9-8 lead, and the Blue Jays relied on 
clutch ball control to maintain possession 
for much of the final quarter. 

When the final buzzer sounded, the 
Hopkins sideline erupted in a cascade of 








; ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
Then-senior midfielder Kyle Harrison takes a shot at the Duke goal in last year's championship match. 


airborne helmets and pads, and the Blue 
Jays finally once again stormed the field 
as national champions. 

“I am so proud of these guys right 
now,” Pietramala said in the post-game 
press conference. “They just kept working. 
When we got back to campus they made 
a commitment that we were just going to 
take it one day at a time, and we were go- 
ing to play to the best of our ability. I’m 
just so proud of these kids, our fans and 
our administration.” 








BEST MOMENTS 


1. Winning the NCAA Championship 
game. 









2. Attackman Jake Byme'’s goal in the 
semifinal game against Virginia with 1.4 
seconds left on the clock in regulation 
play, sending the game into overtime. 


3. Benson Erwin’s goal in sudden death 
overtime of the semifinal game against 
Virginia to send the team to the finals. 












4. Kevin Huntley's goal in double over- 
time against Duke during the regular 
season at Homewood Field, to give the 
Blue Jays an 11-10 victory. 


5. The team’s salute to The Nest follow- 
| ing the regular Season win over Duke. 

















Optimism for this season soars aiter last year’s 
undeleated record and national title victory 


By BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Despite coming off of their first NCAA 
Championship win in nearly 20 years, 
Hopkins’ fate for the postseason is any- 
thing but set in stone. Having lost per- 
haps the single greatest class of seniors 
to ever play the game together to gradu- 
ation, this year’s Blue Jays must fill an im- 
mense vacuum of leadership quickly and 
decisively. If and only if they can achieve 
this goal, will the squad stand any chance 
of defeating the new powerhouse of To- 
bacco Road, Duke. 

Again this year, Duke remains the 
team to beat for Hopkins. Many expect to 
see a rematch of last year’s Hopkins-Duke 
championship again in 2006, and if so, the 
April 8 away game will be the key game 
for the Blue Jays as they head into a con- 
clusion to the season that features con- 
secutive games against Duke, Maryland 
and Navy. To maintain their undefeated 
title, Hopkins must defeat Duke and keep 
momentum going through their remain- 
ing games. 

Hopkins must prepare to face Duke, as 
things still remain up in the air — much 
of the Blue Jays offense and defense are 
still barely field-tested, which will force 
Coach Pietramala to experiment with 
new combinations all over the field. Very 
few of the team’s stars this year are se- 
niors, but those who are have proven in 
past years to have what it takes to bring 
home another championship. 

Returning on attack are some of the 
top players in the game right now. The 
most experienced finisher for Hopkins, 
beginning his second year as a starter, is 
Junior Jake Byrne. Byrne is now famous 
for his last-second goal to keep the Blue 
Jays alive in last years semifinal game 
against Virginia. Sophomore Kevin Hunt- 
ley, a Baltimore native held the team’s 
second-highest number of goals last year, 
and newcomer Tom Duerr round out the 
starting attack. 

The Peyser brothers will be exciting as 
always to watch at midfield, except now 
regularly playing side-to-side. With solid 
middies Matt Field and Brendan Skakndi 
combined with the team’s top returning 
scorer Paul Rabil, this year’s midfield 
could be equally if not more explosive 
than last year’s. 

Pietramala’s expertise on the defensive 
end will prove even more critical this year. 
If Hopkins wins another championship, it 
will be credited to their defense. Hopkins 
will face a barrage of amazing scorers 
from other playoff contenders: Ian Ding- 
man from Navy, Joe Walters of Maryland, 
and Zack Greer and Matt Danowski from 


Duke. They will repeatedly pound into 
a Blue Jays defense that now finds itself 
without the veritable wall that was the 
Chris Watson-Tom Garvey combo. 

With two new starters on the Blue 
Jays’ close defense (sophomore Eric Zer- 
rlaut and freshman Matt Drenan), co- 
captain and leader on the defensive end 
Matt Pinto will have to step up as the 
solid anchor that departed seniors Wat- 
son and Garvey were in 2005. The fight 
for the goalie spot officially ended last 
season, and junior Jesse Schwartzman is 
the definitive victor. He has matured as a 
player and now has the opportunity this 
year to take a leadership role from inside 
the crease. 

We can expect to see the Blue Jays in 
the playoffs again this year, but where 
they will finish is largely undecided. 
There is a clear reason Hopkins only re- 
ceived two first-place votes in the Inside 
Lacrosse preseason poll: Duke received 
22. The Blue Devils have the best of- 
fense out there, and you can be sure that 
hordes of Blue Jays fans will be heading 
down to Durham, N.C. to watch what 
may be an early vision of 2006 champi- 
onship game. 
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Midfielder Paul Rabil looks to pass the ball in the team’s first win of the 2006 season last Saturday at Homewood Field haa ee 


In order to make it to the champion- 
ship game, Hopkins will first have to get 
through consecutive games against three 
of the Baltimore Sun’s top four picks for 
the year (Hopkins is the fourth). 

Facing Duke away on April 8, then 
Maryland at home on the 15th, and Navy 
away on the 22nd, then ending with 
Towson and Loyola, the Blue Jays will 
hardly have a moment to breathe before 
the playoffs begin. If Hopkins can pick 


up wins in four of the final five games, 
expect the squad to keep it together all 
the way through to the championship. 
If they take any less than four of these 
games, you might want to save the trip 
to Philadelphia and watch the playoffs 
from home. 

Final prediction for the Blue Jays’ 2006 
men’s lacrosse season: 11-1 in the regular 
season with a loss to Duke, 15-1 overall to 
take the NCAA title two years running. 


SEASON PREDICTIONS 





¢ The Blue Jays will return to the cham- 
pionships and defeat Duke in a nail- 
biter, 9-8, after having fallen to the Blue 
Devils during the regular season down 
in Durham, N.C. 


¢ Navy powerhouse Ian Dingman will 
return from a season’s suspension to 
lead the league in scoring, with Duke’s 
Matt Danowski and Zack Greer trail- 
ing in second and third places, respec- 
tively. The Blue Jays’ offense will rely 





on top scorers like Paul Rabil and Kevin 
Huntley, but will have a relatively even 
scoring distribution with no league 
leaders emerging from the pack until 
next year. 


* Goalie Jesse Schwartzman’s save per- 
centage will dip during the first half of 
the season as the Blue Jay defense ad- 
justs to its new configuration, but will 
slide back up to about .666 by the time 
they face Duke, 














EWS-LETTER 
The Blue Jays defeated Albany 10-8. 
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The Nest demonstrates our 
unprecedented school sprit 


By LIZA WEHRLY 
The Johns Hopkins-News Letter 


If you decide to cash in on your free 
student lacrosse tickets this season and 
venture to a game on Homewood Field, 
be forewarned of the Nest. 

A recent creation, dating back to the 
2005 lacrosse season, the Nest is the ex- 
clusive home to spirited, die-hard Blue Jay 
fans. Jam-packed with screaming fans, 
painted faces and light-blue T-shirts, the 
Nest demonstrates Hopkins school sprit 
at its best. 

Recently graduated senior Jason Fode- 
man, along with friends, conceived of the 
Nest as a way to foster school spirit and 
get fans actively supporting our famed 
lacrosse team. Sharing their idea with the 
athletic department, the Nest quickly be- 
came a staple of Hopkins lacrosse games 
last spring. 

The Nest traveled to Princeton for the 
second game of the season and was a vis- 
ible presence when Hopkins next played 
Virginia at home. Students filled the first 
three sections of the bleachers closest to 
the Athletic Center and sported light blue 
T-shirts with “The Nest” proudly printed 
across the front. 

1,000 T-shirts were handed out to stu- 
dents who picked up their free tickets for 





the game, and fans proudly flocked to the 
Nest to support their Jays. 

Students enthusiastically responded to 
the new section that brought fans togeth- 
er to cheer on their own team with gusto 
and unparalleled Hopkins spirit. 

Numbers speak to the Nest’s success. 
Looking at statistics from the 2005 season, 
attendance at Hopkins games is roughly 
1,000 people greater than our D-I rivals. 

“It is the biggest manifestation of 
school spirit we have. Sitting in the nest 
is the best way to feel apart of Hopkins, 
besides sitting in the library,” said sopho- 
more Elizabeth-Ann Moss, who enjoyed 
cheering on the Jays from the Nest last 
spring. 

Lacrosse players also embraced the 
new section in the bleachers of Home- 
wood field, saluting the fans and thank- 
ing them for support. 

“A highlight of the season was after 
Hopkins beat Duke in double over time, 
sudden death,” sophomore Margaret Paek 
said. “The moment was especially power- 
ful, when players removed their jerseys 
to reveal that they were wearing the light 
blue Nest T-shirts underneath.” 

With Blue Jay fans prouder than ever 
following last year’s undefeated season, 
expect to see the Nest back in force this 
year. 





By BEN KALLMAN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The 2006 season will feature one of 
Hopkins’ toughest schedules to date. 
Men’s lacrosse is ranked at No. 1 in the 
Inside Lacrosse/Faceoff Yearbook Preseason 
Coaches Poll, a survey of Division I head 
coaches and the standard for pre-season 
rankings. The Blue Jays ended last year 
ranked No. 1 in the GEICO/STX USILA 
poll, which is used during seasonal 
play. 

For the 2006 season, the Blue Jays start- 
ed at home on Feb. 25 at 1 p.m. against Al- 
bany, a team they crushed 19-6 last April. 
The game was unusual in many ways. 
It was only the second time in Hopkins 
lacrosse history that the season-opening 
match wasn’t played against Princeton. 
It was also the earliest scheduled game 
Hopkins has ever played, the previous re- 
cord being Feb. 28. 

The win against Albany brought Hop- 
kins’ home winning streak to 37 games 
— a long run during which the Jays de- 
feated three teams that entered the game 
ranked No. 1 in the nation, defeated 10 
teams ranked in the top five, 16 teams 
ranked in the top 10, and 22 teams ranked 
in the top 20. 

While the season opener may not have 


Figuring out just what is exactly going on: lax rules 


By WILLIAM PARSCHALK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Although men’s and women’s lacrosse 
are nominally the same sport, Division I 
lacrosse for the 2006 season follows rules 
laid out by the NCAA for men’s play and 
rules maintained by U.S. Lacrosse for 
women’s games. 

The game is played by two teams. 
Men’s teams are comprised of ten play- 
ers, while women’s are comprised of 12. 
There are four types of players — the 
goalkeeper, three defenders, midfield- 
ers and attackers. 

The field is 110 
yards in length and 
60 yards in width. 
Both teams have 
their own sides, 
with the goal 
centered 15 
yards from 
the _end- 
line. Their 
defen- 
sive 


areas strech from their endline to 35 yards 
in. 

Each goal counts as one point. Each 
game is 60 minutes long, divided into four 
15-minute periods. There is a ten-minute 
halftime between the second and third pe- 
riod. In the case of a tie, the game goes into 
sudden death overtime. Sudden death over- 
time consists of four-minute periods until 
one of the teams scores a goal. 

At the beginning of each period and 
after each goal, a player from each team 
meets in the center of the field to fight for 
possession of the ball in a “face-off.” Each 
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player has to have his lacrosse stick on the 
ground up to (but not touching) the cen- 
ter dividing line. 

A referee then signals for the players 
to begin, each trying to wrestle the ball 
away from each other. During this time, 
only players in the wing area, which is ten 
feet from the center-field line, can move. 
Once a team claims possession or the ball 
goes out of bounds, the other players on 
the field are allowed to move. 

Each team is allowed four time-outs. 
Body-checking and checking with the 
lacrosse stick is legal if the opponent 

has possession 

of the ball. A 
team is off- 
sides if it has 
less than 

three men 

in the attack 
half of the 
field and 
less than 
four men in 
the defense 

half. 





Men’s team prepares 
for challenging season 









MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 
Freshman midfielder Brian Christopher tries to out- 
run a defenseman during the game against Albany. 


proven too much trouble for the Jays, 
the first week of March may prove to be 
something of a challenge. The Jays are 
scheduled to play three games in a seven- 
day span against some of the nation’s top 
teams. 

A home game against Princeton on 
Mar. 4 comes shortly before another 
match-up on Homewood Field against 
UMBC on Mar. 7. The Jays next take to 
the road, traveling to Hofstra and Vir- 
ginia on Mar. 11 and Mar. 25, respec- 
tively. 

In between, they play a game against 
Syracuse at home, scheduled for Mar. 18. 
The month of April continues this jam- 
packed timetable. April Fool’s Day will 
see a game against UNC at home. 

Next, the Jays travel down to Duke for 
a rematch of the 2005 NCAA champion- 
ship game, and then to Annapolis for a 
bout with Navy, on Apr. 8 and Apr. 22, 
respectively. 

Those games form the bread of an al- 
mighty lacrosse sandwich whose deli 
meat is the perennially anticipated game 
against Maryland, this year taking place 
Apr. 8 at home. The Hopkins-Maryland ri- 
valry is among the most robust in college 
sports, and the game will likely prove to 
be the climax of the season. Homecom- 
ing will take place Apr. 29 at Homewood 
Field against Towson, our neighbor to 
the north. The season’s last game will be 
played on the home turf of another near- 
by northerly rival, Loyola. 
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2006 Men’s 
Lacrosse Team 


























DAVE PIETRAMALA SETH TIERNEY BILL DWAN 





DAVE ALLAN 








Head Coach 6th Season 
(Johns Hopkins ‘90)} 


Asst. Coach 
(Johns Hopkins ‘91) 


Assoc. Head Coach 
(Johns Hopkins ‘91} 


Asst. Coach 


(Randolph Macon ‘68) 
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JESSE SCHWARTZMAN 





MICHAEL DONEGER 


JAMISON KOESTERER ANDREW MILLER 
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GRAYDON LOCEY 








Junior 6'4" Junior 6'0" Freshman 611” Sophomore 6'2" Sophomore 60" 
Midfield 230 Ibs Goalie 210 Ibs Midfield 210 Ibs Attack 205 Ibs Goalie 215 Ibs 



























SCOTT SMITH 





JOSH PICO BEN O'NEILL PAUL RABIL 
Senior ee, Senior 62" Sophomore 6'2" Sophomore 63” 
Goalie 175 Ibs Defense 225 Ibs Defense 215 Ibs Midfield 205 Ibs 














STEPHEN PEYSER _ JOSH PECK GARRETT STANWICK MATT NADER 
Sophomore 6'2" Sophomore 6'2" Freshman 6'0" Sophomore Gly Senior 80" 
Defense/Midfield 175 Ibs Midfield 210 Ibs Attack 170 Ibs Midfield 200 Ibs Defense ~ 195 Ibs 












JOE BENSON 


Senior 64" 
Midfield 220 Ibs 





Deaehiie Tete Nee” Se Defense 185 ibs 
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ERIC ZERRLAUT DREW DABROWSKI AUSTIN WALKE BRIAN CHRISTOPHER GREG PEYSER 
Junior 6§'5” Junior G3 Freshman 6'0" Freshman Be T= Senior Gals 
Defense 230 Ibs Attack 185 Ibs Midfield 190 Ibs Midfield 185 Ibs Midfield 210 Ibs 


















































BRENDAN SKAKANDI NOLAN MATTHEWS KEVIN HUNTLEY JAKE BYRNE MARK BRYAN 
Junior 5'10" Sophomore ble Sophomore 5110" Junior et Freshman 61" 
Long Stick Mid. 180 Ibs Goalie 175 \bs Attack 180 Ibs Attack 190 Ibs Midfield 200 Ibs 














TOM DUERR 








NICK DONOGHUE 














WILL JAWISH 























Freshman 6'0" 
Attack 190 Ibs 


Freshman 6/2" 
Midfield 190 Ibs 


Freshman 
Defense 


MATT PINTO WASHINGTON 
6'0" Senior Delis Sophomore 58” 
195 Ibs Defense 180 Ibs . Midfield 170 Ibs 






































MICHAEL EVANS ANDREW DICONZA GABE HIRL ANDREW JAFFE BILLY McCUTCHEON 
Freshman 6'0" Senior 09" Senior 64" Freshman 59” Freshman Bg" 
Defense 195 Ibs Defense/Midfield 170 Ibs Defense 215 lbs Midfield 175 Ibs Midfield 235 Ibs 
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KYLE MILLER 
Junior 6/2" 
Defense 215 lbs 








MATT DRENAN 


Freshman 
Defense 





MATT FEILD 
6/2" Senior 6'0" 
206 Ibs Defense/Midfield 185 Ibs 
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Freshmen bring experience, skill and lifelong 
love of the game to the new 2006 roster 


By WILLIAM PARSCHALK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


With the passing of each year famil- 
iar, high-scoring and well-balanced play- 
ers unfortunately have to graduate and 
move on with their careers. This moving 
on, however, leaves room for an influx of 
freshmen to rejuvenate the team and car- 
ry on the Hopkins lacrosse legacy. This 
season’s freshmen are very talented and 
should make a fine addition to the men’s 
roster. 

“The freshmen this year have been a 
very enjoyable group to get to know and 
to play with. They all bring something 
different to the field as well as in the 
locker room. A mix of speed, raw talent, 
and strength is probably the best way to 
describe the group,” Captain Matt Feild 
said. 

The new players all come well-deco- 
rated. Attacker Tom Duerr holds the title 
of the second-leading all-time scorer in 
New Jersey, and more than several have 
earned All-American honors, including 
defensemen Matt Drenan and Michael 
Evans, and midfielders Andrew Miller, 


Billy McCutcheon, Austin Walker and 
Mark Bryan. 

For many, though, it’s more than just 
being good at the game — it’s experi- 
ence. Most of the 
freshmen have had 





the team, whose JHU highlights include 
winning 12 of 12 face-offs during a crucial 
game against Rutgers in 1972. 

Several have brothers in the game. 
Duerr has a broth- 
er who plays for 





lacrosse as part of 
their lives for a long 
time now. 

“I got into the 
sport at a pretty 
young age, being 
that my uncle has 
been a high school 
lacrosse coach for 
many, many years. 
I also have a cous- 
in who played in 
college and then 
pursued his career 
in the pro indoor 
league for about 10 years,” midfielder 
Austin Walker said. 

Some of this season’s new players have 
family members involved in the game, 
such as midfielder Billy McCutcheon, 
whose father played for Hopkins. The el- 
der McCutcheon was a talented asset to 


es expect. 


I will be wearing [Kyle 
Harrison’s] number 
throughout my career here 
and hope to honor it in the 
way he as well as my coach- 


—FRESHMAN AUSTIN WALKER er 





Marist, midfield 
Andrew Miller has 
an older brother 
who plays for New 
York Tech and mid- 
field Nick Dono- 
ghue has a brother 
who also __ plays 
midfield at Brown. 
Both midfielders 
Bryan and Walk- 
have brothers 
who have played 
All-American for 
Army. 

For players like Walker the expecta- 
tions can be a little intimidating, consid- 
ering he not only has a cousin who played 
and a brother at Army who was nomi- 
nated for the Tewaaraton Award last sea- 
son, but Walker will also be wearing the 
number 18 made famous by Kyle Harri- 





Be 











Of the 38 players on the 2006 team, 12 of them are freshmen. Joining the Blue Jays this season are: Top row (left to right): midfield Mark Bryan, attack Josh 








MARK MEHLINGER/NEWS-LETTER 


Peck, midfield Austin Walker, midfield Billy McCutcheon, defense Michael Evans, midfield Nick Donoghue, defense Matt Drenan and team manager Adam Tani- 
ous. Bottom (left to right): midfield Andrew Jaffe, attack Tor Duerr, midfield Andrew Miller, defense Will Jawish and midfield Brian Christopher. 
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son, who won last season’s Tewaaraton 
Trophy for best player in the nation. 

“I would definitely have to say that 
[my brother] is my biggest role model 
along with Kyle Harrison. ... I will be 
wearing his number throughout my ca- 
reer here and hope to honor it in the way 
he as well as my coaches expect,” Walker 
said. 

The bar may be raised high, but no one 
doubts that these players have the experi- 
ence and the ambition to continue Hop- 
kins’ stellar legacy. 


CAPTAIN PROFILES 





Jake Byrne: Byrne is a junior hail- 
ing from Potomac, Md. The most ex- 
perienced returning player this year 
on the Jay's attack squad and a top 
scorer, Byrne will lead the team on 
and off the field. In 2005 he earned 
an honorable mention from STX. 
USIA All-American selection and fin- 
ished third on the Jays in goals, as- 
sists, and points. 


Matt Field: Senior Matt Field of 
Phoenix, Md. is a strong asset to the 
Blue Jay squad. Having played in 43 
games that the Blue Jays won in his 
past three seasons for Hopkins, this 
Defensive Midfield is said to be one 
of- the most experienced defensive 
middies in the nation. In 2005 Field 
played all 16 games and helped lead 
one of the toughest defensive lineups 
in the country. 


Greg Peyser: Greg Peyser, a senior 
from Lloyd Harbor, N.Y., returns to the 
Blue Jays this year as leader of the 
Jay's midfield, a top face-off expert in 
the nation and co-captain of an out- 
Standing team. In 2005 Peyser was a 
top scorer and played on the NCAA 
all-Tournament team. 


Matt Pinto: Senior, Matt Pinto is a Bal- 
timore native. Back for his final sea- 
son playing for the Jays, this defen- 
Sive powerhouse will begin the 2006 
season having started 31. straight 
games, the most consecutive games 
payee by any player on the team. In 
2005 Pinto started every game and 
scooped up 26 ground balls (Pinto’s 
record a He also recieved an 
Honorable Mention for STX/USILA 
All-American. 





Top returners for this 


By JASON FARBER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Here are two words that you'll never 
hear come out of the mouth of men’s la- 
crosse head coach Dave Pietramala: re- 
building year. 

Sure, the Blue Jays might have lost 
defenseman Tom Garvey and midfield- 
er Kyle Harrison, their two first-team 
All-Americans (Harrison also won the 
Tewaaraton Trophy, awarded to the best 
player in the country). And yes, they did 
graduate five of the ten players who start- 
ed for them in the NCAA Championship 
game against Duke, which includes two 
of three midfielders and two of three de- 
fenders. 

But that didn’t seem to faze the people 
in charge of making the polls. For the sec- 
ond-straight year, Hopkins was picked as 
the best team in the country by the Inside 
Lacrosse/Face-Off Yearbook Top 25 Pre- 
season Coaches Poll. 

The Blue Jays might have lost a talented 
class of seniors, but at Hopkins, that only 
means that more players who were wait- 
ing in the wings are ready to emerge as 
stars. 

Here are the players that the Jays will 
look to in their quest to win back-to-back 
championships for the first time since 
1984-85. 


GREG PEYSER 

Senior, Midfield 

With the departure of star midfielders 
Harrison and Matt Rewkowski, co-cap- 
tain Peyser should be a regular starter for 
the Jays, and he could be one of the top 
midfielders in the nation. 

Peyser, who was named to the La- 
crosse/Face-Off Yearbook Preseason 
All-American Team, scored two goals in 
the NCAA finals, and was named to the 
NCAA AII-Tournament Team. He also got 
a key assist with 1.4 seconds remaining 
in regulation of the Jays’ semifinal game 
against Virginia, sending the game into 
overtime. 


MATT PINTO 

Senior, Defense 

Pinto, Garvey and then-senior Chris 
Watson made up the core of the Blue 
Jays’ defense last season, which finished 
second in the NCAA in scoring defense, 
only allowing 6.94 goals per game. 

Pinto will be a team co-captain this 
season and has started 31 straight games 
going, into the season — more than any 
other player on the roster. 

The close defenseman was also named 
to the STX/USILA Preseason All-Ameri- 
can Second Team, and was an All-Ameri- 
can Honorable Mention last season. Last 
year, he was one of only six players to 
start all 16 games, and his 26 ground balls 
were a career-high. 


men’s lacrosse season 
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Sophomore midfielder Paul Rabil makes his way past an Albany defenseman during the season-opening home game on Saturday, which the Jays won 10-8. 


JESSE SCHWARTZMAN 

Junior, Goalie 

Certain to be one of the most important 
players on the Blue Jays next season — if 
not the most important — Schwartzman 
attracted plenty of attention in 2005, his 
first season as a regular starter. The NCAA 
Tournament MVP, Schwartzman was also 
an All-American Honorable Mention. More 
impressive than his accolades, however, is 
this statistic: Hopkins is 18-0 in games that 
Schwartzman has started. 

Schwartzman had the lowest goals- 
against average in the country last sea- 
son, and currently has the lowest aver- 
age in school history. Schwartzman will 
be without standouts Watson and Gar- 
vey helping him to protect the net, but 
should be able to adapt considering his 
.626 save percentage, the third-best in the 
NCAA. 


JAKE BYRNE 

Junior, Attack 

As the Blue Jays’ only returning at- 
tacker, Byrne will hope to follow-up his 
breakout 2005 season by becoming one of 
the top offensive players in the country. 
A 16-game starter last season, Byrne was 
named to the Preseason All-American 
Second Team this year. 

Byrne was third on the team last season 
in assists (14) and points (32). He notched 
a goal and an assist in the NCAA finals 
and two goals in the NCAA semifinals, 
one of which sent the game into overtime 
with just 1.4 seconds left on clock. 


PAUL RABIL 

Sophomore, Midfield 

Last year Rabil made the All-American 
Third Team, making him the first Hop- 
kins freshman to earn All-American hon- 
ors since 1993. He was second on the team 
(behind Harrison) in goals (23), assists 
(14) and points (37). His 37 points were the 
second-most ever recorded by a Hopkins 
freshman midfielder. 

Rabil improved with practically every 
game last season, and in the postseason, 
he demonstrated his potential to be a se- 
rious offensive threat for the next three 
years. He led the team in scoring during 
the playoffs, including two unassisted 
goals in the NCAA finals. 


KEVIN HUNTLEY 

Sophomore, Attack 

Like his classmate Rabil, Huntley im- 
proved drastically over the course of last 
season, peaking in the playoffs by leading 
the team with seven postseason goals. Al- 
though he started only ten games, Hunt- 
ley still finished second on the team with 
23 goals. 

He also led the team in game-winning 
goals, scoring four during the season, one 
of which gave Hopkins a double-overtime 
win against No. 2 Duke. With the gradu- 
ation of attackers Kyle Barrie and Peter 
LeSueur, Huntley will be a top starter for 
the Jays in 2006. 


MATT FEILD 
Senior, Midfield 


a 


His position may be the least glamor- 
ous one in the game, but there is one way 
to quantify what short stick defensive 
midfielder Feild provides for the Jays: 
experience. Feild, a team co-captain, is 
entering the 2006 season as one of the 
most seasoned defensive midfielders in 
the country, having played in all of the 
Blue Jays’ 47 games during his three-year 
career. He is the only senior on the Jays to 
have played in all 47 games. 

The Jays graduated their other top 
defensive midfielder from last season, 
Benson Erwin, but Feild should be able 
to prove that he was an essential part of 
the Blue Jays’ phenomenal defense, which 


held 14 of 16 opponents to nine goals or 
less in 2005. 


STEPHEN PEYSER 

Sophomore, Midfield 

The younger brother of Greg and Mi- 
chael, a star defenseman who graduated 
in 2003, Stephen has already demonstrat- 
ed his potential to continue the success of 
the Peyser family at Hopkins. 

Peyser was one of only two freshmen 
to play all 16 games for the Jays last sea- 
son, and he scored ten goals, tying him 
for eighth on the team. Three of those 
goals came in the Blue Jays’ NCAA quar- 
terfinal game against Massachusetts, in 
which he took just three shots. 

With the skills, the experience and 
the pedigree, Peyser promises to be one 
of Hopkins’ top midfielders in this year’s 
quickly approaching lacrosse season. 
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According to praise from his players, old friends and 


rash of awards, Pietramala is one of lacrosse’s best 


By ZACH GOODMAN 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Many fans know Dave Pietramala, head 
coach of the men’s lacrosse team, as the 
hulking figure in a dark suit shouting from 
the sidelines at Homewood Field.However, 
other lacrosse aficionados know him as one 
of the gems of the Hopkins lacrosse pro- 
gram and arguably the best defenseman in 
the history of NCAA lacrosse, a three-time 
All-American who led the Jays to the 1987 
National Championship. Many players 
know him as a man of unyielding intensity 
who demands nothing short of excellence 
from himself and his team. 

But a select few know him as someone 
who has worn women’s clothing. Assistant 
head coach Seth Tierney is one of those se- 
lect few. Maybe. 


he’s a short haired, country music guy,” 
Tierney said. “He traded in his dungaree 
jacket for a Joseph Banks pinstripe suit. 
Those two don’t live in the same body.” 

Anyone who knows today’s hard- 
working, no-nonsense Pietramala can tell 
he’s put his college days behind him. Way 
behind him. But youthful indiscretions 
aside, one thing is certainly true: 

“He's an unbelievable lacrosse coach,” 
said Tierney. 

The numbers speak for themselves. 
Since Pietramala returned to Hopkins as 
head coach in 2001, the Jays have amassed 
an astonishing 63-10 record, 55-6 over the 
last four years. 

In those four years, Hopkins has been 
the No. 1 seed in the playoffs each time. In 
2003 the Jays made it to the finals, and few 

need to be remind- 





“Maybe _ there 
was an all-you-can- 
drink special if you 
wore a skirt, and 
maybe Dave Pietra- 
mala wore a skirt,” 
Tierney said. “You 
never know.” 


Coach may seem like an 
intimidating person to any 
outsider, but really he is 
confident, caring, intense 


ed that ‘last season 
they were perfect. 
Finishing 16-0, the 
Jays held No. 1 for 
the duration of the 
season and won 
the program's 43rd 
national title. 


Tierney and and believing in every “It’s hard to ar- 
Pietramala _—_ were gue with that kind 
teammates and member on the team. of success,” said 
Hopkins students __ SOPHOMORE GEORGE CASTLE Jietney: 
together in another On the lacrosse 
lifetime. Pietrama- field,  Pietramala 


la was part of the 

Class of 1990, Tier- 

ney of the Class of 91. Back then, Tierney 
knew a different Pietramala. 

“When we have lunch,” Tierney said, 
“Yll remind him of the old Pietramala 
that I knew from school, the one with lon- 
ger hair and a dungaree jacket, listening 
to the Grateful Dead.” 

So where is that Pietramala now? “Now 





ASSISTANT 
COACHES 


Seth Tierney, Associate Head Coach 
Coaching Area: Offensive Coordinator 
College: Johns Hopkins ‘91 





Bill Dwan, Assistant Coach 


Coaching Areas: Defense and all-game 
planning ae 
College: Johns Hopkins ‘91, 


Dave Allan, Assistant Coach 
Coaching Areas: Practice, game-plan- 
ning, scouting and recruiting 

College: Randolph Macon ‘68 ~ 





has known nothing 

but success. Play- 
ing for the Blue Jays from 1987-90, he led 
the team to a national title in ‘87 and a title 
game in ’89, amd was named a first-team 
All-American three times (one of only five 
Blue Jay defenseman in program history to 
be so honored). 

Pietramala also received the William 
C. Schmeisser Award as the nation’s top 
defenseman in both ’88 and ’89, and in ’89 
he received Lt. Raymond J. Enners Award 
as the nation’s most outstanding player 
— the same award famed Blue Jay mid- 
fielder Kyle Harrison won last year. 

“He was the best defenseman that I’ve 
ever played with and I've ever seen,” Tier- 
ney said. 

Even after graduating, the accolades 
kept coming. Playing on the United States’ 
championship team in 1990 in Perth, Aus- 
tralia, he was named outstanding per- 
former of the International Lacrosse Fed- 
eration world championships. 

In Manchester, England in 1994, he re- 
ceived the honor again when he again led 
the U.S. to victory. He was selected to the 
NCAA Silver Anniversary Team in 1995, 
the All-Time Johns Hopkins Team at the 
end of his playing career, the Johns Hop- 
kins Hall of Fame in 2001 and the Nation- 
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Head Coach Dave Pietramala (right) with assistant coaches Bill Dwan (left) and Dave Allan (center). 


al Lacrosse Hall of Fame in 2004. 

He's the first person ever to have won 
a national championship as a player and a 
head coach and the first to have won both 
Player of the Year and Coach of the Year. 
And he was picked to be on Lacrosse 
Magazine's All-Century team. 

But what's he like as a coach? Most peo- 
ple know of his intensity and his drive to 
win, pushing his players to the extreme. 
But few know his compassionate side. 

“He really treats the guys on the team 
as though they were his own sons,” said 
junior goalie Jesse Schwartzman, an honor- 
able mention for All-American last season. 

“Coach may seem like an intimidating 
person to any outsider,” sophomore mid- 
fielder George Castle said, “but really he 
is confident, caring, intense and believing 
in every member on the team. He wants 
the best out of each person.” 

And he gets it. That's why Hopkins is on 
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top of this year’s Inside Lacrosse/Faceoff 
Yearbook men’s lacrosse poll, and six 
players were named Inside Lacrosse/Fa- 
ceoff Yearbook preseason All-Americans. 
But results like these require hard work, 
work that Pietramala demands constantly 
out of his players. Luckily they find light- 
hearted ways to make it through his prac- 
tices. 

“There is a joke on the team that Coach 
P looks like Steven Seagal,” Castle said. 

Perhaps looking like an action hero is 
appropriate for Pietramala. He’s always 
ready to adapt, train and do whatever he 
needs to succeed. 

Hopkins can expect to see plenty more 
of the intense, driven Pietramla shout- 
ing from the Blue Jay sideline and plenty 
more Blue Jay victories. How about more 
of the Pietramala that will wear a skirt to 
get free drinks? Don’t count on it. But as 
Tierney said: “You never know.” 
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A look inside the recruitment process shows that a 
oreal team comes together long belore the season starts 


By XIAO-BO YUAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


As much as a lacrosse team’s success 
depends on what happens during games 
— you know, the passing, shooting and 
making goals — the backbone of any 
team’s success is what happens off the 
field. The recruiting process, led by the 
coaches of the men’s and women’s la- 
crosse teams, is a non-stop cycle in which 
the top high school players in the country 
are wooed by the best university teams, 
all of which fight to amass a star fresh- 
man lineup. 

“Quite simply, recruiting is the lifeline 
of any program,” said Ernie Larossa, as- 
sociate director of public relations for 
Hopkins sports. “No matter how good a 
coach is, if we don’t get good players, it’s 
hard to be successful.” 

Although the most intense season for 
recruiting is during the spring and sum- 
mer, an increase in competition and par- 
ticipation in lacrosse all over the country 
has put pressure on coaches to be con- 
stantly vigilant as they seek out strong 
players. 

“Recruiting is a year-round process. It 


never stops,” Larossa said. 

Recruiting is the responsibility of the 
coach and assistant coach, who attend as 
many games as possible to observe play- 
ers who stand out, while taking into ac- 
count the insight of current players and 
other coaches. 

The number of 





While it used to be that schools with la- 
crosse teams were generally located in the 
northeastern and mid-Atlantic regions, 
it has now also spread westward to the 
Californian coast, thanks to the growth 
of high school programs and “pee-wee” 
leagues” through- 
out the country. 





student athletes 
scouted every year 
may change, said 
Larossa, but the 
pressure was espe- 
cially great during 
the last recruit- 
ing season for the 
Hopkins men’s la- 
crosse team, which 
lost 11 graduating 
seniors. The wom- 
en’s team, on the 
other hand, only 
lost a few players 
last year, which means there are only five 
freshmen on this year’s roster. 

With more competition among univer- 
sities to scoop up the best young players, 
the geographic span of recruiting has also 
broadened with the growth of the sport. 


ers. 





An increase in competition 
and participation in la- 
crosse all over the country 
has put pressure on coaches 
to be constantly vigilant as 
they seek out strong play- 





In response, re- 
cruiting efforts are 
nolongercontained 
in a specific region 
of the country. In 
fact, Larossa said, 
the starting line- 
up of the season- 
opening game on 
Saturday included 
freshman defense- 
man Matt Drenan, 
who is from San 
Diego, Calif. 

With more and 
more middle and high schools offering 
their own lacrosse programs, how do 
coaches pick out the stand-out players? 
According to Larossa, there is no simple 
answer. Obviously, lacrosse skills are at 
the top of the list, but personal and aca- 
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Year-round recruiting allowed Pietramala to build a strong roster of freshmen, including midfielder Brian Christopher, who played against Albany on Sat. 


demic achievements are also part of the 
equation. 

“They want to attract good people to 
be a part of the Hopkins lacrosse family,” 
Larossa said. “It is just as important how 
a kid represents our team off the field as it 
is on the field.” 

The competition among schools for the 
best players is not, he admits, particularly 
fierce. This is in part due to the academ- 
ic excellence of some of the top lacrosse 
schools, like Duke University. But Larossa 
stresses that Hopkins’s appeal lies both in 
the top-quality academic environment 
and in the unique significance of lacrosse 
in the community. 

“We offer the opportunity to play at a 
school where lacrosse is the number one 
sport and [follows] a tradition of excel- 
lence,” he said. 

Hopkins’s 2005 win at the National 
Championships has certainly not hurt 
their drawing power for top players, al- 
though Larossa said that the effect has 
been “hard to quantify.” 

Some of the changes that have occurred 
in recruiting have not been welcomed 
across the board. In recent years, scouting 
has not only become year-round, but has 
begun targeting younger students, some 
of whom commit to a school a year or two 
before they graduate from high school. 

According to Inside Lacrosse, gone are 
the days when student athletes can play 
a few tournament games during the sum- 
mer before their senior year and expect 
to make a commitment to a university 
by the fall. Instead, many universities are 
signing up athletes before summer after 
having spent several seasons observing 
their playing skills. 

For some, these changes are the natu- 
ral developments of.a sport in the pro- 
cess of blowing up at youth and high 
school levels. Some coaches and fans see 
the escalation in recruitment as a sign 
that lacrosse is on its way to becoming 
a money-driven “meat market” like the 
more popular fields of football and bas- 
ketball. 

“The difference between now and 
five-years ago is that everyone is busting 
their tail [recruiting],” Princeton Men’s 
Lacrosse Coach Bill Tierney told Inside 
Lacrosse in 2004. According to some ac- 
counts, time spent on recruitment in la- 
crosse has shot up as much as 80 percent 
in the last ten years. 

Whether the increase in competitive- 
ness and pressure is viewed as a good 
sign for college-level lacrosse or not, re- 
cruiting for new players continues during 
almost every month of the year, as more 
fresh-eyed young athletes are dropping 
their football gear and picking up lacrosse 
sticks. 
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WOMEN’S LACROSSE 
- Date Day Opponent Time 
| 





2/26 Sela @ George Washington 1p.m. 
i/ 3/04 Sat mami are=ine)a) 5: p-m: 
i cyale) Fri @] aire) 4 p.m. 
/ 3/12 Sun Ohio State 1 p.m. 
Cyaks) Sat O]g={efola mm Giammt=hrcliD 3: Dim. 
3/26 Sun American 3:30 p.m, 
3/29 Wed @Penn 7 p.m. 
4/02 Sun Vanderbilt i hg) OH aap 
4/09 Sun Maryland 12 p.m. 
4/12 Wed @ UMBC 4 p.m. 
4/19 Varo @ Delaware Aen: 
4/23 Sun @ Northwestern Ley 991 6 9 
4 4/26 Wed George Mason 7 p.m. 
‘ 4/29 Sat @ Penn State 1 p.m. 
5/02 Tues Towson 4 p.m. 


5/06 Sat Georgetown 1 p.m. 








Lacrosse was a popular sport long before the 
Hopkins Jays took flight on Homewood Field 


By BRENDAN SCHREIBER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


One might say that Hopkins’ only vi- 
able tradition is men’s lacrosse. In fact, itis 
true. Hopkins lacrosse has a legacy like no 
other team in the sport. Sure, some schools 
have had a few championship streaks 
(and Hopkins certainly had a drought 
prior to last year), but no team has been 
as consistently successful as Hopkins has 
been in the sport of lacrosse. 

Since the first intercollegiate lacrosse 


for players. As is the case now, the game 
began with a face-off in which players 
would lift their sticks into the air and 
shout out to the gods, sometimes to settle 
disputes between tribes and other times 
to appeal to them for healing. 

The game became known to Western- 
ers when a Jesuit Missionary, Jean de 
Brébeuf, saw s group of Iroquois play it in 
the 1600s. The name “lacrosse” was given 
to the sport by French missionaries who 
mistook the sticks Canadian Indian tribes 
used (which until recently most closely re- 

sembled today’s wom- 











tournament was held in 1881, Hopkins 
has won 43 national titles. These include 
eight NCAA Division | Championships 
(2005, 1987, 1985, 1984, 1980, 1979, 1978, 
and 1974), 29 United States Intercollegiate 
Lacrosse Association wins and six Inter- 
collegiate Lacrosse Association titles. 

But lacrosse had already been around 
for several centuries when Hopkins be- 
gan its reign. As most lacrosse fans know, 
the sport began among North American 
Indian tribes as early as the 1400s. It was 
originally called “baggataway,” and was 
both religious and military in purpose. 
The fields were huge: sometimes 500 
yards long — in rare cases half a mile be- 
tween goals — with no sidelines. Games 
could last days with breaks during the 
night, and there were often as many as 
1,000 players on the field at a time. 

According to Sports Know How, la- 
crosse had immense spiritual significance 
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This image from 1877 shows a lacrosse faceoff between three players. 


er’s lacrosse sticks) for 
the crosier, la crosse, 
carried by bishops. 

By 1840, these mis- 
sionaries had taken 
up the game. Lacrosse 
evolved to become 
more of a sport and 
less violent as French 
pioneers adopted it. 
In 1856 the Montreal 
Lacrosse Club was 
founded, and_ sub- 
sequently chartered 
the first written set of 
rules, including field 
dimensions and team 
size. Fields were set 
at no more than 880 
yards long, with only 
ten players per team 
on the field at once. 

Most people have 
no idea that lacrosse 
was so popular in 
Canada that it became 
the nation’s national 
sport — not ice hockey. 
The latter was mod- 
eled after lacrosse, and most of its early 
stars were also lacrosse players. George 
Beers, a Canadian dentist, is credited 
with being the father of modern lacrosse 
because he revised the rules to the form 
that was later used by the National La- 
crosse Association of Canada when it was 
established in 1867. The first game played 
under Beers’ rules was at Upper Canada 
College in 1867. Upper Canada College 
was defeated by the Toronto Cricket Club 
3-1. By the 1900s, high schools, colleges 
and universities began playing, and the 
Olympics soon included lacrosse as well. 

Lacrosse then spread to the other na- 
tions: the U.S., England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Australia, with international compe- 
tition starting up soon after. In the U.S., it 
has been largely popular in the Northeast, 
with its unofficial home in Maryland. 

The first collegiate lacrosse game in 
the U.S. was held between Manhattan 








College and New York University in 1877. 
The sport soon spread via high schools 
and youth leagues to New Hampshire 
and New Jersey. The first college league, 
founded in 1882, was titled the U.S. Inter- 
collegiate Lacrosse Association and lasted 
until 1971 when the NCAA became the 
governing body for college play. 

In the late 1800s women’s lacrosse also 
became popular, but mostly in England 
where it was considered the springtime 
version of field hockey. As an organized 
sport it began with eight players per team 
on the field, but soon expanded to ten and 
then 12. Body checks were and are still 
forbidden, but the aggressiveness of the 
women’s version has only increased since 
its inception. . 

Women’s lacrosse came’ to the U.S. 
from England, not Canada, in the early 
1900s. Constance Applebee, an English 
physical education teacher, started the 
first U.S. women’s lacrosse camp in 1922, 
out of which the U.S. Women’s Lacrosse 
Association was born in 1931. The Univer- 
sity of Maryland has been the most con- 
sistent powerhouse of collegiate lacrosse 
by far, having won about half of all NCAA 
Championships. 

Though lacrosse has been a stronghold 
on the East Coast for over a century, in re- 
cent years it has spread all the way to Col- 
orado and California, from which many 
of the nation’s top recruits now hail. 

A significant portion of pre-season 
training for the NCAA‘s Division I teams 
takes place in major tournaments through- 
out the West as well. Many observers of 
this trend attribute 
the move west to 
the invention of 
plastic —_ lacrosse 
sticks by STX, re- 
placing the  tra- 
ditional | wooden 
stick. 

Lacrosse has 
not been an Olym- 
pic game since 
1908 (Canada took 
the only two gold 
medals awarded, 
one in 1904 and 
the other in 1908). 
It was a demon- 
stration sport in 
the 1928, 1932 and 
1948 Olympics, 
but it has not since 
returned to medal- 
sport status. When 
the U.S. couldn't 
produce a national 
team for the Olym- 
pics in 1904 and 
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This drawing shows the British ambushing an In- 
dian village in the middle of a lacrossee game. 


1908, the nation sent the Hopkins team in- 
stead — signaling the beginning of Hop- 
kins’ dominance in the sport. 

Due to the homegrown nature of la- 
crosse (it has only recently achieved any 
media attention or widespread aware- 
ness) professional lacrosse leagues have 
not yet gained the notoriety of other 
sports. Nonetheless, many of the game’s 
top competitors go on to play Major 
League Lacrosse and even indoor la- 
crosse in Canada’s National Lacrosse 
League. For most players, the peak of 
their careers lies on the uncorrupted 
fields of U.S. college campuses. College 
lacrosse is where young stars direct their 
ambitions, and it is there where their 
dreams play out. 
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se game played in 1943. 
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Lacrosse Hall of Fame shows Hopkins to have 
played an important role in the sport's history 


By ALEX BEGLEY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Situated just off East University Park- 
way, the Lacrosse Museum and National 
Hall of Fame is open Tuesday through 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults are 
charged $3, but this is a small fee for what 
you can see there. 

The museum holds over 360 years of 
lacrosse history, from its humble begin- 
nings as a Native American pastime, to its 
glory years in the Olympics, to the mod- 
ern-day game and the people who are 
shaping the future of lacrosse. 

The game of lacrosse began as a Na- 
tive American sport played to amuse the 
creator. The timeline that stretches across 
one section of the museum begins with 
the year 1636 when Jean de Brebeuf, a Ca- 
nadian missionary, created the first writ- 
ten document about the sport. The sport 
originated in Canada and slowly found its 
way to America and its new home in the 
northeast United States. 

Some interesting finds in the museum 


are the first sticks and balls used in the 
game, an original jersey from the Hop- 
kins team that went to the 1932 Olympics 
exhibition game (where they soundly de- 
feated the University of Maryland), Kyle 
Harrison’s signed helmet that sits along- 
side the Tewaaraton Trophy (awarded to 
the nation’s top NCAA player), and a 35- 
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The Hall of Fame is located on University Pkwy. 


minute movie spanning lacrosse history. 
There are also posters from the 1904 and 
1908 Olympics when lacrosse was a full- 
medal sport. 

Hanging from the ceiling are various 
signed jerseys from different national and 
international teams. 

Even though NYU was the first school 
to have a collegiate team, the museum 
shows that Johns Hopkins University 
played a huge role in the history of la- 
crosse. The exhibition teams sent to the 
1928 and the 1932 Olympics’ were the 
Hopkins Varsity teams. 

In 1989 two Hopkins players devel- 
oped the shorter stick and created the 
first variation of the modern net using a 
tennis net. 

The actual Hall of Fame is situated in 
a small room in the back of the building. 
Each inducted member’s picture and in- 
formation is displayed on a diamond- 
shaped glass panel. Members include la- 
crosse greats such as our own coach Dave 
Pietramala. 

The Hall of Fame also contains a com- 
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Lacrosse was first played by Native American tribes. 


puter guide that allows visitors to search 
athletes’ information using alphabetical 
order or by school and year. 

Hopkins has more than 60 members 
in the Hall of Fame, and the University of 
Maryland follows with 28 members. 





A ouide to enthusiastic lunacy in the lacrosse stands 


By JOSH ROBINSON 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Nobody can deny that Hopkins’ la- 
Crosse team is one of the strongest in the 
country. There is a wealth of statistics 
that showcases the undeniable skill and 
strength of our players. Despite the tal- 
ent of the members of our lacrosse team, 
800d athletes can’t do much without the 
Support of their loyal fans. 

As the athletes maintain their focus 
On the playing field, the fans in the stands 
Serve a vital purpose: They physically 
embody the ballistic craziness coursing 
through the veins of the team members. 
That is where you and I — the common 
Couch potatoes — come in. 

You too can be a valuable player on one 
of the country’s most respected lacrosse 
teams! Maybe you don’t feel ready to let 
your inner lunatic free, or maybe you just 
don’t know how. Here are a few how-to 
tips for being the best Hopkins lacrosse 
fan out there. 


1. Paint the town blue. 

OK, so black and blue aren’t exactly 
stand-out colors. Still, no lacrosse fan is 
complete without plenty of Hopkins par- 
aphernalia: sweatshirts, hats, inflatable 
Slappies (I am not sure what these are 
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officially called but inflatable slappy is a 
practical description.), and the old classic 
-- body paint. Find six friends and paint 
those chests (or stomachs for you ladies 
— unless of course, you are feeling partic- 
ularly liberated by the excitement of the 
match) with our school’s name. Just make 
sure everyone stays in the correct order 
and nobody is in the bathroom when the 
school photographer comes around. Re- 
member, we don't go to H-O-K-I-N-S. 


2. Stay until the bitter end. 

You know the types — you see them 
near the end of the lacrosse game: the 
people who start heading for the parking 
lot or dorm rooms late in the fou rth quar- 
ter because they have decided that the 
game’s outcome is set. Do not be one of 
these people! Stick it out and watch the 
Jays toss goal after merciless goal into 

onent’s net. 
ee ear as though the 15th goal were 
the first. After all, you didn’t stand up ah 
three hours to see them lose, did you? 
No! You waited all this time for a land- 
slide victory, and now you have it, so go 


nuts. 


ink, drink, drink. 
2 Ae sanch as the administration here 


wants to deny it, Hopkins is a COLLEGE. 





Pre-game, and be sure 
to pack one of those 
Hopkins flasks for 
the game itself. Noth- 
ing gets the competi- 
tive juices flowing 
like some obnoxious- 
ness-inducing — alky. 
Don’t be excessive, 
though. Moderate 
your drinking and let 
your enthusiasm rage 
on into beast mode. 


4. Heckle creatively. 

Sure, you could 
chant general insults 
about the opposing 
goalie’s mother ... but 
why not spice things 
up by looking up her 
actual name? Go the 
extra mile and do 
your research. You'll 
get into the heads of 
the opposing players before you can say, 
“Your mom Elizabeth still loves you, even 
though you suck at defense.” 


5. Gather in the Nest. 
It may have a lame name, but the 
Nest is fun, and after all, we are the 





FILE PHOTO 
Lacrosse fans gather in The Nest to cheer on the Jays at Homewood Field. 


Blue Jays. Take advantage of the student 
section. If you jump on it fast, you can 
even get a free T-shirt out of the deal. 
Who doesn’t love a free T-shirt? Stand 
up in front and start chants. Be that guy. 
You're the best Hopkins lacrosse fan 
ever, remember? 
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| 

| 1 2 

| Johns Hopkins 91 98 186 
| = 


| Opponents 68 69 137 








| Shots: | 
| 1 2 Total | 
| Johns Hopkins 225 237 
| Opponent 172 176 
| Shots on Goal: 
1 2 
| Johns Hopkins 165 177 
| Opponents 132 128 

Saves: 

1 2 Total 

Johns Hopkins 64 59 123 
Opponents 74 79 153 











A AWEN RUNS 








Turnovers: Total 
JHU 251 
Opp. 276 
Assists: Total 
JHU 94 
Opp. 46 
Draw Controls: Total 
JHU 190 
Opp. 169 
Attendance: Total 
JHU 1960 
Opp. 3533 











| Total 189 137 

Free-position 23 33 
| Unassisted 93 90 
| Overtime 0 0 


| 3/23 
| 3/25 
| 3/30 
| 4/6 
| 4/9 





4/16 


| 4/19 


4/22 
4/24 


| 4/30 
| 5/7 


| NCAA Tournament: 


8/12 














PLAYERS 


~ Mary Key 
Sarah Walsh. 
Lauren Schwarzman 
Meagan Voight 
Kadie Stamper 
Erin Riordan 
Annie Wagner 
Anne Crisafulli 


~ Steph Janice 


Kirby Houck 

Kelley Putnam 

Lacey-Leigh Hentz 

Alex Nolan 

Katie Dumais 
Sarah Gallion 

Kelly Gonzalez 

Kristen Miller 

Cherie Michaud 

Natalie Cooper 

Emma Wallace 

Sandra Lebo 

Meghan Crisafulli 

Ashley Schwarzmann 

Christine Palowitch 

Kate Lipka 

Erin O’Boyle 

Molly Burnett 

Lauren Riddick 


Davidson 

Princeton 

Ohio State 

Ohio University 
Vanderbilt 

George Mason 
George Washington 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 
UMBC 

Univ. of Maryland 
American 

Towson 
Northwestern 
Notre Dame 

Penn State 
Georgetown 





Univ. of Virginia 


L 8-10 


Baltimore, Md. 
Princeton, N.J. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Athens, Ohio 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Fairfax, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
College Park, Md. 
Washington, D.C. 
Towson, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D.C. 


Charlottesville, Va. 





Defender Lacey-Leigh Hentz, a 2005 alum. 


ATTENDANCE 
JHU Opp. 
Total 1,960 3,533 
No. of dates/Avg. 
per date 7/280 ~~ 10/353 





PWIA 
“7/17 134 
17/12 52 
17 38 
W717 43 
4qH7 42 
17/3 22 
16/7 23: 
W7 19 
17/10 25 
17/1 22 
WNT 10 
W7 16 
13/0 2 
14/0 6 
WT ] 
4/0 2 
11/1 1 
W/17 0 
3/0 | 
4/0 | 
8/0 1 
12/0 1 
5/0 ; 0 
3/0 0 
4/0 0 
3/0 0 
2/0 0 
Wh 0 


SHOTS 


GOALS 


6 
7 
5 
4 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





AWS 
32 
12 
11 
7 
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GROUND 

Prs BALLS FOULS 
87 31 12 
38 19 10 
28 27. 18 
25 16 5 
22 43 41 
16 8 3 
13 6 6 
12 28 22 
9 12 22 
8 6 ] 
7 28 28 
7 35 48 
4 3 6 
2 | | 
2 24 22 
1 1 0 

ies 8 4 
1 24 32 
0 0 0 
0 0 | 
0 0 1 
0 0 2 
0 0 0 
0 0 2 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 4 
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By NINA KEYVAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Earning its second straight NCAA 
tournament berth, the 2005 women’s la- 
crosse team finished the season strong 
with a record of 11-6 overall. In their sev- 
enth year playing at Division I level, the 
Blue Jays ranked No. 12 among the top 
national women’s varsity lacrosse teams. 

Head coach of 12 years Janine Tucker 
and senior captains Lacey-Leigh Hentz 
and Anne Crisafulli led the team through 
aseason of ups and downs. 

At the beginning of the season, the 
Blue Jays ranked sixth in the IWLCA pre- 
season poll, and the American Lacrosse 
Conference (ALC) predicted the team 
would finish second that year. 

Winning their first game (15-4) against 
Davidson, the team then played Princ- 
eton (ranked second at the time). During 
the game, key player sophomore Mary 
Key scored two goals and achieved two 
assists. 

Although Hopkins was in the lead at 
halftime, Princeton outscored the Jays 
and won 9-6. 

The following week, Hopkins faced 
Ohio State. Key led the team for the third 
game in a row, while senior Erin Riordan 
and sophomore Sarah Walsh helped score 
goals and achieved assists against the 
Buckeyes. 

Despite their efforts and easy win 
against Ohio State in the previous 2004 
season, Hopkins faced another loss 
against the Buckeyes at 12-9. 

Improving their game, the Blue Jays 
then went on a six game winning streak. 

Facing another team in Ohio two days 
later, Hopkins achieved its first shut out 
Victory (14-0) of six years against Ohio 

Niversity. 

Key and freshman Kadie Stamper each 
Scored four goals, while freshman Sarah 
Gallion picked up five ground balls on 
defense. 

Next, the Jays prepared for their match 
again Vanderbilt in Nashville, Tenn. The 
team outscored their opponents in a 13-6 
win. 

Freshman Lauren Schwarzmann out- 

_ Paced Vanderbilt with three goals and an 
assist early in the game. Key and Walsh 
each scored two goals and one assist dur- 
Ing the game. Hopkin’s rank improved 3- 
2 overall and 3-1 in the ALC. 

Within the following two weeks, the 

dy Jays won four more victories. At 
Tge Mason, the Jays rallied to victory 
(10-7) in their game against the Patriots. 

During an eight-minute span, Key kept 
the team alive, scoring four goals, and 

Stamper and Riordan each added a goal 

to the win. Meanwhile, freshman Cherie 

Michaud led the defense against George 

Mason, 


Returning to Baltimore for their first 
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Senior attack Sarah Walsh faces an opponent from Penn in a home game last season. Hopkins defeated Penn 13-4 in their sixth win of the season. 


home game in a month, the team faced 
George Washington University. 

Trailing behind the Colonials until 
halftime, the Jays again used the second 
half to quickly catch up and then pull 

or the win. 
ee and Hentz both helped de- 
fense, while freshman Annie Wagner 
scored twice in addition to four other 
players scoring goals. ae a 

During the match, team goalie junior 
Lauren Riddick made nine saves. The Jays 
finished with an 11-8 win. 

For game 12, the lacrosse team next 
faced Penn in their second home game. 
Hopkins defeated the Quakers in a 13-4 
win, marking their sixth win of the sea- 
son and their fourth consecutive victory 

n. 
alegre? third home game, the Blue 
Jays faced UMBC. Their first time me 
ing UMBC since 1999, Hopkins prevaile 

i i -6 win. 
tee: that scored included 
Key, Voight, sophomore Alex Nolan a 
freshmen Kelly Gonzalez and Katie Du 
othe Jays remained in Maryland for the 


next few games. However, their six-game 





winning streak ended in a match against 
the University of Maryland. 

Defeated in six previous encounters 
with the Terrapins, the Jays came closer 
last year to a victory with a 12-10 loss. 

The women’s lacrosse team scored two 
more wins in the following two weeks. 
In a match against American, Key and 
Walsh led the team to victory with a 16- 
10 win. Stamper added two goals to the 
win as well. At Towson’s Johnny Unitas 
Stadium, the Jays again outscored their 
opponents 15-10. 

The team then prepared for its biggest 
challenge yet, with the Northwestern 
Wildcats scheduled to play at Hopkins on 
Apr. 22. 

The Wildcats boasted the No. 1 and No. 
3 scorers of Division I Women’s Lacrosse. 
Hopkins put up a strong front against 
Northwestern until halftime (5-3), and the 
team suffered a 12-3 loss overall. 

The Jays traveled to Indiana for their 
next game. While there, Hopkins recov- 
ered from its previous loss with a 10-9 
win against Notre Dame. 

Hopkins faced a 9-8 close loss at Penn 
State in a conference matchup (second in 
the ALC standings behind Northwestern). 
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The conference game marked the second 
televised Hopkins game of the season (the 
first being that against Princeton.) 

With another loss, the lacrosse team fell 
again in the rankings, and prepared for 
their season finale at Georgetown. Hop- 
kins faced tough competition but proved 
to have better teamwork in the end. 

Again Key led the game, and the Jays 
finished with a 14-10 victory over George- 
town. 

The next night, Hopkins earned its 
second straight NCAA Division I tourna- 
ment berth. 

On the first day of the NCAA tourna- 
ment, May 12, Hopkins put up a strong 
defense against Virginia, falling behind 
with only a few minutes remaining in the 
game. 

The Jays ended the season 11-6 overall, 
with many team players receiving indi- 
vidual honors. 

Hentz and Key both received multiple 
honors, including being named to the ALC 
first team and to the IWCLA/US Lacrosse 
All-South Regional Team. Schwarzmann 
was named to the All-ALC second team, 


while Stamper was a third-team Inside 


Lacrosse All-American. 
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Lady Jays enter their 2006 season with optimism, a 
team of strong veterans and some promising rookies 


By XIAO-BO YUAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The potential of a lacrosse season of- 
ten depends on the balance of experi- 
enced players to dynamic newcomers, 
and if that is any indication of how a 
team will perform, Hopkins’ women’s 
lacrosse team may indeed have a very 
good spring. 

Looking to pull themselves up from 
an already-impressive 11-6 win record in 
2005, the Lady Jays have had the advan- 
tage of only losing two seniors from last 
year. This year’s sophomore players, who 
made up what the Baltimore Sun called a 
“stellar freshman class” in 2005, are now 
ready to take over the women’s lacrosse 
legacy at Hopkins. = 

Last season, the women’s team was 
disappointed by a season-terminating 
loss to the University of Virginia, who 
would eventually be runner-up in the 
2005 NCAA Tournament — a game that 
prevented Hopkins from going further 
than the first round in the NCAA confer- 
ence. Coupled with losses to Ohio State 
and Penn State earlier in the conference, 
an otherwise strong season came to an 
end. 

But this year, both head coach Jan- 
ice Tucker and observers of the team are 
more optimistic about the girls’ chances 
to put up a strong fight against competing 
teams, such as reigning national cham- 
pion Northwestern and long-term rival 
UVA. 

The experienced coaching of Tucker, 
who is in her 13th season as head coach 
of women’s lacrosse at Hopkins, will help 
the team continue their climb up the Di- 
vision I rankings, as will the older team 
members’ skills at speedy attack. 

The team can also be expected a boost 
from the return of junior Mary Key, a star 
attacker who was the top scorer in the 
nation last year, averaging just over five 
points per game. Along with five mem- 
bers of the men’s lacrosse team, Key was 
placed on the 2006 preseason watch list 
by the Tewaaraton Award Foundation, 
which grants the premiere collegiate la- 
crosse award. 

Key is known for her fearlessness on 
the field, with the ability to score from 
almost any position. She will be backed 
up on the attack by returning seniors Me- 
gan Voight and Molly Burnett, returning 
juniors Sarah Walsh and Alex Nolan, and 
sophomore Annie Wagner, who together 
form a solid scoring foundation and pro- 
vide Coach Tucker with a team that is 
deep in potential starters. 

The team retains its three top scorers 
from 2005, who each have at least two 
years of remaining eligibility. The depth 





of the starting roster also bodes well for 
the coming season, as four of the return- 
ing sophomore players started all 17 
games last season. 

While the team’s main strength lies in 
its fierce attackers like Key and Walsh, the 
team’s defensive players have a hidden 
cache of strength and agility that could 
potentially match last year’s unit. 

Tucker credited the team’s preseason 
strength and motivation to the disap- 
pointing loss to Virginia at the NCAA 
Conference. 

“We were all disappointed that we 
weren't able to move on in the NCAA 
Tournament, but before we even left 
Virginia our sights were set on the 2006 


season, and that loss has served as a 
motivator for us to 





Hopkins may also face competition 
from local competi- 





take the next step 
this year,” Tucker 
told hopkinssports. 
com. 

The competitors 
that remain most 
dangerous to the 
Lady Jays are the 


Before we even left Vir- 
ginia, our sights were set 
on the 2006 season. ... That 
loss has served as a moti- 


tor Towson Uni- 
versity for the first 
time, as they come 
off their most suc- 
cessful season in 
history to advance 
to the NCAA tour- 
nament. Mount St. 


defending cham- vator for us. Mary’s College may 
pion Northwestern H C T also pose a sizeable 
and the 2005 NCAA ——!!EAD COACH JANINE UCKER threat, returning 


runner-up Virginia, 

as well as Mary- 

land, which boasts experience in the 
midfield and on attack. 


with a_ consistent 

team that features 
nine starters from last year and their en- 
tire defensive line. 





Sizing up this year’s fierce competition 


By BEN KALLMAN 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


This spring, the women’s lacrosse team 
is slated to face talented teams from across 
the nation. The jam-packed season — fea- 
turing seven nationally ranked teams 
and two live TV appearances started off 
against George Washington on Feb. 26. 

Hopkins’ next match-up is a home 
opener on March 4 against Princeton. 
Hopkins has won its past two season- 
openers. The Lady Jays garnered pre-sea- 
son rankings in three national polls. The 
team is ranked No. 7 by the IWLCA Pre- 
season Poll, No. 8 by Lacrosse Magazine 
and No. 9 by the Bounce/Inside Lacrosse 
Preseason Polls. 

In addition, junior Mary Key was 
named to the watch list for the Tewaaraton 
Trophy, the preeminent lacrosse award 
honoring each season’s top female and 
male college lacrosse player. This is the 
second consecutive year that Key, who is 
currently on a 34-game point streak and 
led the nation last year in scoring, has 
garnered a spot on the list. 

The Jays’ conference season begins 
with back-to-back games against Ohio 
and Ohio State on March 10 and March 
12, respectively..The team continues con- 
ference play with a home game against 
Vanderbilt on April 2 and away games 
against No. 7 team Penn State on April 29 
and No. 1 team Northwestern (the unde- 
feated national champion) on April 23. 

The Jays last match-up with Penn State 
ended in a close 9-8 loss — one that Hop- 
kins is hoping to annul. While confer- 
ence play will undoubtedly provide some 
exciting games, non-conference games 
abound as well. Two under-the-lights vis- 


its are scheduled at Penn on March 29 and 
Delaware on April 19. 

Hopkins will host several nearby 
rivals, including American on March 
26, last year’s No. 7 team Maryland on 
April 9 (Hopkins lost to them last year 
with a final score of 12-10) and UMBC on 
April 12. Home games against George 
Mason, Towson and Georgetown in late 


April and early May round out late-sea- 
son play. Perhaps the highlight of the 
coming season is a trip to Hawaii over 
Spring Break on March 18 to play Or- 
egon. A tough schedule and one of the 
nation’s youngest lineups may prove a 
challenge to the Lady Jays but ensure 
that, in any case, the 2006 season will be 
one to watch. 











ROBIN SHA . 
Then-senior defense Lacey-Leigh Hentz takes the ball up the field against the netrinest of UMBC. 
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The Hopkins pep band lays down a groovin’ drumline 
lo cheer players and fans toward game-winning glory 


By MELISSA ARTNAK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


“One, two, three, four... We want 
more!” 

Given the tendency of the lacrosse 
team to rack up the points during every 
game, this traditional Blue Jay chant is a 
familiar sound to any good Hopkins stu- 
dent. The backdrop of this little ditty has 
always been provided by none other than 
the Pep Band. 

Regardless of the context, music can 
enhance the mood of any environment, 
and the Pep Band does just that at lacrosse 
games, with a laudable degree of enthusi- 
asm and gusto. 

Imagine a game without the Pep Band. 

What would the Blue Jay mascot shake its 
tail-feathers to? 
_ Itis simply impossible to envision the 
intense energy and fun-filled atmosphere 
of a lacrosse game without the support of 
the good old Pep Band. 

“Good old” is in fact a perfectly suit- 
able prefix, as the 


— they help maintain the energy of the 
game with their upbeat tunes, quirky 
song choices and enthusiastic Hopkins 
pride. “I've heard [the lacrosse players] 
say a couple times that it’s great to have 
the band there during away games,” Gra- 
ham said. “In a hostile environment, it’s 
nice to have that sliver of home.” 

A recent graduate, John-Michael Cross, 
who has been the president of the band 
for a year and a half, adds, “Our purpose 
is to sound good, but also to be an irrita- 
tion to the other team and their fans.” 

The Pep Band may be underappreci- 
ated by some lacrosse game attendees, 
but that doesn’t stifle their enthusiasm. 
As they don their classic uniforms of blue 
polo shirts and khaki pants — a little bit 
of blue and white face paint accents the 
occasional band member — they play 
on with dignity despite the occasional 
drunken heckler. 

Aside from their performances at the 
lacrosse games themselves, the Pep Band 
practices for an hour a week. Led by di- 

rector Brian Drake, 


Pep Band is rather 
aged indeed. As the 
oldest of the Hop- 
kins bands, it was 
established in 1921 
and has been going 
oh-so-strong ever 
since. 


eee 





Our purpose is to sound 
good, but also to be an ir- 
ritation to the other team 
and their fans. 


a Peabody Conser- 
vatory graduate, 
the Pep Band puts 
time and _ energy 
into polishing their 
songs so. that they 
will be in peak con- 
dition when game 


Although mem- 
bership rates ebb 
and flow, “we're 
a fairly close-knit 
8toup,” said senior Steve Graham, the 
emer and business manager of the 

and. 

For decades the Pep Band has provided 
Musical stylings and cheer at virtually ev- 
fry lacrosse game — both home and away 
6ames, rain or shine. They have always 
A en there, a loyal crew of trumpeters, 
ag tuba players and the like playing 
ely “go get ‘em, slugger” songs to rile 
up the crowds and pump up the lacrosse 
Players, 
pene Pep Band plays a wide range of 
ie including everything from sport- 
a event classics like “Johnny Hopkins 
fe a Victory,” to classic oldies by K.C. and 
like ee Band or cheesy fan favorites 
es lik Es Tequila” song. Unexpected piec- 
the oA Paranoid” by Black Sabbath and 
y uppet Show theme song also make 
nes, Talk about a diverse song 
Tes — childhood favorites, heavy 
Gt Songs, and tunes dedicated entirely 

ard liquor. Your iPod shuffle may not 

4 able to compete with the Pep Band’s ex- 
Pansive array of musical genres. 

And that’s the beauty of the Pep Band 
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—JOHN-MICHAEL Cross, ALUM 


EES 


time arrives. 
Last year, as 
men’s lacrosse made 
"it into the big-time 
championships, the Pep Band was right 
there alongside the team to provide jovial 
music at each victory. They were there at 
last season’s National Championship in 
Philadelphia, putting the “To Win’ song 
to good use. Graham recounts that game 
as one of his favorite memories with the 
Pep Band thus far. “The final four last 
year were all amazing,” he said. “That 


was a ton of fun.” 


Cross agrees. As he reminisced about 


last year’s season, he said he will never 
forget “the semi-final game when Byrne 
hit that shot with seconds left.” 

As for the upcoming season, Graham 

‘4 “As always, we'll maintain a pres- 
ses ae nea He added that he is 
looking forward to the Duke game, and 
that the band hopes to host a lacrosse sea- 

ick-off cookout. 

aan time youre at a lacrosse game, 
shimmying away to “Jungle anced oe 
on, you know you do it) or rhyt me y 
shouting out the number of goals the of 
fense has scored, take a second to apprecl- 


i kground music 
te the great, booming, backg 
Sontien by the Johns Hopkins Pep Band. 
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The Pep Band is one of the more prominent fixtures at every lax game, hyping up the crowd with song. 


GAME SONGS 





The fight song, “To Win,” is played by the 
pep band every time the lacrosse team 
scores a goal. Fans chime in at the end, 
by counting the number of goals scored 
by ae Jays, and then chanting “We want 
more!” 


To win, to win, 

You'd like like Hell to win, 

But you'll have to wait, 

‘Til the moon turns green, 

And the brass band plays “God Shave the 
Dean!” 

Hi-lo, Hi-lee, 

It's plain as A-B-C, 

If anyone's going to win today, 

It's we, we, we! 


Johns Hopkins On to Victory is tradition- 


ally played by the pep band as the Blue 
Jay lacrosse men march onto the field for 
for the first and second halves and at the 
end of the game. 


Johnny Hopkins on to victory, 

Johnny Hopkins play the ae 

Johnny Hopkins fight the battle, 

Winning name and fame. 

Johnny Hopkins, we're all with you, 
Fighting, plunging onward, down the field 
and towards the goal. 

Its the same old line, 

Md - same ou team, 

win, you'll hear the eagle scream, 

Cheer oh cheer again for Johnny Hop- 
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2006 Women’s 
Lacrosse Team 











JANINE TUCKER 





LELLIE CHERRY SWORDS 














Pa Tune 
TRICIA DABROWSKI 





Head Coach 
(Loyola ‘89) 


Asst. Coach 


(James Madison ‘96) 


Asst. Coach 
(Loyola ‘02) 




















LAUREN RIDDICK 





























SARAH GALLION 





Senior 59” 
Goalie 


MEGHAN CRISAFULLI 
Junior 
Midfield 


53" 
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Freshman 5'9" Sophomore SW i 
Defense Defense 
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MARY KE JENNIFER HIGGINS ALEX NOLAN MEAGAN VOIGHT 
Junior 5/4" Freshman 5'4” Junior 59" Senior 55” 
Attack Midfield Attack Attack 








KIRBYHOUCK 
Sophomore 5'4" 
Midfield 


MOLLY BURNE 
Senior 
Attack 











KATIE DUMAIS 


ERIN O'BOYLE 
Sophomore Sy i Sophomore 
Midfield Defense 
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Junior HZ 
Midfield 























KATE LIPKA aire 
Senior 58" 
Defense 
































AMELIA HARRIS CHRISTINE PALOWITCH 
Freshman aay Senior 5'9” 
Goalie Defense 
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ATALIE COOPER | 
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Attack 
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CHERIE MICHAUD a 
Sophomore 


Defense/Midfield 












Freshman 
Attack/Midfield 
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or. Senior 57" 
Defense 
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Bringing new talent and excitement for the season, 
oifted freshmen are welcomed to the women’s team 


By WILLIAM PARSCHALK 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


After finishing last year with an 11-6- 


season and a final game with a disap- 
pointing 10-8 loss to the University of 
Virginia, the women’s lacrosse team is 
eager to prove that the 
men aren't the only ones 





Harris won district, region and all-metro 
honors. Surprisingly, Buicko joined the 
team as a walk-on. 

“Td been recruited to a few schools 
but I decided that Hopkins was the best 
fit for me and took my chances at trying 
to be a walk-on. So in the fall, I was one 
of two. girls 
trying to walk- 





skilled enough to be 


on and I ended 


champions. They have 
added five talented and 
well-balanced freshmen 
this season that will un- 
doubtedly play a crucial 
role in the success of the 
team. 

Joining the roster 
this year are freshmen 


Playing for such a well re- 
spected school, not only for 
lacrosse, but also as a top 
university among the na- 
tion feels incredible. 

— FRESHMAN MIDFIELD GINA 


up making the 
team,” Buicko 
said. 

Buicko had 
the drive to 
stick with la- 
crosse since, 
like many 
of her team- 


goalkeeper Amelia Har- 
ris, defense Ange Gaeta, 
midfielders Jennifer Hig- 
gins and Gina Maranto, 
and attacker Jess Buicko. In high school 
Gaeta, Higgins, Maranto and Buicko were 
all captains of their lacrosse teams, and 


mates, it has 
been a_ large 
part of her life 
middle school 


MARANTO 


and high school. 
“T actually didn’t start [playing] until 
eighth grade. I was a big soccer player, 


but once I started playing lacrosse I im- 
mediately fell in love with it,” Buicko 
said. 

“T started playing lacrosse when I was 
in seventh grade. ... After the first time 
I had ever touched and played with a 
stick, I had fallen in love with the game. 
I was willing to learn as much as pos- 
sible to become a great lacrosse player,” 
Maranto said, echoing the feelings of her 
fellow freshmen. 

Harris says she was drawn to the sport 
because of her family. “I started playing 
lacrosse because of my older brothers, one 
of which plays at the Naval Academy. He 
taught me everything I know about being 
a goalie,” Harris said. 

Each of them has voiced her feelings 
of excitement for a first year at Hopkins. 
“This spring season I am really excited to 
experience everything, from playing top 
teams in the country to traveling with the 
team for away games, and to win! Playing 
for such a well respected school, not only 
for lacrosse, but also as a top university 
among the nation feels incredible,” Ma- 
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Joining the Jays are (left to right) midfield Gina Maranto, attack/midfield Jess Buicko, goalie Amelia Harris, midfield Jennifer Higgins and defense Ange Gaeta. 
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ranto said. 

“Everyday I still can’t believe that I play 
for Hopkins. It’s so awesome. I absolutely 
love the team, all the girls are so amazing. 
You really feel that you're part of some- 
thing big, something special, when you're 
on the team,” Buicko said. 

“T look forward to a great season with 
the girls. We really are a fantastic bunch, 
and I am ecstatic to be a part of them. I 
know that this group is capable of taking 
it all the way to the tournament and I am 
glad I can be along for the ride,” Harris 
said. 

The other players have been quick to 
greet their new teammates. “[They] are a 
great new addition to our team this year. 
Since they are a small class they have 
had to face a high learning curve which 
they have done a very good job with ... 
All the upperclassmen are so happy to 
have them,” junior attacker Sarah Walsh 
said. 

Maranto described the highlight of 
her membership on the team by saying 
that, “The most amazing feeling is know- 
ing that our team has so much talent and 
heart. I love playing for Hopkins because 
for us there is no place to go but up.” 


|CAPTAIN 


Sarah Walsh’ 

Class: Junior 

Position: Aitaok <5 --5s sss See 
Sarah Walsh is from Port Washing- — 
ton, NY. Walsh finished second for — 
the Lady Jays in goals, scoring 26, — 
which ranks her in the top ten in 
Hopkins history as a Division | team 
for number of career points, goals 
scored, and assists made. Leading 
the Jays on attack, Walsh will fill a 
larger leadership position as captain 
this season. 


Kelley Putnam — 

Class: Senior 

Position: Defense 

Kelley Putnam hails from Moore- 
‘Stown, NJ. Putnam has much experi- 
ence playing in every game since she 
began with the Jays in 2003. In 2005 
| Putnam started all 17 games and lead 
_ her team as a strong defensive player. 
_ Expect leadership on and off the field 
from Walshthisseason. © 


— Liza Webnly 








Sarah Walsh 


year) for points, with 87, and also set the 


lop returners for the 2006 women’s season 


Sophomore midfielder Kadie Stamper in a game against UMBC last season returns as a star player on the w 


By JASON FARBER 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


From a statistical perspective, it’s easy 
0 label the Hopkins women’s lacrosse 
team as nothing more than Mary Key and 
those nine other girls. Key, a junior at- 
tacker, led the nation in scoring last year, 
and is on the official watch list for the 

Tewaaraton Award, given to the best 
Player in the country. 

But it takes a lot more than one player 
to make up a top-ranked team. The Jays 
ened the No. 8 spot on Lacrosse maga- 
Zine’s preseason national rankings and 

©. 9 on Bounce Entertainment/Inside 
crosse’s poll. Hopkins will have a squad 
of players — not just one — who will 
vying for the national spotlight as the 
aig to earn their third straight playoff 


lauren Riddick 
Senior, Goalkeeper 
ddick will enter the 2006 season as 
~¢ Only one of the best goalies in the 
Ps try, but also as one of the top keepers 
School history. Riddick should expect 
ead of saves this season, but if there is 
tk Ing she is guaranteed, it’s playing 


She started and finished all 17 games 
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omen’s team this year. 


last season, playing all 1,020 minutes of 
the season — a total of 17 hours between 
les. 

ae weren't her only noteworthy 
statistic last season. Riddick ranked sec- 
ond in the American Lacrosse Conference 
(ALC) and 12th in the country in goals 
against average with 8.06. Going pe 
her last season as a Blue Jay, she has the 
top career goals against average Ce 
Hopkins’ Division [history and is ranke 
third in career saves with 260. 


Kelley duane 
Senior, Defender 
The question for the Jays’ defense 

this season will be whether anyone i 

fill the shoes of Lacey-Leigh Hentz, the 


Hopkins’ All-American defender who 


graduated last spring. The Jays will look 


to Putnam to see ae ane 
e, which was ten 

eee Asa co-captain, Putnam ont 
the defensive leader for the Jays aie 5 
be called upon to shut down t rae 
nents’ most dangerous Canal P ess 
However, last year was only u Sane 
first on defense after making ie oe 
from midfield — thus, she can co te 

both ends of the field. Last season, i 
Sic five goals off only ten shots, an 
she also dished two assists. 


Junior, Attacker 

Last year, Walsh 
returned strong 
from an injured 2004 
season, which she 
red-shirted. By the 
end of the season, 
she was back in full 
form, as she started 
the last seven games 
of the 2005 season, 
and finished second 
on the team in goals 
(26), assists (12) and 
points (38). As a co- 
captain this season, 
she will serve as an 
offensive leader for 
the Jays. Watch for 
her to direct the of- 
fense, and alleviate 
much of the offensive 
responsibilities for 
Key. The team’s Most 
Improved Player in 
her freshman _ sea- 
son, a healthy Walsh 
should be able to use 
this season to cement 
her place as one of 
the best attackers in 
Hopkins history. 


Mary Key 
Junior, Attacker 
She may not be able 
to do it alone, but no one doubts that Key 
will be an essential component to the 
young squad of Jays. A list of Key’s unbe- 
lievable feats and stats would not be short, 
as the 2005 All-American led the Blue Jays 
in goals (55), assists (32) and points (87) 
last season. 

As a sophomore, she broke her own 
Division I school record (the team moved 
up from Division IIT in the 1998-99 school 


record for assists, with 32. She has scored 
a goal in every game of her collegiate ca- 
reer, and notched at least three points in 
16 of 17 games last season. 

She accomplished all this while being 
a high-profile star for the Jays, and thus 
managed to dominate while always being 
covered by her opponents’ top defender, 
and often assigned double coverage. Key 
will have to hope that other Jays can es- 
tablish themselves as offensive threats, 
which would take some of the opposing 
defense’s attention off of her. 


Lauren Schwarzmann 

Sophomore, Midfielder 

One player the Jays will look to in pro- 
viding non-Key offense will be Schwar- 
zmann, who as a freshman last season 
garnered more points than any other 
Hopkins midfielder, with 28. Schwarz- 
mann finished third overall on the team 
in points, and was also third in assists, 
with 11. Schwarzmann was one of three 
Blue Jays to make the ALC All-Conference 
team last season — she made the second 
team while Key and Hentz were both on 
the first team. 


Kadie Stamper 

Sophomore, Midfielder 

Like her classmate Schwarzmann, 
Stamper took the field last season as a 
freshman midfielder who didn’t let in- 
experience get in her way. Last season, 
Stamper was a Third Team All-American, 
and was also selected to the Womensla- 
crosse.com All-Rookie Team. 

The tall middie started all 17 games for 
the Jays, and led the team with 43 ground 
balls and 56 draw controls, which set a Di- 
vision I single-season record for Hopkins. 
Stamper also proved that she could be an 
explosive offensive presence last season, 
as she scored a career-high of four goals 
in the Jays’ win over Ohio on March 13. 
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Junior attacker Sarah Walsh blows past her opponents in a game against UMBC in the 2005 season. 
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With a 2006 team she considers a family of dedicated 
players, Coach Tucker is excited about this year’s season 


By ALEX BEGLEY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Janine Tucker, head coach of the wom- 
en’s lacrosse team, is nothing but positive. 
She has a tremen- 
dous amount of 





That trust in Tucker never faltered, and 
because of her dedication to the school 
and her ability in sports, the athletic di- 
rector at Loyola asked her to stay on and 
coach after graduation. Tucker remained 
at Loyola coaching 
alongside one of 





faith in her team 
and considers the 


My favorte saying is that 


her best friends and 
teammates for four 


girls to be more ,, > . years. 
like family than when your're through im- In 1992, Bob 
anything else. proving, you're through.” Scott, then the ath- 


With the first game 
of the season com- 
ing up at the end 
of February, she is 
both apprehensive 
and excited. 

Tucker is a Bal- 
timore native. She 
attended Loch Raven Senior. High School 
where she started playing lacrosse her 
sophomore year. 

Originally a field hockey player, Tuck- 
er was encouraged to take up lacrosse by 
her field hockey coach, and there was no 
turning back from there. She fell in love 
with the sport and excelled at it. 

At Loyola College in Maryland she 
played Division I field hockey and la- 
crosse. “One of my most memorable mo- 
ments from playing lacrosse in college,” 
she said, “was being elected captain as 
a junior. Most of the other captains had 
been seniors but I was a junior, and I felt 
a real sense of responsibility toward my 
teammates and a sense of pride. I was be- 
ing trusted to lead my team.” 


bit better. 


ASSISTANT 
COACHES 





Leslie Cherry Swords 
Experience at Hopkins: Fourth sea- 


son. 
Focus: Defense and recruitment 
College: James Madison ‘96 

College highlights: Four-year letter 
winner; won her team’s “Unsung Hero 
Award” in 1996 

Past coaching experience: Assistant 
Coach at George Mason and Cor- 
nell 


Tricia Dabrowski 

Experience at Hopkins: Third Season 

Focus: Goalkeeping, game-planning, 

recruitment and scouting 

College: Loyola ‘02 : ; 

College Highlights: Three-time Brine/ 

IWLCA All-American goalkeeper; 
started every game during her career 


We can always get a little 


— HEAD COACH JANINE TUCKER 








letic director at 
Hopkins, contacted 
her about coaching 
the women’s team 
at JHU. 

“What drew me 
to the program was 
the Johns Hopkins 
name. The prestige of the University was 
very attractive, an honor. It has such a 
wonderful name in Baltimore, and I was 
really excited about it,” Tucker said. That 
was 14 years ago. 

Tucker helped the Hopkins team make 
the transition from a Division III team to 


Division I in 1999. It was a move that went 
smoother than expected since Tucker had 
been coaching the team at a D-I level since 
the beginning. 

Since then, Tucker has worked hard to 
establish a strong team philosophy, which 
in her opinion, can be the key to a success- 
ful team. The team’s core philosophy is one 
of family; it’s all or nothing for these girls. 

“My favorite saying,” Tucker com- 
mented, “is that when you're through im- 
proving, you're through. We can always 
get a little bit better.” It is this mindset 
that pushes the lacrosse team forward, 
allowing them to steadily improve their 
game and go as far as the NCAA cham- 
pionships. 

Coach Tucker is excited about her 2006 
team. “The best thing about them is their 
energy,” she said. “They are feisty and 
fun and incredibly hard working. They 
welcome challenges with a ‘bring it on’ 
attitude.” 

Last year the girls made it to the final 
four of the NCAA games, loosing to Vir- 
ginia for fourth place, but the real high- 
light of their season was solidly defeating 





Georgetown at the end of the season. “It 
was a must win game. Georgetown is a 
well established, extremely successful, 
top-tier, Division I team, and we wrecked 
‘em,” Tucker said. 

This year they are faced with a daunt- 
ing schedule and a very young team. 
Previously their strength had been their 
defense. For years their well-toned defen- 
sive wall was their greatest asset and their 
key to success. This year their defense is 
young and will undoubtedly be tested 
over and over again against formidable 
D-I teams. 

No matter how tough the schedule 
may look (with games against George 
Washington, Penn and Maryland loom- 
ing in the near future) Tucker’s faith never 
Waivers. 

Tucker said, “You look forward to 
playing a good team and to playing well 
enough to beat a good team.” 

Tucker is married to John Tucker, a for- 
mer Hopkins lacrosse player who was on 
the 1984 National Champion team. The 
Tuckers have two sons, 12 and 13 years 
old, who are both avid lacrosse players. 


‘ ; ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
Women’s Head Coach Janine Tucker, a Baltimore native who has spent 18 seasons coaching at Hopkins, counsels members of her team during a game. 
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Seven blue Jay graduates fly to Denver to 


play 
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Then-junior attacker Matt Rewkowski holds aloft the 2005 NCAA National Championship plaque. After the victory, some players went on to major league careers. 


By MATTHEW MURRAY 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


After winning the NCAA National 
Championship and _ thrilling Hopkins 
fans everywhere with one of the most 
exciting rides ever to lacrosse glory, the 
§taduating members of the 2005 team are 
already making more headlines. 

Last year’s team was chock-full of tal- 
ented seniors, all of whom embodied the 

_Caliber of person and player that the Johns 
Hopkins Lacrosse Team stands for. From 
Kyle Harrison to Kyle Barrie, each mem- 
ber was a special and intricate part of the 
team’s success. 

But something funny happened on 
Nov. 1, 2005 that proved to be a re-uniting 
force for a large portion of that 2005 senior 
class. That date was the day of the Major 
League Lacrosse supplemental draft. 

The League, which recently created a 
West Coast Conference in the hopes of 
Popularizing the sport in other parts of 
the country, expanded this year to the cit- 

les of Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, 

Because of the expansion, the new 
teams needed a good mix of current and 
recent collegiate players to stay competi- 
tive with the likes of the Long Island Liz- 
ards and last year’s champion, the Balti- 


more Bay Hawks. 

Following the 2005 Collegiate Draft, 
the four teams took turns plucking un- 
protected players from the six original 
teams in the supplemental draft. 

After all was said and done, it occurred 
to the league that the Denver Outlaws had 
selected seven members from the 2005 
Hopkins graduating class: Benson Erwin, 
Lou Braun, Tom Garvey, Matt Hanna, 
Kip Malo, Matt Rewkowski and Brandon 
Testa. 

Having already established a strong 
foundation of camaraderie and chemistry 
during their days at JHU, the rookie Out- 
laws were excited to be back with their 
former teammates again. 

“When I first realized that I'd be play- 
ing for Denver with six of my former Hop- 
kins’ teammates, I was kind of excited. I 
had been out there a couple of times for 
some tournaments, and I really liked the 
surrounding area. I think it’s a great place 
to expand the game of lacrosse, Erwin 
said. 

“I'm glad to be a part of the same team 
again with my former Hopkins team- 
mates,” Braun said. “We'll be transition- 
ing our friendships from back East to 
another part of the country. It'll be a fun 
time to be in Denver as things begin to 


form.” 
catia who was the fourth overall pick 


in the collegiate draft, is still living in Bal- 
timore and is currently preparing for his 
first MLL season with the new team in 
Denver. 

Having grown up in the lacrosse- 
breeding ground that is Maryland, Er- 
win’s plans for the future are centered 
on his love and devo- 
tion to the sport of la- 
crosse. 

“| think out in 
Denver, there is a real 
opportunity for me 
to personally help 
expand the game,” 
Erwin said. “Over the 
summer, I traveled to 
California to coach 
and tutor kids about 
the game — and it 
was really gratifying 
for me to see the kids 
take the advice I had 
given them and use 
ihe 

Erwin continued, 
“If I can do that same 
thing in Colorado, by 
imparting the wisdom 
I have about the game 
and by teaching kids 
the right way to play, 








crosse team 


MAJOR LEAGUES 





Each year Hopkins sends mul- 
tiple players to the Major League 
Lacrosse. 11 teams make up the 
League: 


Arizona Sting 

Buffalo Bandits 
Calgary Roughnecks 
Colorado Mammoth 
Edmonton Rush 
Minnesota Swarm 
Philadelphia wings 
Portland LumberJax 
Rochester KnightHawks 
San Jose Stealth 
Toronto Rock 


For rosters and schedules visit 
www.nil.com 


then I think I will have accomplished my 
goal of spreading this great sport.” 

Garvey, on the other hand, is taking a 
different approach to his life after colle- 
giate lacrosse. 

Formerly a history major at Hopkins, 
Garvey is now employed by the insurance 
firm Legg Mason and works in downtown 
Baltimore. 

Although Erwin and Garvey are on 
separate paths, one thing is for sure: The 
Denver Outlaws will be a team to be reck-- 
oned with in 2006. 





Acte ROBIN SHAW/NEWS-LETTER 
Then-senior midfielder Kyle Harrison, now a major league player for the New 
Jersey Pride, faces a Duke defenseman at the 2005 championship game. 
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